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THE MONOGRAPH SERIES 


of the 
Modern Language Association of America 


The Manuscripts submitted for consideration for the first 
Monograph in the Series recently established by the Modern 
Language Association are already in the hands of the 
Committee of Award, which consists of the following persons: 

Epwarp C. ARMSTRONG 
James WILSON BRIGHT 
ROBERT HERNDON FIFE 
JoHN MATTHEWS MANLY 
WiLiiAM ALBERT NITZE. 


Notice is given that it is the intention to publish the 
second Monograph in this Series during the year 1924. 
Any member of the Association who may be engaged upon a 
study suitable for the Monograph Series is invited to send his 
manuscript to the Secretary on or before the first of Feb- 
tuary, 1924. Manuscripts submitted should be in proper 
form for the printer: footnote references should be numbered 
in a consecutive series, either from beginning to end or ex- 
tending through each chapter: titles of books should be 
underscored for italics. 

CARLETON Brown, Secretary. 
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AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1922* 


Members of the Association are requested to see that copies 
of monographs, studies or dissertations in the field of the 
Modern Languages which may appear in University series 
during the current year be sent to the editor of the appro- 
priate section of the American Bibliography. 


I. ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Philological studies during 1922 include what is appar- 
ently the first of a series of “Studies in English Phonology” 
by K. Malone (MP, xx. 189-200). J. L. Barker shows by 
diagram and discussion the differences in “Syllable and 
Word Division in French and English” (MP, x1x. 321-336) 
and in “The Formation of Voiceless Consonants in French 
and English” (MP, xx. 173-180). H. D. Learned shows 


*Italics indicate book titles; quotation marks indicate articles. Periodi- 
cals are referred to by the following abbreviations: PMLA, Publications of 
the Modern Language Association of America; MP, Modern Philology; 
MLN, Modern Language Notes; MLR, Modern Language Review; JEGP, 
‘Journal of English and Germanic Philology; SP, Studies in Philology; 
PQ, Philological Quarterly [articles in this journal have been inadvertently 
omitted for 1922]; Archiv, Archiv fiir das Studium der Neueren Sprachen; 
ESt, Englische Studien; AmgiB, Anglia Beiblatt; RR, Romanic Review; 
ZRPh, Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie; Hisp, Hispania; RFE, 
Revista de Filologia Espanola; SS, Scandinavian Studies and Notes; ASR, 
American Scandinavian Review. Titles appearing as theses or in the publi- 
cations of universities are followed where possible by the name of the 
university. i 
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2 ALBERT C. BAUGH 


that “The Accentuation of Old French Loanwords in Eng- 
lish” (PMLA, xxxvu. 707-721) was largely determined by 
the French accentuation, and C. B. Bradley considers “The 
Accentuation of the Research-Group of Words” (Gayley 
Anniversary Papers, 3-19). M. Callaway in an excellent 
paper studies “The Dative of Time How Long in Old Eng- 
lish” (MLN, xxxvu. 129-141) instead of the normal accusa- 
tive. J. F. Royster treats the “Old English Causative 
Verbs” (SP, x1x. 328-356). O. B. Schlutter offers ‘‘Weitere 
Beitrége zur altenglischen Wortforschung” (Anglia, xiv. 
143-171; 206-231; 327-343) and “Zur Rechtfertigung meiner 
Stellung zu Holthausen” (Jbid., 202-205). Of more limited 
scope are: S. Kroesch, “Semantic Notes” (JEGP, xx1. 612- 
620) which includes a discussion of English baffle and gum; 
R. Withington, “A Portmanteau Word of 1761: ‘Tomax’ ” 
(MLN, xxxvit. 377-379); R. H. Thornton’s 1606 quotation 
for “Bird of Paradise” (N&Q, 12 S. x1. 27); and E. W. 
Burlingame, “Etymology of Burlingame (Burlingham)” 
(MLN, xxxvi. 123-124). 

Published work on versification has chiefly taken the 
form of handbooks. P. F. Baum’s The Principles of English 
Versification is the most extensive; Wm. Strunk’s English 
Metres is very brief; and J. B. Hubbell and J. O. Beaty’s 
An Introduction to Poetry is at once broader in scope and 
more popular in aim. C. M. Lotspeich has written a stimu- 
lating article, “Poetry, Prose, and Rhythm” (PMLA, 
XXXVII. 293-310), maintaining among other things that 
the fundamental difference between ‘poetry and prose’ is a 
difference of mental process: poetry is apprehended directly, 
prose is comprehended indirectly and involves judgment 
and reflective thought. Miss H. L. Cohen has combined 
history and example in her Lyric Forms from France. 

The most important publication in Old English literature 
is Fr. Klaeber’s edition of Beowulf, an invaluable work. 
G. F. Lussky has examined “The Verb Forms Circum- 
scribed with the Perfect Participle in the Beowulf” (JEGP, 
XXI. 32-69) in the light of their parallel development in Old 
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Saxon; and A. S. Cook hazards a guess as to ““The Possible 
Begetter of the Old English Beowulf and Widsith” (Trans. 
Conn. Acad., xxv. 281-346). Finally Fr. Klaeber, “Die 
Ing-Verse im angelsichsischen Runengedicht” (Archiv, 
cxtu. 250-253) offers textual comment and interpretation 
of vv. 67-70. 

In the Middle English period Miss H. E. Allen records 
“Another Latin MS. of the Ancren Riwle” (MLR, xvu. 403) 
which makes the fourth of which the existence is known. 
H. R. Patch has published a monograph on The Tradition of 
the Goddess Fortuna: I. In Roman Literature and in the 
Transition Period; II. In Medieval Philosophy and Literature 
(Smith). R. M. Garrett in a note on ‘‘An Illustration of the 
Bestiary” (N&Q, 12 S. x1. 316-317) interprets an illustra- 
tion in Cutts, which really represents a scene from the 
life of St. Brandon (cf. ibid., p. 413). R. E. Parker, “Laur- 
ence Minot’s Tribute to John Badding” (PMLA, xxxvi. 
360-365), identifies the latter as a well-known English sea- 
man of the fourteenth century. O. F. Emerson offers 
valuable textual commentary in “Some Notes on the Pearl” 
(PMLA, xxxvu. 52-93) and “Notes on Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight” (JEGP, xxt. 363-410); and R. J. Menner, 
“Sir Gawain and the Green Knight and the West Midland” 
(PMLA, xxxvu. 503-526) replies to Hulbert (MP, x1x. 
1-16) defending the dialectal ascription. K. Campbell, 
“A Note on The Seven Sages of Rome” (MLR, xvu. 289), 
defends a reading in his text. R. S. Loomis, “Tristram and 
the House of Anjou” (MLR, xv. 24-30), maintains his 
position ‘that Thomas, the author of Tristan, attributed 
to his hero the device of a golden lion on a red field, and 

. wrote under the patronage of Henry II and Eleanor 
of Aquitaine or of Richard I.’ The same author discusses 
a number of “‘Vestiges of Tristram in London” (Burlington 
Mag., x11. 54-64) as they are found in medieval art. J. J. 
Parry gathers “Modern Welsh Versions of the Arthurian 
Stories” (JEGP, xx1. 572-600). 
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4 ALBERT C. BAUGH 





Chaucer has not received his usual devotion this year. 
W. M. Hart, “Some Old French Miracles of Our Lady and 
Chaucer’s Prioresses Tale” (Gayley Anniv. Papers, 31-53), 
studies the narative art of the French Miracles of Our Lady, 
especially the work of Gautier de Coincy. E. F. Amy, 
“The Manuscripts of the Legend of Good Women” (JEGP, 
xxI. 107-118), considers certain differences in the conclu- 
sions reached by Koch and himself in independent studies 
of the MSS. F. Tupper, “Chaucer’s Lady of the Daisies” 
(JEGP, xx1. 293-317), identifies Alceste with Alice Cestre 
(or Chester), one of the ‘souzdamoiselles’ in Edward III’s 
household. W. C. Curry attempts a diagnosis of “The 
Malady of Chaucer’s Summoner” (MP, x1x. 395-404) 
based on medieval medical treatises, and the same author 
in “More about Chaucer’s Wife of Bath” (PMLA, xxxvil. 
30-51) applies to the Wife of Bath his belief that Chaucer 
was guided in his portrayal of character by medieval rules 
of astrology and physiognomy. O. F. Emerson writes of 
“Chaucer and Medieval Hunting” (RR, xin. 115-150). 
R. A. Law discusses the meaning of Chaucer’s “In Pricipio” 
(PMLA, xxxvu. 208-215), and H. Cummings points out 
a second parallel in Boethius to ““Chaucer’s Prologue, 1-7” 
(MLN, xxxvu. 86-90). C. A. Smith comments on “Under 
the sonne he loketh’” (MLN, xxxvu. 120-121) in the 
Knight’s Tale, 839, to which Fr. Klaeber (Ibid., 376-7) and 
J. S. P. Tatlock (Ibid., 377) reply. 

Touching on the early drama, K. Young has published a 
study of the “Ordo Prophetarum” (Trans. Wisconsin Acad., 
xx. 1-82). W. Farnham, “Scogan’s Quem Quaeritis” (MLN, 
Xxxvii. 289-292), cites a jest from the 1613 edition of Sco- 
gan’s Jests that is interesting, if the evidence is to be trusted, 
as showing the degree to which liturgical plays became 
secularized and as furnishing additional evidence that the 
form the Easter play in which Christ himself appears was 
also known in England. N. C. Brooks has published a 
most valuable study of The Sepulchre of Christ in Art 
and Liturgy; with special reference to the liturgical drama 
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(Illinois); and of collateral interest is A. M. Smith’s “The 
Iconography of the Sacrifice of Isaac in Early Christian 
Art” (Amer. Jour. of Archeology, xxvi. 159-173). W. R. 
Mackenzie seeks to determine the nature of “The De- 
bate over the Soul in The Pride of Life’ (Heller Volume, 
Washington Univ. Studies, 263-274). W. W. Lyman, “An 
Essay on Gaelic Ballads” (Gayley Anniv. Papers, 239-266), 
tries to fix the extent to which ballad qualities are found 
in the Gaelic material.! H. J. Savage, “The First Visit of 
Erasmus to England” (PMLA, xxxvit. 94-112), portrays 
the fall and winter of 1499, which Erasmus spent in Eng- 
land, as the turning point in his life. H. B. Lathrop studies 
“The First English Printers and Their Patrons” (Library, 
4 Ser., 111. 69-96) with a view to determining how far Caxton 
was guided in printing books by his own judgment and how 
much by the suggestions of patrons. 

T. S. Graves has compiled a valuable bibliography of 
“Recent Literature of the English Renaissance” (SP, xIx. 
249-291). D. L. Clark has published a dissertation on 
Rhetoric and Poetry in the Renaissance: A Study of Rhetorical 
Terms in English Renaissance Literary Criticism (Columbia). 
Miss E. P. Hammond, “Poems ‘Signed’ by Sir Thomas 
Wyatt” (MLN, xxxvu. 505-506), collects instances of 
Wyatt’s trick of beginning the lines of a stanza so that the 
initial letters will form an acrostic of his (or some one else’s) 
name; and D. T. Starnes instances ‘An Erroneous Ascrip- 
tion to Wyatt” (Ibid., 188). Miss J. G. Dodge discusses 
“The Litany in English” (Gayley Anniv. Papers, 215-225), 
especially in the form given it by Cranmer in 1544. 

F. I. Carpenter discusses a number of troublesome ques- 
tions connected with “Spenser in Ireland” (MP, x1x. 405- 
419) and incidentally adds a new document. J. W. Draper 
in “Spenserian Biography: A Note on the Vagaries of 
Scholarship” (Colonnade, x1v. 35-46) epitomizes some recent 

1 The monograph mentioned last year on Minstrelsy, Music, and the Dance 


in the English and Scottish Popular Ballads should have the ‘Miss’ deleted 
before the author’s name, L. C. Wimberly. 
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Spenserian work. E. B. Fowler’s 1921 dissertation, Spenser 
and the Courts of Love (Chicago), appeared too late for 
mention last year. J. W. Draper, “Dr. Grosart’s Rosalind” 
(JEGP, xx1. 675-679), attacks Grosart’s Lancashire theory 
on the basis of Spenser’s phonology. F. F. Covington, 
“Another View of Spenser’s Linguistics’ (SP, x1x. 244- 
248), attacks certain points in a previous article of Draper’s. 
Tucker Brooke in “Stanza-Connection in the Fairy Queen” 
(MLN, xxxvii. 223-227) examines the devices by which 
Spenser overcame the break between stanzas and gave 
greater smoothness to the metre. Finally F. I. Carpenter 
points out certain ‘“Desiderata in the Study of Spenser” 
(SP, x1x. 238-243). 

E. S. Quimby reviews “The Indebtedness of Lyly’s 
Euphues to Certain of its Predecessors” (Colonnade, xiv. 
231-254). C. T. Goode, “Sir Thomas Elyot’s Titus and 
Gysippus” (MLN, xxxvu. 1-11), traces the source to Peter 
Alphonsus and thinks Lyly adopted his larger idea in 
Euphues from Elyot’s version rather than from the one in 
Boccaccio. L. R. Merrill, “Nicholas Grimald, the Judas of 
the Reformation” (PMLA, xxxvil. 216-227), quotes letters 
showing that Grimald secretly recanted and betrayed his 
friends Ridley, Cranmer, and Latimer. This probably 
accounts for the omission of his name and thirty-one of his 
forty poems from the second edition of Tottel’s Miscellany. 
G. S. Parks explains “Hakluyt’s Mission in France, 1583- 
1588” (Heller Vol., 165-184) as for the purpose of acquiring 
information valuable to the program of English expansion. 
R. R. Cawley, “Warner and the Voyages” (MP, xx. 113- 
147), shows by parallel passages that Warner in the last two 
editions of Albion’s England added accounts of some of the 
great voyages of English seamen based upon certain chapters 
in Hakluyt. E. L. Pennington contributes a paper on 
“Raleigh’s Narrative of Guiana” (So. Atlantic Qu., xxI. 
352-359). 

In the pre-Shakespearean drama Tucker Brooke, “The 
Marlowe Canon” (PMLA, xxxvu. 367-417), discusses 
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individually the works attributed to Marlowe, and in a 
second article offers a study of ‘“Marlowe’s Versification 
and Style” (SP, xrx. 186-205). The same author traces 
“The Reputation of Christopher Marlowe” (Trans. Conn. 
Acad., xxv. 347-408) and elsewhere suggests as “‘The Proto- 
type of Marlowe’s Jew of Malta” (London Times Lit. Suppl., 
June 8, 1922, p. 380) a David Passi of Constantinople, whose 
career reached its climax in March 1591, as a more likely 
person than the Portuguese Jew Michesius. B. Maxwell 
in his dissertation (Chicago) on “Wily Beguiled” (SP, xix. 
206-237) argues that it is a revision of the earlier play of 
similar title and dates as we now have it from 1601 or 1602. 

Shakespeare has proved unusually attractive to American 
scholars this year. R. M. Alden’s Shakespeare is a biog- 
raphy and a study of Shakespeare’s works. Miss H. C. 
Bartlett’s Mr. William Shakespeare is a valuable biblio- 
graphical account of ‘original and early editions of his 
quartos and folios, his source books and those containing 
contemporary notices.’ F. Haynes’s “Shakespeare and 
the Troy Story” (Howard) traces the Troy story from 
Homer to Shakespeare. Miss L. Whitney suggests an 
affirmative answer to the question “Did Shakespeare Know 
Leo Africanus?” (PMLA, xxxvu. 470-483). A. H. Tolman 
comments on “Shakespeare’s Manipulation of his Sources 
in As You Like It’ (MLN, xxxvu. 65-76) and considers 
“The Structure of Shakespeare’s Tragedies, with Special 
Reference to Coriolanus’” (Ibid., 449-458). J. W. Spargo 
offers ‘An Interpretation of Falstaff’ (Heller Vol., 119-133) 
suggesting that he belongs to the tradition of the Vice in 
the moralities, and his final repudiation by Henry is in 
accordance with morality play tradition. J. R. Moore 
similarly finds the ‘“‘Ancestors of Autolycus in the English 
Moralities and Interludes” (Ibid., 157-164). J. H. Roberts 
has a note on the sources of “The Nine Worthies” (MP, x1x. 
297-305). W. W. Lawrence in “The Meaning of All’s Well 
That Ends Well’? (PMLA, xxxvi. 418-469) defends the 
play: a comparison of various versions of the folk tales 
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underlying the plot shows that Shakespeare meant Helena 
to be wholly noble and heroic and that to an Elizabethan 
audience her actions were justified. Miss M. M., Beck, 
“The Dance of Death in Shakespeare” (MLN, xxxv¥. 372- 
4), notes that stock characters of the Dance of Death occur 
in Hamlet’s conversation with the grave diggers. J. D. 
Rea offers an interpretation of “Julius Caesar, II. 1. 10-34” 
(MLN, xxxvu. 374-6) and M. Baudin prints a note on 
“The Réle of the Ghost in Hamlet’”’ (Ibid., 185-186). J. W. 
Thompson, “Hamlet and the Mystery of Amy Robsart” 
(No. Amer. Rev., ccxv. 657-672), suggests that Shakespeare 
wrote Hamlet to expose a court scandal and to criticise 
contemporary conditions in England; to which H. H. Furness, 
Jr. replies (bid., ccxv1. 357-363). G.L. van Roosbroeck, 
“Hamlet in France in 1663’ (PMLA, xxxvu. 228-242), 
finds what he considers an early adaptation in French. 
The same author in “Een nieuwe Oplossing van het Hamlet- 
probleem” (Viaamsche Arbeid, 111. 459-465) discusses the 
theories of C. M. Lewis, E. E. Stoll, and Miss Winstanley. 
J. W. Abernethy in “Honest Iago” (Sewanee Rev., xxx. 
336-344) points out limitations which in his judgment bar 
Othello from being considered in the same class with Hamlet, 
Macbeth, and Lear. W. F. Tamblyn discusses ‘Tragedy 
in King Lear” (Ibid., 63-77) and offers “Notes on King 
Lear” (MLN, xxxvi. 346-9). The latter are confirmed by 
T. W. Baldwin, “On King Lear’’ (Ibid., 504). Miss M. H. 
Nicholson, “The Authorship of Henry the Eighth” (PMLA, 
xxxvit. 484-502), rejects the notion that Massinger wrote 
the non-Fletcherian scenes. She believes they are by 
Shakespeare and that Fletcher completed his unfinished 
work, changing the original plan greatly and sentimentalizing 
it in accordance with the fashion then in vogue on the 
English stage. H. E. Rollins notes a number of new “Shake- 
speare Allusions” (N&Q, 12 S. x1. 224-5) and F. B. Kaye 
adds a “Seventeenth Century Reference to Shakespeare” 
(MLN, xxxvi. 248). E. P. Kuhl interprets “A Song and 
a Pun in Shakespere” (Ibid., 437-438). Miss N. R. Clark 
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finds Bacon’s Dial in Shakespeare: A Compass-Clock Cipher, 
while W. J. Raddatz affirms that Shakespeare Wrote Shake- 
speare and received at the Stratford grammar school enough 
education to do it. W. H. Chapman’s The Shakespeare 
Mortuary Malediction and the Seventeen-foot Grave is a pri- 
vately printed pamphlet, Los Angeles, 1921. H.H. Furness, 
Jr. writes on “‘Shakespeare’s Conception of the Patriot” 
(U. of Pennsylvania Alumni Register, xxv. 2-10), and Karl 
Young replies to certain recent critics of Shakespeare in 
“The Shakespeare Skeptics” (No. Amer. Rev., ccxv. 382-93). 
J. J. Chapman’s A Glance toward Shakespeare contains ob- 
servations of a thoughtful reader, and the charming Letters of 
Horace Howard Furness are full of interest to any Shake- 
spearian. 

. Shakspere to Sheridan is the title of a book by Alwin Thaler 
treating a number of interesting theatrical matters. The 
same author in “Minor Actors and Employees in the Eliza- 
bethan Theater” (MP, xx. 49-60) collects information 
about the hirelings, prompters, tiremen, gatherers, musicians, 
etc., and in “Strolling Players and Provincial Drama after 
Shakspere” (PMLA, xxxvit. 243-280) discusses the nature 
of the performance, means of travelling, organization, 
difficulties, and the like. T.S. Graves collects “Some Ref- 
erences to Elizabethan Theatres” (SP, x1x. 317-327) that 
have not been noted before, discusses ‘Some Aspects of 
Extemporal Acting” (Ibid., 429-456), and writes pleasantly 
of the paradoxical topic “The Comedy of Stage Death” 
(So. Atl. Qu., xx1. 109-126). H.N. Hillebrand reviews the 
history of “The Children of the King’s Revels at White- 
friars’ (JEGP, xx. 318-334) and adds a number of new 
facts. J. F. Bradley and J. Q. Adams have compiled The 
Jonson Allusion Book: A Collection of Allusions to Ben 
Jonson from 1597 to 1700 (Cornell). G. C. Vogt briefly con- 
siders “The Wife of Bath’s Tale, Women Pleased, and La Fée 
Urgele: A Study of the Transformation of Folk-Lore Themes 
in Drama” (MLN, xxxvu. 339-342). H. E. Rollins 
offers a communication on “Robert Cox and Thomas 
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Heywood—The Date of Their Death” (London Times Lit. 
Suppl., Aug. 3, 1922, p. 507) and A. C. Baugh prints “Some 
New Facts about Shirley” (MLR, xvi. 228-235). 

In the seventeenth century H. E. Rollins has edited A 
Pepysian Garland: Black-letter Broadside Ballads of the 
Years 1595-1639, chiefly from the collection of Samuel 
Pepys. He has also recorded many early allusions to the 
legend of “The Three Hundred and Sixty-five Children” 
(N&Q, 12 S. x1. 351-353), which forms the subject of one 
of the ballads. P. Shorey, “‘A Postliminear Corollarium for 
Coryate” (MLN, xxxvut. 53-55), comes to the defense of the 
poet. A. H. Nethercot considers “The Reputation of John 
Donne as Metrist’”? (Sewanee Rev., xxx. 463-474). B. 
Confrey in ‘A Note on Richard Crashaw” (MLN, xxxvii. 
250-251) cites references to Crashaw chiefly from the Hist. 
MSS. Comm. reports. A.C. Judson calls attention to “A 
Forgotten Lovelace Manuscript” (Zbid., 407-411) contain- 
ing To Althea, and suggests an emendation, and elsewhere 
conjectures that “Robert Herrick’s Grave” (N&Q, 12 S. 
x1. 426-427) may have been in the church at Dean Prior. 

Of Milton studies the most extensive is R. D. Havens, 
The Influence of Milton on English Poetry [1660-1837], an 
exhaustive work. Miss M. S. Kennedy’s Milton and his 
Minor Poems: Their Influence on the xvul, XvItl and xIx 
Centuries in England, Brattleboro, Vt., is a slight booklet. 
E. K. Rand, “Milton in Rustication” (SP, xtx. 109-135), 
discusses Milton’s Latin poetry and his imitation of Ovid 
and Virgil as preliminary to his later career. He also de- 
termines Milton’s usage with respect to “J and J in Milton’s 
Latin Script” (MP, xx. 315-319). J. F. Mack, “The Evolu- 
tion of Milton’s Political Thinking” (Sewanee Rev., xxx. 
193-205), shows that Milton began as a moderate monarchy 
man, became a republican, an Oliverian, and ended in 
advocating what we might call the rule of the natural 
aristocracy. A. H. Gilbert finds in ‘Milton and Galileo” 
(SP, xrx. 152-185) that Milton championed neither the 
Ptolemaic nor the Copernican system. D. Saurat connects 
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“Milton and the Zohar’ (SP, x1x. 136-151). O. F. Emer- 
son offers a note on “Milton’s Comus, 93-94” (MLN, xxxvu. 
118-120) in reply to J. A. Himes’ notes (MLN, xxxv. 441 
and xxxvi. 414) on Milton’s ‘star that bids the shepherd 
fold,’ to which J. H. Hanford adds a supplementary note, 
“The Evening Star in Milton” (Ibid., 444-5). L. Wann’s 
note on “Milton’s Lycidas and the Play of Barnavelt”’ 
(MLN, xxxvit. 470-473) is based upon an error in Bullen’s 
text. H. Glicksman offers “A Comment on Milton’s 
History of Britain” (Jbid., 474-476). M. W. Bundy, 
““Milton’s View of Education in Paradise Lost” (JEGP, xx1. 
127-152), believes Paradise Lost is in part an artistic em- 
bodyment of Milton’s views of education. E. C. Knowlton 
agrees with Tupper against Baum that Samson Agonistes 
lacks a middle: “Causality in Samson Agonistes” (MLN, 
Xxxvil. 333-339). J. A. Himes has privately printed a 
pamphlet entitled Miltonic Enigmas (n. p. n. d.) 

In the restoration drama V. L. Jones considers ‘‘ Methods of 
Satire in the Political Drama of the Restoration” (JEGP, 
xxI. 662-669). Miss D. Foster has published two papers 
on “Sir George Etherege” (London Times Lit. Suppl., Feb. 16 
and 23, 1922) to which she adds a lengthy contribution 
“Concerning the Grandfather and Father of Sir George 
Etherege” (N&Q, 12 S. x1. 341-344; 362-365; 414). G. P. 
Winship has published The First Harvard Playwright: A 
Bibliography of the Restorction Dramatist John Crowne. 
Other seventeenth century studies include: Miss M. H. 
Nicholson, ““More’s Psychozoia” (MLN, xxxvt. 141-148), 
to which R. Shafer offers a correction, “Henry More’s 
Psychozoia” (Ibid., 379); H. Glicksman, “The Figurative 
Quality in Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Dying” (Sewanee Rev., 
xxx. 488-494); and R. P. McCutcheon, “‘The Beginnings of 
Book-reviewing in English Periodicals’ (PMLA, xxxvu. 
691-706). 

The eighteenth century has many followers. R. H. 
Griffith has begun the publication of Alexander Pope: A 
Bibliography, of which Vol. I, part I covers Pope’s own writ- 
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ings, 1709-1734. (Austin, Texas, 1922.) G. R. Potter shows 
the popularity of Milton’s “ ‘Sweet, reluctant, amorous 
delay’ among Some Eighteenth Century Poets” (MLN, 
xxxvit. 443-444). A. D. McKillop rules out “A Poem in 
the Collins Canon” (Jbid., 181). F. B. Kaye traces “The 
Influence of Bernard Mandeville’ (SP, x1x. 83-108). 
R. S. Crane points out “An Early Eighteenth Century 
Enthusiast for Primitive Poetry: John Husbands” (MLN, 
xxxvul. 27-36) and R. P. McCutcheon calls attention to 
“Two Eighteenth-Century Emendations to Chevy Chase’’ 
(Ibid., 436-437). In the drama W. P. Harbeson studies 
The Elizabethan Influence on the Tragedy of the Late Eighteenth 
and Early Nineteenth Centuries (Pennsylvania). R. H. 
Griffith shows the date of publication of “Tony Aston’s 
Fool’s Opera” (JEGP, xxt. 188-189) was April 1, 1731. 
Miss E. P. Stein describes with sample entries what pur- 
ports to be “The Manuscript Diary of David Garrick’s 
Trip to Paris in 1751” (Colonnade, xiv. 149-174), the gen- 
uineness of which is not proved but is probable. E. Colby 
has compiled “A Bibliography of Thomas Holcroft” (Bull. 
N. Y. Pub. Library, xxv1, 455-492; 664-686; 765-787). 
L. L. Hubbard publishes The Narrative of the El-Ho, Sjouke 
Gabbes: An Episode from the Mighty Kingdom of Krinke 
Kesmes, by Hendrik Smeeks. Translated from the Dutch 
and compared with the Story of Robinson Crusoe (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.). The same author also makes Contributions toward a 
Bibliography of Gulliver’s Travels. W. A. Eddy, “A Source 
for Gulliver’s First Voyage” (MLN, xxxvit. 353-355), offers 
additional similarities between D’Ablancourt’s Lucian and 
Gulliver, and in ‘‘Rabelais,—A Source for Gulliver’s Travels”’ 
(Ibid., 416-418) confirms an opinion long current by showing 
Swift’s familiarity with Rabelais. G. F. Whicher surveys 
“The Present Status of the Bibliography of English Prose 
Fiction between 1660 and 1800” (PMLA, xxxvu. pp. c-cvi). 
R. S. Crane, “Richardson, Warburton and French Fiction” 
(MLR, xvu. 17-23), adds further proof (cf. MP, xvi. 495- 
499) that the preface to the fourth volume of the first edition 
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of Clarissa was written by Warburton and considers the rea- 
son for its omission from the second edition. Miss H. S. 
Hughes prints “A Letter to Richardson from Edward Young”’ 
(MLN, xxxvit. 314-316), now in the Wellesley library, the 
first half of which by some strange slip is joined in Mrs. 
Barbould’s edition with the last half of another letter seven 
years later. The same author shows “Fielding’s Indebted- 
ness to James Ralph” (MP, xx. 19-34). Miss E. Church 
explodes “A Bibliographical Myth” (MP, xrx. 307-314) con- 
cerning ‘Monk’ Lewis. A valuable Johnson item is the 
Catalogue of the Johnsonian Collection of R. B. Adam, pri- 
vately printed (Buffalo, N. Y. 1921) with an introduction 
by C. G. Osgood. J. M. Beatty, Jr. writes of “Dr. Johnson 
and the Occult” (So. Atl. Qu. xxi. 144-151) and A. H. Nether- 
cot cites over a dozen instances of ‘The Term ‘Metaphysical 
Poets’ before Johnson” (MLN, xxxvit. 11-17). C. B. Tinker’s 
Young Boswell contains considerable new material. Tinker 
also writes of “‘Boswell’s Letters to Rousseau.”  (Liter- 
ary Rev., 11. 703-4.) H. A. Wichelns, “Burke’s Essay on the 
Sublime and Its Reviewers” (J EGP, xx1, 645-661), considers 
the reception accorded the essay upon its first appearance 
and the additions and changes occasioned by the remarks 
of its reviewers. 

F. B. Snyder, “Notes on Burns and England” (MLN, 
XXXVII. 76-82), shows by various evidences, including quota- 
tions from Burns’ own writings, that Burns was much closer 
to the English literary tradition than has been generally 
recognized. J. R. Moore, writes on “The Mood of Pessi- 
mism in Nature Poetry: Bowles, Coleridge, and Arnold” 
(Sewanee Rev., xxx. 454-461). R. H. Thornton prints a 
“Letter of Cowper to [Joseph] Johnson,” his publisher 
(N&0Q, 12 S. x1. 403) and T. O. Mabbott, ‘Blake in America” 
(Ibid., 128), records an early American publication of some 
of Blake’s poems not in Keynes’s recent bibliography. 
H. L. Bruce considers “Blake, Carlyle, and the French 
Revolution” (Gayley Anniv. Papers, 165-176). W. Haller, 
“Southey’s Later Radicalism’ (PMLA, xxxvul. 281-292), 
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shows that Southey believed firmly in the need of the people 
and concluded that ‘progress depended on the state of 
men’s hearts and minds, and that it could and should be 
brought about by the leaders and rulers of England.’ B. S. 
Allen identifies ‘William Godwin’s Influence upon John 
Thelwall” (PMLA, xxxvi. 662-682). W. J. Graham has 
published a dissertation on Tory Criticism in the Quarterly 
Review (Columbia). R. F. Jones offers “Some Reflections 
on the English Romantic Revival” (Heller Vol., 293-314) 
and J. W. Draper has a paper on ““The Summa of Romanti- 
cism” (Colonnade, xtv. 257-268). B. H. Lehman traces 
“The Doctrine of Leadership in the Greater Romantic 
Poets” (PMLA, xxxvi. 639-661) and N. I. White con- 
siders “The English Romantic Writers as Dramatists” 
(Sewanee Rev., xxx. 206-215). L. R. Merrill notes instances 
of “Vaughan’s Influence upon Wordsworth’s Poetry” 
(MLN, xxxvit. 91-96), Wordsworth having owned a copy 
of Vaughan. H. S. Pancoast in “Did Wordsworth Jest with 
Matthew” (MLN, xxxvil. 279-283) replies to Campbell 
(MLN, xxxvi, 408), defending Wordsworth’s seriousness 
in Expostulation and Reply and The Tables Turned. B. Cerf 
utters heresy in ““Wordsworth’s Gospel of Nature’ (PMLA, 
xxxvil. 615-638). G. M. Harper thinks ‘‘Wordsworth’s 
Lines to Hartley Coleridge” (London Times Lit. Suppl., 
Aug. 31, 1922, p. 557) were probably originally a part of the 
Ode on Immortality, although this is rendered somewhat 
doubtful by the fact that these lines were in existence a year 
before the Ode was begun (cf. ibid., 569). W. Graham 
reprints “An Important Coleridge Letter” (JEGP, xx1. 
530-535) containing religious and political sentiments 
together with Coleridge’s ‘Remonstrance to the French 
Legislators’ which appeared in the Watchman. F. T. Blan- 
chard in “Coleridge’s Estimate of Fielding” (Gayley Anniv. 
Papers, 153-163) shows that Coleridge began as a Richard- 
sonian and only reached his high opinion of Fielding in the 
last period of his life. A. R. Crawford offers an analysis and 
interpretation of ‘“Keats’s Ode to the Nightingale’ (MLN, 
XXXvII. 476-481). 
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The Shelley centenary has been responsible for numerous 
articles on the poet. Miss G. Slaughter’s ‘Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, 1822-1922” (No. Amer. Rev., ccxvi. 67-82), R. M. 
Lovett’s “Ethical Paradox in Shelley” (New Republic, xxxt. 
204-206), and G. R. Elliott’s “How Poetic is Shelley’s 
Poetry?” (PMLA, xxxvit. 311-323) are of varying value. 
J. W. Beach, “Latter-day Critics of Shelley” (Yale Rev., 
x1. 718-731), defends Shelley against the criticism of men 
like Paul Elmer More and Irving Babbitt. N. I. White 
records “Shelley’s Debt to Alma Murray” (MLN, xxxvit. 
411-415), especially for her performance of the part of 
Beatrice in The Cenct. He also analyses ‘‘Shelley’s Charles 
the First” (JEGP, xxt. 431-441) and conjectures on the 
reason it remains unfinished, and elsewhere notes “‘An Italian 
‘Imitation’ of Shelley’s The Cenci’” (PMLA, xxxvu. 683- 
690). Valuable information concerning “Shelley Manu- 
scripts” (Literary Rev., 11. 498) is contributed by W. E. Peck. 
G. B. Dolson, “Southey and Landor and the Consolation of 
Philosophy of Boethius” (Amer. Jour. of Phil., xii. 356- 
358), questions the notion that Landor took the plan of his 
Conversations from Boethius, though Southey did. R. B. 
Quintana’s “The Satiric Mood in Byron” (Heller Vol., 
211-231) represents a reaction from the tendency to con- 
sider Byron’s satires of Italian inspiration and to trace them 
to the man himself. W. Graham’s “Byron and Campbell: 
A Parallel” (N&Q, 12 S. x1. 45-46) notes considerable bor- 
rowing by Campbell from Byron. A. M. Bierstadt identifies 
eleven “Unacknowledged Poems by Thomas Campbell” 
(MLN, xxxvit. 343-345) signed ‘C’ in the New Monthly 
Magazine from 1821 to 1830. 

The English Traveller in America, 1785-1835 is a disserta- 
tion (Columbia) by Miss J. L. Mesick. The same theme for 
a later period is treated by S. T. Williams in a series of 
articles bearing the title “The Founding of Main Street” 
(No. Amer. Rev., ccxv. 775-784; ccxvi. 121-128; 248-253; 
411-416) and discussing the letters of Mrs. Trollope, Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Matthew Arnold. John Davis another 
author of travels in America, is treated by R. A. Law in “The 
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Bard of Coosawhatchee” (Texas Rev., vit. 133-156). H. R. 
Wagner has compiled The Plains and the Rockies: A Bibliog- 
raphy of Original Narratives of Travel and Adventure, 1800- 
1865. W.B. Cairns continues his study of British Criticisms 
of American Writings, 1815-1833 (Wisconsin). 

H. T. Baker writes on “Lamb and the Periodical Essay” 
(No. Amer. Rev., ccxv. 519-528) and P. F. Baum in “‘Landor 
and B” (Sewanee Rev., xxx. 411-419) makes a fresh examina- 
tion of Landor’s quarrel with Charles Betham. S. T. 
Williams revives George Brimley, “A Mid-Victorian Critic” 
(Ibid., 229-236), and considers ‘“‘Carlyle’s Past and Present: 
A Prophecy” (So. Ail. Qu., xx1. 30-40) and “‘Arnold on Men 
of His Day” (Literary Rev., xx. 665-666). J. D. McCallum 
is the author of a dissertation on Lord Morley’s Criticism of 
English Poetry and Prose (Princeton). In fiction L. A. Shears 
treats The Influence of Walter Scott on the Novels of Theodor 
Fontane (Columbia); H. H. Carter, “Ruskin and the Waverley 
Novels’ (Sewanee Rev., xxx. 130-153), gives an epitome of 
Ruskin’s exceedingly numerous comments on Scott, whom he 
admired greatly; and R. W. Wenley in “Marian Evans and 
‘George Eliot’ ”’ (Washington Univ. Studies, tx. 3-34) studies 
George Eliot’s intellectual and philosophical development 
in the light of the influences at work upon her. A. Boyd 
suggests “A New Angle on the Drood Mystery” (Jdid., 
35-85) and A. Woollcott writes on “Charles Dickens, the 
Side-tracked Actor” (No. Amer. Rev., ccxvi. 513-522). 
E. G. Sutcliffe discusses ‘“‘Thackeray’s Romanticism” (So. 
Ail. Qu., xxt. 313-321); W. T. Hale studies William de 
Morgan and the Greater Victorians (Indiana); and S. Alden 
contributes “George Gissing, Humanist” (No. Amer. Rev. 
ccxvi. 364-377). Several hitherto unpublished Stevenson 
items have been privately printed: Diogenes at the Savile 
Club (Chicago, 1921); Stevenson’s Workshop, material 
from Stevenson’s note book edited with facsimiles by 
W. P. Trent (Boston, 1921); and When the Devil Was Well 
(Boston, 1921); a story, also edited by W. P. Trent. Miss 
A. D. Snyder defines “‘Stevenson’s Conception of the Fable” 
(JEGP, xx1. 160-168). 
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Among the later Victorian poets T. L. Hood investigates 
at length “Browning’s Ancient Classical Sources” (Harvard 
Stud. in Class. Phil., xxx. 79-180). The late J. R. Bonnell 
discussed “Touch Images in the Poetry of Robert Browning” 
(PMLA, xxxvu. 574-598). Mrs. M. H. Bates is the author 
of a volume of Browning Critiques, and R. A. Law finds “The 
Background of Browning’s Love Among the Ruins” (MLN, 
XXXvil. 312-313) in a chapter of Chronicles. H. H. Gowen’s 
“Jottings” (Ibid., 183) are on Matthew Arnold and Brown- 
ing, and A. A. Kern’s note on “King Lear and Pelleas and 
Ettarre (Ibid., 153-157) is that Tennyson was influenced by 
Lear. Miss C. Rummons writes on “The Ballad Imitations 
of Swinburne” (Poet Lore, xxx1t1. 58-84) and Miss Eliz. 
Atkins has published a volume on The Poet’s Poet: Essays 
on the Character and Mission of the Poet as Interpreted in 
English Verse of the Last One Hundred and Fifty Years. 

Two studies of Hardy have appeared: S. C. Chew’s 
Thomas Hardy, Poet and Novelist (Bryn Mawr), published in 
1921; and J. W. Beach’s The Technique of Thomas Hardy. 
Miss R. M. Stauffer writes of Joseph Conrad: His Romantic- 
Realism and G. H. Clarke of “‘Joseph Conrad and His Art”’ 
(Sewanee Rev., xxx. 258-276). L. Lockert treats “Some of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s Heroines” (No. Amer. Rev., ccxv. 255-266), 
and J. W. Beach in “The English Sentimentalists” (Jbid., 
ccxvi. 89-101) considers some contemporary writers of 
fiction. A. A. Raven makes an interesting collection of the 
unusual words in Masefield: “‘A Study in Masefield’s Vocab- 
ulary” (MLN, xxxvu. 148-153); Miss G. P. Dilla traces 
“The Development of Wilfrid Wilson Gibson’s Poetic Art” 
(Sewanee Rev., xxx. 39-56); L. C. Zucker writes an apprecia- 
tion of “The Art of a Minor Poet’ (So. Ail. Qu., xx1. 259- 
269), Francis Ledwidge, a young Irishman sponsored by Lord 
Dunsany; and N. J. O’Conor discusses Lennox Robinson in 
“A Dramatist of Changing Ireland’ (Sewanee Rev., Xxx. 
277-285). 

Of more general character are F. E. Schelling’s A ppraise- 
ments and Asperities, a stimulating volume of essays on con- 
temporary writers; the late C. T. Winchester’s An Old 
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Castle and Other Essays, a series of papers on various subjects 
from Shakespeare to the nineteenth century poets; and 
B. Matthews’ The Tocsin of Revolt, a collection of some of 
his recent writings on contemporary topics. F.C. Prescott’s 
The Poetic Mind attempts a Freudian explanation of the 
poetic process. Henry Van Dyke considers the diction 
of poetry in “The Fringe of Words” (Yale Rev. x11, 73-84). 
H. E. Cory links “Psychoanalysis and Literary Criticism” 
(Gayley Anniv. Papers, 187-194) and J. E. Spingard drafts 
an indictment of “Scholarship and Criticism in the United 
States,” reprinted from a volume, Civilization in the United 
States: An Inquiry by Thirty Americans. G. N. Shuster 
traces The Catholic Spirit in Modern English Literature. 
W. L. Phelps writes of Human Nature in the Bible. J. B. 
Fletcher makes a comparative study of “Herod in the 
Drama” of Europe (SP, x1x. 292-307); C. W. Wells treats 
“The Art of Narrative in Autobiography” (Gayley Anniv. 
Papers, 57-76); G. W. Cole, “Bibliography—A Forecast” 
(Papers of Amer. Bibl. Soc., xtv. 1-19), makes a plea for 
comparative bibliography; and R. Withington adds ‘“‘Addi- 
tional Notes on Modern Folk Pageantry” (PMLA, xxxvu. 
347-359). Finally attention may be directed to A. Morize’s 
Problems and Methods of Literary History, though written 
chiefly from the point of view of modern French literature. 
We may conclude this survey with a few papers dealing 
with folk lore: W. N. Brown, “The Silence Wager Stories” 
(Amer. Jour. of Phil., xi111. 289-317), a theme represented 
in English in the ballad Get Up and Bar the Door; A. Taylor, 
“The Three Sins of the Hermit” (MP, xx. 61-94), a study 
of the folk tale which Matthew Gregory Lewis used in The 
Monk; P. F. Baum, “The Mare and the Wolf” (MLN, 
xxxvit. 350-353); A. G. Brodeur, “‘Androcles and the Lion” 
(Gayley Anniv. Papers, 195-213), part of a larger investigation 
of the sources and development of the grateful lion story; 
A. Taylor, “The Gallows of Judas Iscariot” (Heller Vol., 
135-156), concerning the popular traditions as to the tree 
Judas chose to hang himself on; P. F. Baum, “Judas’s Red 
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Hair” (JEGP, xxt. 520-529), which contains instances of 
the tradition from the middle ages to Tennyson; E. W. 
Burlingame, “St. Cuthbert and the King’s Daughter’ 
(MLN, xxxvii. 187), giving eastern parallels to the legend; 
and Stith Thompson, “The Transmission of Folk Tales” 
(Gayley Anniv. Papers, 129-136), in which he considers the 
assimilation of European material by the American Indians 
as probably typical of what happened in Europe in the days 
of the great migrations. 
ALBERT C. BAUGH 


II. AMERICAN LITERATURE 


In The Journal of John Woolman, Rancocas Edition, edited 
by Amelia Mott Gummere, we at last have a satisfactory text 
of this early American classic, based on two early manuscripts 
and the English Journal at Swarthmore College, together 
with the folio in the possession of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. The volume contains all the known writings 


of Woolman, including an unpublished Essay on Human 
Relations, and a new memoir and bibliography. “The 
Poetical Works of John Trumbull, containing ‘McFingal,’ 
a modern Epic Poem, revised and corrected with copious 
explanatory notes, ‘The Progress of Dulness,’ and a collection 
of poems on various subjects” has been published by The 
Andiron Club, of New York, in The Colonnade, xtv (1919-22). 
Oral Sumner Coad has discussed “An Old American College 
Play” (MLN, xxxvu. 157-163), The Mercenary Maich by 
Barnabas Bidwell, one of the rarest of early American plays. 
A survey of “American Plays of Our Forefathers” (North 
American Review, ccxv. 790-804) by Montrose J. Moses, 
dealing with plays prior to 1870, does little more than show 
that they were not like the plays of to-day. Freneau is the 
subject of one of the longer critical essays in Fred Lewis 
Pattee’s Side-Lights on American Literature. D. L. Clark 
has studied Brockden Brown and the Rights of Women (Univ. 
of Texas Bulletin, Compar. Lit. Series, No. 2, 48 pp.), and 
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Worthington Chauncey Ford has edited Broadsides, Ballads, 
Etc., printed in Massachusetts, 1639-1800 (Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Colls. vol. 75). In British Criticisms of American Writings, 
1815-1833 (Wisconsin) William B. Cairns has completed his 
study of the British attitude toward American literature 
during the first half century of the independence of the 
United States. Aiming to discover as far as possible the 
consensus of opinion among British readers, he has exam- 
ined a large number of minor and short-lived periodicals 
in addition to the well-known periodicals, and has presented 
his results in a volume of over 300 pages. 

American Indian Verse (Kansas), by Nellie Barnes, 
provides a representation of the verse of many tribes, in 
translation, indicating the poetic style, the variety of 
verse forms, and the preferred subjects. Guy Montgomery 
has presented “A Method of Studying the Structure of 
Primitive Verse Applied to the Songs of the Teton-Sioux”’ 
(Univ. of California Publ. in Modern Philology, xt. 269-283), 
and Eda Lou Walton has written “Navaho Poetry: An 
Interpretation” (Texas Review, vir. 198-210), with transla- 
tions by the author. Here may be mentioned a collection 
of Americans Ballads and Songs edited by Louise Pound, 
which, after a selection of imported ballads, gives examples of 
Native Ballads and Songs, Ballads of Criminals and Outlaws, 
Western Ballads and Songs, etc. Some of the texts are here 
printed for the first time. In this connection may be men- 
tioned also an article on “National Elements in Stephen 
Foster’s Art” (So. Ailantic Qu., xx1. 322-326) by J. G. 
Burnett, and several publications relating to the negro: 
“Pro-Slavery Propaganda in American Fiction of the Fifties” 
(So. Atlantic Qu., xx1. 41-50, 170-178), by Jeannette Reid 
Tandy; “The Negro in American Literature” (Bookman, 
LvI. 137-141), by Benjamin Brawley; ‘Racial Feeling in 
Negro Poetry” (So. Atlantic Qu., xx1. 14-29), by Newman I. 
White; and The Book of American Negro Poetry, chosen and 
edited by James Weldon Johnson, with an essay on the creat- 
ive capacities of the negro. 
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Most of the studies of the year have naturally dealt with 
the writers of the nineteenth century. There is a book on 
Religious Thought in the Greater American Poets by E. J. 
Bailey. Mr. Pattee’s book of Side-lights, already mentioned, 
contains interpretative and critical chapters on Bryant, Poe, 
Longfellow, Mary E. Wilkins, O. Henry, and Jack London. 
Stuart P. Sherman’s book on Americans includes chapters on 
Emerson, Whitman, and Joaquin Miller. Gamaliel Brad- 
ford’s American Portraits (1875-1900) gives biographical 
interpretations of Mark Twain, Sidney Lanier, Henry 
James, and Henry Adams. ‘An Unpublished Concord Jour- 
nal by Frank Sanborn” (Century Mag., N. S. Lxxxt. 825- 
835), edited by George S. Hellman, was written when 
Sanborn was a senior at Harvard College in 1854-55. M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe’s Memories of a Hostess is based on the 
diaries of Mrs. James T. Fields; Willa Cather has made the 
book an occasion for an article entitled “The House on 
Charles Street” (Literary Rev., mt. 173-174). Another 
valuable contemporary record of nineteenth-century writers 
is Caroline Ticknor’s Glimpses of Authors, containing 
reminiscences of Hawthorne, Whittier, Mark Twain, and 
many others. The Evening Post by Allan Nevins not only 
relates the history of a great American newspaper, but also 
contains a chapter useful to the student of Bryant. 

Of publications concerning individual writers of the 
century, the most important is Correspondence of James 
Fenimore-Cooper in 2 vols., edited by his grandson James 
Fenimore Cooper, covering nearly the whole of Cooper’s 
life. This correspondence will compensate in some measure 
for the lack of an adequate biography, although “the original 
letters,’”’ according to the editor, “contain much of too inti- 
mate a nature for the eyes of the public even now: this has 
been eliminated.” In an appendix is printed a journal relat- 
ing to Cooper’s home life in 1848. Poe is represented in this 
year’s studies by a discussion of “‘A Source for Annabel Lee”’ 
(JEGP. xx. 341-346) by R. A. Law; by “‘Poe’s Doctrine of 
Effect” (Univ. of California Publ. in Modern Philology, 
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x1. 179-186) by George F. Richardson; by a pamphlet de- 
scribing fully The Poe Cottage at Fordham (Trans. Bronx 
Society of Arts, Sciences, and History, 638 W. 158th St., 
New York) prepared by Reginald Pelham Bolton; and by 
T. O. Mabbott’s “The Letters from George W. Eveleth to 
Edgar Allan Poe” (Bulletin N. Y. Public Library). Surmise 
as to Whittier’s love affairs will hereafter be considerably 
reduced by the publication of Whittier’s Unknown Romance: 
Letters to Elizabeth Lloyd with an introduction by Marie V. 
Denervaud—letters which reveal the story of his main if not 
only passion. ‘“‘Emerson’s Debt to Montaigne” (Heller 
Volume, Washington Univ. Studies, pp. 245-262) has been 
studied by W. L. Ustick, and “Emerson as Poet of Nature” 
(PLMA, xxxvit. 599-614) by Norman Foerster. ‘The 
Indian Legend of Hiawatha” is the subject of a paper 
by Stith Thompson (PMLA, xxxvit. 128-140), and there 
are interesting glimpses of Longfellow in the Random 
Memories by the late Ernest Wadsworth Longfellow, 
although there is much less about the poet than one would 
expect. On Hawthorne, E. C. Ross contributes a single 
paragraph, “A Note on The Scarlet Letter” (MLN, xxxvii. 
58-59). “Childhood Traits in Whitman” (Dial, txxm. 
169-177) is written by Emory Holloway in the light of recent 
psychology; the author seeks to reveal childhood traits that 
survived in the adult Whitman. Walt Whitman in Mickle 
Street is the subject of a book by E. L. Keller. Carolyn 
Wells and Aldred F. Goldsmith have made A Conctse 
Bibliography of the Works of Walt Whitman, which includes 
also fifty works about Whitman. Although this is not the 
place for a bibliography of writings on Abraham Lincoln, one 
book, Lincoln, by Nathaniel Wright Stephenson, who empha- 
sizes the man’s inner life, should not be disregarded. ‘‘Un- 
published Chapters from the Autobiography of Mark Twain” 
(Harpers Mag. Cxutv. 273-280, 445-460, and cxtv. 310-315) 
will doubtless appear in book form along with additional mat- 
ter. Ralph Holmes has written on ‘Mark Twain and Music” 
(Century Mag., crv. 844-850), and Olin H. Moore on “Mark 
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Twain and Don Quixote” (PMLA, xxxvn.. 324-346). Abroad 
with Mark Twain and Eugene Field: Tales They Told to a Fel- 
low-Correspondent, by Henry W. Fisher, gives most of its 246 
pages to Mark Twain. “Sarah Orne Jewett’’ (Sewanee Rev., 
xxx. 20-26) is an interpretative study by Martha Hale 
Shackford. The Life of Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvell) 
by W. H. Dunn provides a full length biography. On 
William Sydney Porter there is an article, “O. Henry, 
Playwright,” (Bookman, ivi. 152-157), by Alexander Wooll- 
cott, and the Letters to Lithopolis; from O. Henry to Mable 
Wagnalls. Jessie B. Rittenhouse has published some 
“Memories of Madison Cawein” (Bookman, txt. 305-312). 
Marcus Dickey’s The Maturity of James Whitcomb Riley 
takes up the account of his life where The Youth of Riley 
left off. “William Vaughn Moody: An American Milton” 
(Double Dealer, tv. 79-86) is a critical article by Howard 
Mumford Jones. Meade Minnigerode has edited Some 
Personal Letters of Herman Melville, and a Bibliography 
(Edmond Byrne Hackett: Brick Row Book Shop), and 
Henry S. Canby has discussed critically “Conrad and 
Melville” (Literary Rev., 11. 393-394). William Dean Howells 
is an extended critical study by Delmar Gross Cooke. A 
new collection of essays by John Burroughs, The Last 
Harvest, has appeared, containing extended discussion of 
Emerson and Thoreau; also My Boyhood; with a Conclusion 
by His Son, Julian Burroughs, and John Burroughs Talks, 
a book of reminiscences and comments edited by Clifton 
Johnson. Allan Nevins has written an article on “Garland 
and the Prairies” (Literary Rev., 11. 881-882). There is a small 
volume of Twenty-one Letters of Ambrose Bierce (G. Kirk, 
Cleveland) edited with a note by Samuel Loveman. Two 
other collections of letters may be mentioned: Letters of 
James Gibbons Huneker, and The Letters of Horace Howard 
Furness, in 2 vols. Finally, there are several studies of a 
general nature: ‘‘Dante Interests in 19th Century America” 
(PQ. 1. 192-201) by Emilio Goggio; “English and American 
Appreciation of Rabelais’ (Univ. of California Publ. in 
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Modern Philology, x1. 139-151) by George Rupert MacMinn; 
and The Satirical Element in the American Novel (Pennsyl- 
vania) by Ernest J. Hall. 

Studies in present-day American literature are proceeding 
at such a furious rate that only a selection may here be 
attempted. One of the outstanding books is Carl Van 
Doren’s Contemporary American Novelists (1900-1920). 
Percy H. Boynton has done a similar work in his several 
papers on “American Authors of To-day” (Engl. Journal, 
xI. 383-391, 455-462, 527-535, 610-620), his subjects being 
E. A. Robinson, Robert Frost, Amy Lowell, Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters, and Carl Sandburg. In Appraisements and Asperities, 
Felix E. Schelling has written critically on “Carl Sandburg— 
Rebel?’’, “Our Miss Repplier,” “The Poetry of George E. 
Woodberry,” “The Quaintness of Mr. Crothers,” and “Some 
Forgotten Tales of Henry James.” Stuart P. Sherman has 
written a brochure entitled The Significance of Sinclair 
Lewis. ‘Sherwood Anderson” is the title of a paper by 
Paul Rosenfeld (Dial, xxxm. 29-42) and one by T. K. Whipple 
(Literary Rev., 11. 481-482). H. B. Fuller is the author of 
“Chicago Novelists” (Literary Rev., 1. 501-502), and Amy 
Lowell has attempted “A Bird’s-Eye View of E. A. Robin- 
son” (Dial, txx1t. 130-142). “Matthew Arnold and Ameri- 
can Letters To-day” (Sewanee Rev., xxx. 298-306), by 
Norman Foerster, is a consideration of tendencies in the 
light of Arnold’s criticism of the Romantic Movement. 
Two penetrating discussions of expressionism are “The Rag 
Bag of the Soul” (Literary Rev., 11. 237-238), by Edmund 
Wilson, Jr. and “The Expressionists” (Literary Rev., 111. 
285-286), by Henry S. Canby. Mr. Canby is also the 
author of Definitions, in which he seeks to ascertain the 
drift and meaning of contemporary literature. Of the many 
books on the drama, a single one may be named, The Theatre 
of Tomorrow, in which Kenneth MacGowan has made a 
useful collection of facts about recent stagecraft. Oliver 
M. Sayler has tried to present “The Real Eugene O’Neill” 
(Century Mag., N. S., txxxt. 351-359). Lastly, a hand- 
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book has been prepared by J. M. Manly and Edith Rickert, 
Contemporary American Literature: Bibliographies and Study 
Outlines. 

The foregoing record is clearly an indication of the rapidly 
growing interest in American letters, although it must be 
admitted that this interest is more popular than scholarly. 
Substantial studies of American subjects are still rare. 

NORMAN FOERSTER 


III. FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


American contributions to French studies have been 
chiefly in literary history, more largely in the modern than in 
the medieval field. A few writers have concerned them- 
selves with linguistic studies. M. B. Rowe defines aigre and 
discusses its survival in modern dialects in “Old French 
aigre ‘vinegar,’ ”’ (MLN, xxxvii. 438-440) and U. T. Holmes 
proposes etymologies for the Provencal words, enclutge, 


soanar, olifan in “Some Provengal Etymologies” (MP, 
xx. 95-97). A. D. Menut in his dissertation on The Seman- 
tics of Doublets in Old and Middle French (Columbia) first 
studies doublets of ecclesiastical, legal, and scientific origin, 
then those influenced by humanism and the rhetoriqueurs. 
O. M. Johnston in a “Note on Por ce que, Parce que, and 
Pour que” (MLN, xxxvu. 310-312) indicates the close 
relationship that existed between these conjunctions. J. L. 
Barker has contributed two articles on phonetics. His 
“Syllable and Word Division in French and English” (MP, 
xtx. 321-336) shows with diagrams the difference between 
English and French articulation in groups like sit down and 
/éte de, in words like temple and restaurant. His “Formation 
of Voiceless Consonants in French and English” (MP, xx. 
173-180) enlarges upon the theme that phoneticians in 
describing the formation of consonants have not taken into 
account how the positions they describe are reached and 
left. M. M. Dondo in his dissertation on Vers Libre, a logical 
development of French verse (Columbia) makes a special 
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study of rhythm and classifies the various metrical or 
rhythmical arrangements of which modern French seems 
capable. In “Seventeenth-Century Prosody: ‘Hier’; ‘Fléau’; 
‘Meurtrier’; ‘Fuir’ ” (MLN, xxxvu. 96-101) H. C. Lancaster 
shows that the réle of Corneille in establishing the syllable 
count for these words is less important than has been hitherto 
supposed. 

Before taking up contributions to the detail of literary 
history, I would mention two books of 4 more general 
nature which are of such high quality and will be of such 
importance to advanced students that, although they may 
be used as text-books, they clearly deserve consideration 
here. The first is A History of French Literature by W. A. 
Nitze and E. P. Dargan, which for its breadth of information 
and excellence of temper bids fair to rank as the leading book 
of its kind in English. The other by A. Morize, Problems 
and Methods of Literary History with special reference to 
Modern French Literature brings many valuable suggestions 
to men engaged in literary research. 

An important contribution to the study of Old French 
Literature has been made by E. C. Armstrong in The French 
Metrical Versions of Barlaam and Josaphat with especial 
reference to the termination in Gui de Cambrai (Elliott Mono- 
graphs, Princeton). He reproduces in facsimile portions of 
different versions and adds in an appendix the text of the 
Brussels fragments of Gui de Cambrai’s version. C. B. Lewis 
traces the “Origin of the Weaving Songs and the Theme of 
the Girl at the Fountain” (PMLA, xxxvu. 141-181) to 
annunciation legends in the Apocryphal Gospels, and M. B. 
Ogle traces to the same source the “Orchard Scene in Tydorel 
and Sir Gowther” (RR, x. 37-43). Information with 
regard to the relations that existed between the author of the 
Tristan and the Angevin rulers is furnished by R. S. Loomis 
in “Tristram and the House of Anjou” (MLR, xvit. 24-30) 
and by J. L. Deister in “Bernart de Ventadour’s Reference 
to the Tristan story” (MP, x1x. 287-296). In “The Sources 
of Ile et Galeron” (MP, xx. 35-44) F. A. G. Cowper com- 
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pletes the publication of his dissertation (Chicago), utilizing 
the new Wollaton Hall MS. and continuing a discussion 
begun by E. S. Sheldon (MP, xvi. 383-392)! M. E. 
Temple concludes that there was a certain amount of ‘‘Para- 
phrasing in the Livre de Paix of Christine de Pisan of the 
Paradiso IlI-V” (PMLA, xxxvii. 182-186). 

J. C. Dawson brings down to the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries his study of ‘“The Floral Games of Toulouse” 
(RR, xi. 97-114), printing a number of poems from the 
Livre rouge. A. H. Krappe in “Pierre de Ronsard’s ‘Hymne 
de la mort’ and Plutarch’s ‘Consolatio ad Apollonium’ ” 
(MLR, xvu. 150-156) argues that Ronsard modeled his 
poem on this treatise. G. L. van Roosbroeck suggests as 
the source of “A Lost Play by Alexandre Hardy” (MLN, 
xxxvit. 121-123) La Polyxene of Moliére d’Essertines. The 
same writer discusses “‘Corneille’s Relations with Louis 
Petit” (MLN, xxxvut. 307-309) and holds in “Corneille’s 
Cinna and the Conspiration des Dames’? (MP, xx. 1-17) that 
in choosing the subject of this play the dramatist had in 
mind a plot directed against Richelieu in 1626. In a fourth 
article, “Hamlet in France in 1663” (PMLA, xxxvn. 
228-242), he suggests the influence of Shakespeare on Mont- 
fleury’s Trasibule. H. C. Lancaster studies the life and 
works of a minor dramatist in “De Rayssiguier” (RHL, 
xx1x. 257-267). A. Constans advances the idea that the 
subject of “Georges de Scudéry’s Lost Epic” (MLN, xxxvil. 
212-215) was the deeds of Robert le Grand, Count of Dreux, 
who flourished in the twelfth century. F. B. Barton brings 
forward evidence to show that “The Sources of the Story 


1A. H. Krappe’s dissertation, Alliteration in the CHANSON DE ROLAND 
and in the CARMEN DE PRODICIONE GUENONIS (Chicago) was not mentioned 
in “American Bibliography for 1921.” The author lists all cases of allitera- 
tion and holds that the process had precedents in popular literature, Teutonic 
tradition, and Mediaeval Latin verse, but throws no light on the priority of 
the two poems. Another dissertation unmentioned last year is that of 
J. S. Will, Protestantism in France, II (1598-1629) (Columbia), which forms 
the only published part of a work in three volumes on Protestantism in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
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of Sesostris et Timaréte in Le Grand Cyrus” (MP, xx. 257- 
268) are largely found in Lope’s Los Prados de Leon. 
C. Searles in “La Fontaine’s Imitation” (PQ, 1. 56-70) 
discusses the fabulist’s method of rejuvenating ancient 
material, while L. Cons emends a passage in “La Préface 
des Fables de La Fontaine’ (MLN, xxxvm. 246-248). 
E. C. Hills in “Thomas Jefferson and Moliére” (MLN, 
xxxvil. 443) calls attention to Jefferson’s tribute to Moliére’s 
influence as regards physicians. T. W. Bussom publishes 
his dissertation in which he studies The Life and Works of 
Pradon (Minnesota), giving considerable space to the 
dramatist’s rivalry with Racine. 

In “Errors in Beauchamps’ ‘Recherches sur les théAtres 
de France’” (MLN, xxxvu. 466-469) H. C. Lancaster 
shows that one date is incorrect out of every six given by 
this often quoted eighteenth century authority. H. E. Haxo 
offers corrections to A. Caze’s Pierre Bayle in “Pierre Bayle 
and His Biographers” (MLN, xxxvu. 55-56). G. Atkinson 
has published a monograph entitled The Extraordinary 
Voyage in French Literature from 1700 to 1720 (Paris, Cham- 
pion), which is a continuation of his dissertation devoted to 
this type of travel literature in the seventeenth century. 
G. L. van Roosbroeck restores to G. Bernard, Maynard, 
and Grécourt “Verses attributed to Voltaire’ (MLN, 
xxxvil. 440-442). The same writer publishes “A Prologue 
for Voltaire’s Artémire’’ (PQ, 1. 137-141) that was circulated 
at the time Artémire appeared; he calls it a kind of parody of 
the first scene of Voltaire’s play, but he might have pointed 
out that half of it is a closer parody of the opening scene 
of Phédre. F. Vexler has published a dissertation called 
Studies in Diderot’s Esthetic Naturalism (Columbia), in 
which he indicates what his ideas were concerning the artistic 
imitation of nature in drama and tragedy and shows that 
he tries to conciliate esthetics of Classicist origin with the 
new systéme de la nature. It forms a part of a general study 
of Diderot’s esthetics, to be published subsequently. 
A. Schinz contributes a helpful bibliographical study of 
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recent Rousseau literature called ‘““Le Mouvement Rous- 
seauiste du Dernier Quart de Siécle’” (MP, xx. 149-172). 
F. A. Waterhouse in “An Interview with J. J. Rousseau” 
(PMLA, xxxvii. 113-127) recounts a visit of C. F. Weisse 
to Rousseau in 1760. E. H. Ayers publishes a long article 
entitled ‘‘Histoire de l’Impression et de la Publication de la 
Lettre @ D’Alembert de J. J. Rousseau” (PMLA, xxxvil. 
527-565). 

G. Chinard, in “La correspondance de Mme de Staél 
avec Jefferson” (RLC, 1. 621-640) publishes nine letters 
written from 1807 to 1817. The same writer discusses the 
relations of “Chateaubriand and Mrs. Sutton” (MLN, 
XxXXvil. 193-206) in the light of letters he publishes from the 
latter to the former, and destroys a legend related by Barthe 
with regard to Chateaubriand’s visit to America in ‘“‘Chateau- 
briand et l’Abbé C. F. Painchaud” (MLN, xxxvit. 101-105). 
A dissertation called “Supernaturalism and Satanism in 
Chateaubriand” (Columbia) has been published by M. Rud- 
win. It will form the opening chapter of a book to be called 
The Devil in Modern French Literature. G. Chinard points 
out the influence of Queen Mab and Alastor on la Maison du 
berger in “Shelley et Vigny: une source possible de la Maison 
du berger” (RLC, ut. 477-483). A. Schaffer studies the 
dependence of Banville on Villon in “The ‘Trente-six bal- 
lades joyeuses’ of Théodore de Banville’ (MLN, xxxvit. 
328-333). H.E. Patch in her dissertation on ‘‘The Dramatic 
Criticism of Théophile Gautier” (Bryn Mawr) summarizes 
Gautier’s theories about dramatic literature and his judg- 
ments of French plays from Corneille to his own day. A 67 
page appendix adds an index of his dramatic criticisms from 
1835 to 1872. B. M. Woodbridge emphasizes in ‘‘Flaubert 
and War Brides” (MLN, xxxvu. 183-185) the novelist’s 
contradictory attitudes towards war. The same writer 
points out a “kinship of imagination” between a passage in 
Anatole France and one in Daphnis and Chloe in “Sylvestre 
Bonnard and Philetas” (MLN, xxxvu. 56-58); but G. L. 
van Roosbroeck shows that France’s narrative is still nearer 
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to La Poupée of Bibiena in “Sylvestre Bonnard and the 
Fairy” (MLN, xxxvu. 248-250). A. Marinoni in “A Note 
on Maupassant” (MLN, xxxvit. 186-187) compares /es 
Tombales and the Widow of Ephesus. R. P. Bowen con- 
tributes an “Analysis of the Priest Genre in the Modern 
French Novel” (PMLA, xxxvu. 722-734) of the last 100 
years, and C. E. Young an article on ‘Marriage in the 
French Drama” (PQ, 1. 241-247) in which he studies the 
problems treated in various French plays from 1850 to 1910. 
D. C. Cabeen devotes to the study of a contemporary author 
his dissertation entitled The African Novels of Louis Ber- 
trand: A Phase of the Renascence of National Energy in 
France (Pennsylvania). 
H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 


IV. SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURE 


The most important contribution to Spanish linguistics 
made during the year by an American scholar is C. C. Mar- 
den’s second part of his edition of the Libro de A polonio 
(Eliott Monographs, 11-12, Princeton), the first part of 
which appeared in 1917. The first chapter records the gen- 
eral features of orthography, morphology, syntax, dialect 
and versification; the second chapter contains the text- 
emendations and personal interpretations of the editor, 
and the third chapter includes the vocabulary. The latter 
lists all forms, and the context as well when a word has more 
than one meaning in the text. The editor presents additional 
evidence that the Aragonese linguistic traits of the text are 
due to the copyist, and also that “the original poem adhered 
to the Alexandrine verse of the cuaderna via.” E.H. Tuttle 
continues his important studies in phonology. In “Spanish 
e for ue,” (MLR, xvi. 414-415) he argues that culebra for 
culuebra, frente for fruente, etc., are not due to dissimilation. 
The development began with assimilation; | and r were 
labialized and the weak u following was absorbed. In his 
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article “Romanic Etymologies,” (MLR, xvi. 79-80) he 
proposes Arabic origins for Galician axexar, Span. acechar; 
Span. acetre, cetre, celire, and Port. alcangar, Span. alcanzar. 
In “Notes étymologiques,” (ZRPh, x11. 685-687) he dis- 
cusses Portuguese and Spanish derivatives of arbitriare 
(albedriar, alvidrar) and arbitriu; Ital. brutto and Span. burdo 
from brutu, and suggests a Provencal origin for carrofia. 
D. S. Blondheim in “Vino judiego” (RFE. rx. 180-181) 
supplements A. Castro’s article on the same subject (RFE, 
vu) by citing the equivalents of “vino judiego” in early 
Catalan and Sicilian texts. 

H. M. Martin’s article “Termination of Qualifying Words 
before Feminine Nouns and Adjectives in the Plays of Lope 
de Vega” (MLN, xxxvit. 398-407) is devoted chiefly to a 
study of the use of e/ or Ja before feminine nouns beginning 
with accented a or ha, those beginning with unaccented a, 
those beginning with e, and before adjectives. A. S. Sloan 
in “The Pronouns of Address in Don Quijote” (RR, x11. 
65-76) shows that a study of Don Quijote does not confirm 
the statements of grammarians regarding the distinctions in 
the use of ##, vos and vuestra merced as pronouns of address. 
H. Keniston’s article ‘‘More on the Ending -ufdo” (Hisp. v. 
167-169) continues the discussion of diaeresis and synalepha 
in words of the huido type, begun in the previous volume. 

In the general field of Spanish literature C. Barja’s Libros 
y autores cldsicos offers an interesting survey of the outstand- 
ing writers and literary works down to the end of the seven- 
teenth century. In early Spanish literature, W. S. Hendrix 
in his article “Military Tactics in the Poem of the Cid” 
(MP, xx. 45-48) studies the poem from a new angle, and the 
high praise accorded to it by Southey and Coleridge is dis- 
cussed by E. Buceta in his “Opiniones de Southey y de 
Coleridge acerca del ‘Poema del Cid,’” (RFE, 1x. 52). 
S. G. Morley in “El romance del palmero” (RFE, 1x. 298- 
310) studies the eight versions of the “romance del palmero”’ 
prior to 1650, and finds that the story occurs in two narrative 
types and contains five important elements. With this as a 
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basis, he classifies the traditional ballads on this subject and 
offers suggestions regarding its original form. In “La 
leyenda de los Infantes de Lara” (Hisp. v. 149-156) A. M. 
Espinosa describes the experiences and gleanings of a ballad- 
collector in the country of the Infantes de Lara. 

Traditions of American scholarship have been followed 
in the amount of attention devoted to the Spanish drama. 
J. P. W. Crawford’s Spanish Drama before Lope de Vega 
(Pennsylvania) presents an outline of the development of 
dramatic literature from the earliest period to about the 
year 1590. In his article “Development of the Entremés 
before Lope de Rueda” (PMLA, xxxvut. 187-207) W. S. Jack 
shows that incidental comic scenes, which first appear in 
certain works of Juan del Encina, were gradually developed 
with greater detail and completeness until they came to 
possess unity of action and formed a new genre, the paso 
or entremés. J. P. W. Crawford’s “Early Spanish Wedding 
Plays” (RR, xu. 370-384) presents evidence of a special 
type of play in the sixteenth century which was frequently 
performed at weddings. In The Play of the Sibyl Cassandra 
(Bryn Mawr) G. G. King discusses the appearance of the 
sibyls in Gil Vicente’s auto, and gives additional proof of the 
close relationship that existed between the drama and the 
plastic and pictorial arts in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. In “La aparicién que hizo Jesu Christo a los dos’ 
discipulos que yvan a Emaus: an Early Sixteenth-Century 
Play” (RR, xu. 228-251) J. E. Gillet reprints with a brief 
introduction the 1603 Burgos edition of this play by Pedro 
Altamirando (or Altamira), which previously had been 
known only by Moratin’s brief extract from an edition of 
1523. The same writer, in an article entitled ‘“Cueva’s 
‘Comedia del Infamador’ and the Don Juan Legend” (MLN, 
XXXVII. 206-212) reviews the evidence of the relationship 
between Juan de la Cueva’s play and “El burlador de 
Sevilla,” and finds that Leucino in the former play “‘has con- 
tributed materially to the formation of the Don Juan type,” 
but that it is a forerunner rather than a model for “El bur- 
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lador de Sevilla.” G. T. Northup’s Ten Spanish Farces of 
the 16th, 17th and 18th Centuries illustrate admirably the 
development of the paso, entremés and sainete from Lope de 
Rueda to Ramén de la Cruz. The notes deal with important 
literary and linguistic questions, and the introduction sum- 
marizes the historical development of the entremés and raises 
the question of the influence of the commedia dell’arte. The 
sixth volume of the Comedias y entremeses (Madrid) which 
forms a part of the notable Obras completas de Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra edited by R. Schevill and A. Bonilla y 
San Martin, is devoted to a detailed study of the dramatic 
works of Cervantes. In addition to many new facts regard- 
ing the sources of the plays the editors present evidence that 
a number of the comedias published in 1615, and especially 
La casa de los celos, Los batos de Argel and El laberinto de 
Amor, were written during his first period of dramatic 
activity (1582-1587). This volume also contains an edition 
of the Poestas sueltas of Cervantes. In the same series have 
appeared during the year a volume devoted to the Viage del 
Parnaso and the first volume of the Novelas Exemplares, 
accompanied by ample notes. 

Curiously enough, much less attention has been devoted 
to the later drama. S. G. Morley in his ‘Notes on the 
Bibliography of Lope de Vega’s Comedias” (MP. xx. 201- 
217) makes use of Cambronero’s catalogue of the Biblioteca 
Municipal of Madrid, a manuscript index of Spanish plays 
by don Joaquin Arteaga and other sources to make correc- 
tions in Rennert’s bibliography of Lope de Vega’s plays, and 
in the Rennert-Castro bibliography. F. O. Reed’s ‘Spanish 
Usages and Customs in the Seventeenth Century as noted in 
the Works of Lope de Vega” (PQ. 1. 117-127) gives an inti- 
mate picture of Spanish life in the seventeenth century and 
makes clear the meaning of many allusions found in the 
plays of Lope de Vega and his contemporaries. Southey’s 
interest in Lope de Vega is discussed by E. Buceta, “Una 
traduccién de Lope de Vega hecha por Southey” (RR, x11. 
80-83). J. E. Gillet’s “Church-and-Stage Controversy in 
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Granada” (MLN, xxxvu. 284-89) examines an anonymous 
eighteenth-century document in which the theater is blamed 
for presenting men and women of lax morals on the stage 
and for permitting the impersonation of various sacred 
characters. Other pamphlets are described which throw 
light on the conflict between Church and Stage at Granada 
in the 18th century. 

Hayward Keniston’s Garcilaso de la Vega, a Critical Study 
of his Life and Works (Hispanic Society) is a noteworthy 
contribution to our knowledge of sixteenth-century poetry. 
It corrects mistakes of previous biographers, offers new facts 
in the poet’s life and presents a social background of absorb- 
ing interest. The author’s arguments in favor of Garcilaso’s 
priority over Bosc4n in the composition of versos sueltos 
and octaves are especially important. G. I. Dale studies 
“The Homeric Simile in the ‘Araucana’ of Ercilla”’ (Heller 
Volume, Washington Univ.) and finds that “the charge of 
unevenness and inconsistency which has been made against 
the poem as a whole may justly be applied to the amplified 
similes.”” Don Quixote and Sancho Panza as the prototypes 
of Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn are entertainingly discussed 
by O. H. Moore in “Mark Twain and Don Quixote” (PMLA, 
XxXxvil. 324-346). The first two chapters that have appeared 
of L. E. V. Sylvania’s ““Dofia Maria de Zayas y Sotomayor: 
A Contribution to the Study of her Works” (RR, x1. 
197-213) are restricted to dofia Marfa’s position as a feminist 
and to a discussion of the ethical principles underlying her 
novels. 

In the field of nineteenth-century literature, F. Schneider 
in “Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer as ‘Poeta’ and his Knowledge 
of Heine’s ‘Lieder,’”’ (MP, x1x 245-256) describes his dis- 
covery of a manuscript of Bécquer’s Remas from which the 
latter were published after his death and discusses the 
changes introduced into the printed version. He presents 
plausible arguments that Bécquer became interested in 
Heine about the year 1860 as a result of his friendship for 
Augusto Ferran y Fornies, an enthusiastic admirer of German 
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literature. The Romantic Dramas of Garcta Gutiérrez (Colum- 
bia, Instituto de las Espafias) by N. B. Adams gives an 
account of the poet’s life and the advent of romantic drama 
in Spain, and analyzes his romantic plays. R. T. House in 
“Lope de Vega and ‘Un drama nuevo,’”’ (RR, xt. 84-87) 
adds Lope de Vega’s Lo fingido verdadero to the list of plays 
said to have been employed by Tamayo y Baus in the com- 
position of Un drama nuevo. T. A. Fitz Gerald’s “Some 
Notes on the Sources of Zorrilla’s ‘Don Juan Tenorio,’ ” 
(Hisp. v. 1-7) discusses the inaccuracies contained in Zorrilla’s 
own statements regarding his use of earlier versions of the 
Don Juan legend. C. E. Farnham’s, “American Travellers 
in Spain (1777-1867) (RR, x1. 44-64 and 252-262) records 
the discomforts experienced in Spanish inns by American 
travellers in the days when travelling in Spain was not an 
unalloyed pleasure. 

S. E. Leavitt lays the basis for a systematic study of the lit- 
erature of threeSpanish American countries in three important 
articles: “A Bibliography of Peruvian Literature (1821- 
1919)” (RR, xu. 151-194); “Uruguayan Literature. Bibliog- 
raphy” (Hisp. v. 121-132 and 186-196); and “Chilean Litera- 
ture: A Bibliography of Literary Criticism, Biography, and 
Literary Controversy” (The Hispanic American Hist. Rev., 
v. 116-143; 274-297; 516-534; 760-776). G. G. King in A 
Citizen of the Twilight: José Asuncién Silva (Bryn Mawr) 
interprets the work of Colombia’s greatest poet. 

J. P. WickErsHAM CRAWFORD 


V. ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


In the field of Italian linguistics H. H. Vaughan in “The 
Influence of Non-Latin Elements on the Tonic Vowel in 
Italian Dialects” (PQ. 1. 147-153) argues in favor of Germanic 
and Celtic influences upon North Italian dialects, Oscan 
influences on the speech of the Neapolitan provinces and the 
Abruzzi, and Greek influences on the dialects of Terra 
d’Otranto, the Calabrie and Sicily. C. Goggio’s “The Use 
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of the Conditional Perfect for the Conditional Present in 
Italian” (PMLA, xxxvu. 566-573) records the frequent use 
of the conditional perfect for the conditional present. The 
emphatic quality which at first characterized this con- 
struction has to a large degree disappeared. It seems to 
have been used more commonly in Tuscany than elsewhere. 
In addition to K. McKenzie’s scholarly edition of La 
Vita Nuova and Thomas Nelson Page’s last eloquent tribute 
to Dante and his Influence, two important publications deal 
with Dante. In “The Gilded Leaden Cloaks of the Hypo- 
crites (Inferno, xxim, 58-66)” (RR, xm. 335-352) G. L. 
Hamilton illustrates with a wealth of analogues drawn from 
medieval history, exempla, theological treatises and folk 
lore the punishment of hypocrites as described by Dante. 
In his “Dante Notes” (MLN, xxxvu. 36-39) H. D. Austin 
gives Albertus Magnus as source for the explanation of 
Galassia in the Convivio u. 15. He also gives a plausible 
explanation of the much-discussed ‘“‘Indico Legno” (Purg. 
vu, 74) as “Indian gem,” mentioned as lignis by Isidore of 
Seville, and as lychnis by Solinus and Pliny. In these cases 
the Indian origin of the gem is mentioned. The study of 
Dante from the days of Ticknor to Norton is described by 
E. Goggio in his article “Dante Interests in Nineteenth 
Century America” (PQ. 1. 192-199). C. E. Whitmore con- 
cludes his “Studies in the Text of the Sicilian Poets” (RR, 
x11. 353-369) with a further examination of the chief sources 
and general considerations regarding their relationships. 
Miss Winifred Smith makes two contributions in a field 
which is peculiarly her own. In ‘““Two Commedie dell’arte 
on the Measure for Measure Story” (RR, x11. 263-275) she 
publishes two inedited seventeenth-century scenarios based 
upon Cintio’s Epizia, and in ““Giovan Battista Andreini as a 
Theatrical Innovator” (MLR, xvm. 31-41) she discusses the 
improvements introduced in Italian stage productions during 
the first half of the sixteenth-century. In fiction A. H. 
Krappe’s article on the “Source of Sebastiano Erizzo’s Sei 
Giornate,”’ (MP, x1x. 269-284) records the sources of twenty- 
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nine of the thirty-seven tales, chiefly in Valerius Maximus, 
Boccaccio, Gesta Romanorum and other medieval compila- 
tions. The same writer’s “Note on Bandello, Parte 1, 
Novella 14” (PQ, 1. 301-303) indicates certain scholia to 
Ovid’s Ibis as the source for an important incident in this 
novella. J. L. Russo in his “Lorenzo da Ponte. Poet and 
Adventurer” (Columbia) gives a fascinating account of the 
checkered career of the librettist of Le Nozze di Figaro and 
Don Giovanni, first Professor of Italian at Columbia Univer- 
sity, and the earliest exponent of Italian literature and music 
in this country. N. I. White proves in “An Italian ‘Imita- 
tion’ of Shelley’s The Cenci” (PMLA, xxxvu. 683-690) 
that it is more correct to speak of G. B. Niccolini’s Beatrice 
Cenci as a translation rather than imitation of Shelley’s 
drama. R. Altrocchi in an interesting essay appraises with 
keen insight and balanced judgment Gabriele D’ Annunzio, 
Poet of Beatuy and Decadence (The Chicago Literary Club). 
J. P. WickERSHAM CRAWFORD 


VI. GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Literary criticism in the field of German literature is, as 
usual well represented by numerous articles and reviews. 
E. Prokosch, “Stammesart in der neueren Dichtung” 
(MLJ, vit. 155-163) shows that German literature should be 
studied from the standpoint of the individual German races, 
a principle already employed by Nadler in his History of 
German Literature. M.G. Bach discusses Wieland’s Altitude 
toward Women and her Cultural-Social Relations (Columbia). 
Archer Taylor in an article “Three Sins of the Hermit” 
(MP, xx. 61-94) treats of a folktale, given by Wickram in his 
Rollwagenbiichlein, enlarged and adapted by M. G. Lewis in 
his Monk and used by E. T. A. Hofmann in his Elixiere des 
Teufels. An article by Fletcher Briggs “Glover’s Influence 
on Klopstock”’ (PQ, 1. 290-300) traces the influence of the 
English poet’s epic Leonidas on Klopstock’s verse. H. J. 
Weigand has continued his studies on Heine by an article 
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on “Heine’s Family Feud” (JEGP, xx1. 70-106) in which he 
discusses in much detail the struggle of the poet with his 
relatives over the estate of his wealthy uncle Solomon Heine. 

The interest in Goethe continues unabated. James T. 
Hatfield in an article “Goethe and the Ku Klux Klan” 
(PMLA, xxxvu. 735-739) presents the interesting suggestion 
that there is a possible connection between the Vehmgericht 
of Goethe’s Gétz and the Klan, through the medium of 
Scott’s novel Anne of Geierstein which stood under the 
influence of Goethe’s drama and was well known in the 
South. A. B. Benson discusses “English Criticism of the 
Prologue in Heaven in Goethe’s Faust” (MP, xx. 225-243) 
showing how little the English understood the scene and how 
Goethe’s apparent irreverence shocked them. In an article 
“Another Faust” (JEGP, xxt. 539-555) H. W. Puckett has 
discussed a new treatment of the second part of Goethe’s 
Faust by Ferdinand Avenarius which appeared in 1919. The 
author, discontented with the way Goethe continued the 
problem, has given to the world his own idea. He connects it 
with the first part of Goethe’s Faust by a Vorspiel and 
develops the action in five Handlungen, the first and third of 
which are further divided into four Aufziige each. Puckett 
gives the contents of the work and comments on its lack of 
poetic beauty while admiring its philosophy. E. Prokosch, 
in an article entitled “Deutsches Volkstum in Goethe’s 
Faust” (Pdd. Monatshefte, Jahrbuch fiir 1921, 39-48) gives 
a new and original interpretation of the second part of Faust, 
considering it to be a review of Goethe’s life and of German 
history in symbolic form from the beginning of his Weimar 
period to the end of his life. Problems of Faust are also 
treated by A. B. Faust in his article “The Origin of the 
Gretchen Theme in Faust” (MP, xx. 181-188). He dis- 
cusses Bode’s work on Die Schicksale der Friederike Brion 
and Otto von Boenigh’s essay Das Urbild von Goethe's 
Gretchen (1914) which tried to prove that Maria Flint of 
Stralsund was Goethe’s model for Gretchen. Faust shows 
that Bode has succeeded in clearing the character of Fried- 
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erike. He dismisses von Boenigh’s argument, however, as 
it can not be proven that Goethe ever heard of Maria Flint. 
He thinks that the Gretchen episode had its origin, not in 
personal experiences of Goethe, but in the awakening of a 
humanitarian sentiment characteristic of the period of 
Goethe’s early manhood. A. W. Porterfield writes on 
“Goethian Generosity” (Bookm. tv. 540-542). A selec- 
tion of Goethe’s Literary Essays in English has been compiled 
by J. E. Spingarn. The selection has been carefully made, 
but many of the essays are only of ephemera! value. 

Martin Schuetze continues his essays on “Fundamental 
Ideas in Herder’s Thought” (MP, xx, 361-382) discussing 
various phases of environment. Seven hitherto unprinted 
letters of Varnhagen’s von Ense to J. P. Eckerman have 
been published by Carl F. Schreiber (JEGP, xx1, 411-430). 
Irving Babbitt in an article “Schiller’s Romanticism” 
(MLN, xxvu, 257-268) defends his view of the influence of 
romanticism on Schiller against Professor Lovejoy’s criticism, 
who then replies in the same number (268-274). German 
literature since the war is briefly treated by A. Filipov under 
the title “New German Literature” (Liv. Age, cccxim1, 538- 
543). 

Older German literature is represented by a translation of 
Hans Sachs’ Fastnachtspiel under the title Wandering 
Scholar from Paradise (Little Theatre Classics); further by 
two articles by Clair H. Bell, one “The Call of the Blood 
in the Medieval German Epics’ (MLN, xxvu, 17-26), 
discussing how the tie of common blood asserts itself in 
those unconscious of any kinship—a feature not yet found 
in the Hildebrandslied and lost again at a later date, as 
instanced by Lessing’s Nathan—the other The Sister’s 
Son in Medieval German Epics (California), treating the 
survival of matriliny in these poems. Further, John C. 
Hodges “The Nibelungen Saga and the Great Irish Epic”’ 
(MP, xx, 383-394) denies Zimmer’s theory that the Irish 
poem was influenced by the Nibelungen legend. Ernst Voss 
in an article “Two Alsatian Poets” (JEGP, xx1, 502-512) 
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discusses the well known controversy between Jacob Wim- 
pheling and Thomas Murner. D. S. Jordan has written on 
the humanist Ulrich von Hutten. 

The growing interest in the German drama is shown by 
the many translations and the critical reviews of German 
plays. Georg Kaiser’s tragedy From Morn to Midnight has 
been translated by Ashley Dukes for the Theatre Guild 
(Brentano). Stefan Zweig’s drama Jeremiah has been done 
into English by Eden and Cedar Paul. The plays of Hein- 
rich von Kleist have been treated in three articles: Arturo 
Farinelli ‘“Kleist’s Prinz von Homburg” (JEGP, xx1, 621- 
644) tries to prove that the elector did not really intend to 
have the prince executed for insubordination, but used the 
execution as a threat to cure the prince of his dreaminess 
and to enoble him. C. H. Ibershoff in an article “A Note on 
Kleist’s Prinz von Homburg” (JEGP, xx1, 670-674) calls 
attention to two parallel episodes, one the fate of a French 
soldier in Scotland, who, because he helped in the capture 
of a fort, was first knighted and then hanged for disobedience 
of orders, second the scene in Scott’s Fair Maid of Perth in 
which the Highland chief Conachar shows the same abject 
cowardice as does the prince at the sight of his grave. 
Walter Silz “Rational and Emotional Elements in Heinrich 
von Kleist” (MLN, xxv, 321-327) shows how the man 
and the poet are inseparably blended in Kleist. E. C. Roed- 
der has written a monograph Richard Wagner’s Die Meister- 
singer and its Literary Precursors (Trans. Wisconsin Acad. 
xx, 33-129). No article has appeared on Hebbel, but an 
excellent edition of his Nibelungen trilogy has been prepared 
by Adolf Busse for the Oxford German Series. 

Recent German dramas have been frequently discussed. 
Ebel T. Scheffauer, under the caption “New German 
‘Storm and Stress’ (Bookm. tv1, 237-239), writes of Fritz 
von Unruh’s Stiirme, a very successful drama dealing with 
the ideal of stern duty, and of The Machine-Stormers by the 
gifted proletarian poet Ernst Toller, which has caused a sen- 
sation and deals with the ‘clash of English workmen at the 
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beginning of the nineteenth century, somewhat in the style 
of Hauptmann’s Weber. The same critic reviews Georg 
Kaiser’s new drama Noli Me Tangere, based on his prison 
experiences and containing no action but only the endless 
conversation of sixteen prisoners who are distinguished solely 
by their numbers, expressing their yearnings for light, air 
and food (Bookm. tv1, 373-375). She also calls attention to 
the celebration of Hauptmann’s sixtieth birthday and to 
the many revivals of his plays in Germany. The recent 
production of Hauptmann’s peasant drama Rosa Bernd in 
New York is reviewed by Lewisohn (Nation, cxv1, 392-394) 
and by S. Young (New Rep. xxxu1, 251-252). Two recent 
German dramas Die Pest by Bernhard Benson and Die 
Gétter priifung by Kurt Eisner are briefly reviewed (Liv. Age, 
cccx, 494-495). Another brief article on ““Modern German 
Drama” will be found in Liv. Age, cccxiv, 616-617. A 
long article by G. Maxwell “Oberammergau and its Passion 
Play” (Fortn. cxxm, 1018-29) gives a history of the genesis 
of the play. 

A number of German novels have appeared in English 
translation during the year. Foremost stands Hauptmann’s 
latest novel Phantom, a psychological treatment of a sordid 
life, which has been translated by B. I. Morgan under the 
title The Phantom. Jacob Wassermann’s novel The World’s 
Illusion which was so successful in this country has been fol- 
lowed by another powerful story The Gooseman, translated 
by A. W. Porterfield. Two works of Arthur Schnitzler have 
been rendered into English: Doctor Graesler, translated by 
Paul B. Zeisler has been appearing in serial form (Dial, 
LXxllI, July to Nov.) together with an appreciation of the 
author from the pen of R. Specht, further Casanova’s Home 
Coming (Seltzer), also a volume of his short stories under the 
title Shepherd’s Pipe, translated by O. T. Theiss (Sea Gull 
Lib.). Waldemar Bonsel’s charming story of insect life 
The Adventures of Maya the Bee, interesting alike to adults 
and children, has been translated by Adele Seltzer. Ernst 
von Wildenbruch’s well-known tale Neid has been translated 
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under the title Envy by Elise Traut and an edition of two 
humorous tales has appeared under the title Der Onkel aus 
Pommern. (Oxford Junior German Series.) Several more 
of Johanna Spyxi’s children’s tales have appeared in transla- 
tion: Rico and Wiseli, Rico and Stineli, and How Wiseli 
was provided for, translated by Louise Brooks. Trini, the 
Little Strawberry Girl, translated by Helen B. Dole; also a 
new edition of Heidi. 

B. A. Uhlendorf has discussed “The Ethnic Elements 
and National Problems in the Writings of Charles Sealsfield”’ 
(Deutsch-Amer. Geschichisblatter, xx). Ethel Scheffauer 
(Bookm. ivi, 238) calls attention to the powerful nature 
novels of Hermann Léns. Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s 
Lucidor, a narrative giving dramatic characters and situa- 
tions for an unwritten comedy has been published in transla- 
tion by Kenneth Burke (Liv. Age, cccxiv, 121-132). 

In the field of verse a few epigrams of Hofmannsthal have 
been published under the title “From the Book of Friends” 
(Dial, txxi11, 3-4) Heinrich Heine’s “Monologue from a mat- 
tress,” translated by L. Untermeyer has appeared (Poetry, xx1, 
318-323). F. Bruns who published an anthology of German 
lyrics last year has written on Modern Thought in German 
Lyric Poets from Goethe to Dehmel (Wisconsin). A number 
of German lyrics by Holz, Rilke, Klemm, Werfel and others 
have been translated by Babette Deutsch and Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky (Poetry, xx1) and Babette Deutsch touches on 
the verse of various German lyricists under the title “A 
Note in Modern German Poetry” (Poetry, xx1, 149-153). 
Oider German verse is represented by a translation of 
Ewald von Kleist’s Wonderful Crucifix of Limpias by E. F. 
Reeve and by a dissertation by Elizabeth F. Johnson on 
Weckherlin’s Eclogues of the Seasons (Johns Hopkins). 

In the Pennsylvania German field a large work has ap- 
peared from the pen of James O. Knaus, Jr., entitled Social 
Conditions among the Pennsylvania Germans in the Eighteenth 
Century, as Revealed in the German Newspapers Published in 
America (Lancaster, Pa.), in which he discusses the news- 
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papers, the education, the language, traits, vocations and 
political ideals of these people. Further S. G. Zerfass has 
written a complete History of the Ephrata Cloister (Lititz, 
Pa.). In this connection an older work of H. H. Reichardt 
Pennsyloania German Dialect Writings and their Writers 
deserves mention (Penna. Ger. Soc. 1918). 

Philological articles have been fairly numerous. The fol- 
lowing are of a general nature. E. Prokosch in a stimulating 
article on “Inflectional Contrasts in Germanic” (JEGP, xx, 
468-490) has shown how association not only by analogy 
but also by contrast has given rise to many morphological 
changes. Incidentally he discusses such moot questions 
as the origin of the Gothic forms métum, gémum, the u-forms 
of the second ablaut class, and the West and North Germanic 
forms of the preterite of the seventh ablaut class. In 
another article ““Lautverschiebung und Lenierung” (JEGP, 
xxI, 119-126) the same scholar denies the resemblance 
between the Germanic sound shifting and the Keltic leni- 
tion. S. Feist in an article entitled “Die religionsge- 
schichtliche Bedeutung der Altesten Runeninschriften” 
(JEGP, xx1, 601-611) shows the religious significance of the 
formula “I(+name) wrote,” etc., tracing parallels in non- 
Germanic languages. Hermann Collitz ‘‘Germanische Wort- 
deutungen” (MLN, xxxvii, 215-217, 271-279) treats 
Gothic inn, inna and duginnan, identifying the latter with 
Latin pre-hendo. Friedrich Kluge, ““Germanisches Recken- 
tum und frz. gargon” (MLN, xxxvul, 385-390) defends 
his theory connecting the French word with German Recke. 
S. Kroesch in “Semantic Notes (JEGP, xx1, 612-620) 
treats among other things the German word bekiimmern 
and the Dutch lorrendraaier. W. Kurrelmeyer continues 
his articles on “German Lexicography” (MLN, xxxvu, 
390 ff.) by discussing several words whose origin is un- 
certain. E. H. Zeydel “Das kommt mir Spanisch vor” 
(JEGP, xxi, 335-340) traces the origin of the phrase back 
to the political conditions of the sixteenth century in which 
much prejudice against the Spaniards existed and shows 
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the change in meaning from “strange and unfamiliar” to 
“proud and haughty” F. Klaeber, “Kritik und Kritiker 
der deutschen Sprache” (Pad. Monatshefte, Jb. fiir 1921, 
22-26) gives a number of interesting criticisms of the German 
language, mostly on the part of foreigners. 

Gothic is represented by some excellent “Gothic Notes’ 
by A. W. Sturtevant (JEGP, xx1, 442-456) in which he 
discusses the dative construction anahaim wisan, the plural 
of consonant stems, and the weak inflection of the predicate 
adjective. The same scholar in an article “Zum altnordis- 
chen Vokalismus” (JEGP, xx1, 513-538) treats various 
irregularities of Old Norse verbs such as ma:megin. Old 
High German has two articles devoted to the often discussed 
word of the Hildebrandslied sunu-faterungo, one by A. L. 
Corin (JEGP, xxt, 153-159), presents the novel theory 
that ungo is an enclitic conjunction cognate with Gothic 
-uh, and with the meaning and use of Latin que, filius pater- 
que, as it were; the other by Herman Collitz (JEGP, xx1, 
551-571), defends Médller’s view of the form as an old dual, 
felt as a plural; he also discusses the suffix -ung in its rela- 
tion to -ing. One monograph concerns itself with the Old 
Saxon epic the Heliand. It is E. C. Metzenthin’s disserta- 
tion Die Adressaten des Heliand (Univ. of Pa. JEGP, xx1, 
191-223; 457-506) which opens up again the question of the 
home of the poem and comes to the conclusion that the 
author was a Saxon cleric and that the work was written to 
further the missionary activities of the Frankish church 
so dear to the heart of Louis the Pious, and was addressed 
to the inhabitants of the shore of the North Sea, especially 
those living in Saxo-Danish territory. 

Modern German grammar is represented by a second 
revised and enlarged edition of G. O. Curme’s admirable 
Grammar of the German Language. J. Bithell has compiled 
a Commercial German Dictionary. H. Lang, a German- 
English Medical Dictionary 2nd edition, Blackiston. W. 
Kohler, an Encyclopedic Dictionary of the German Lan- 
guage. The same firm has also issued a German-Swedish 
Dictionary by F. Wrede. 
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Turning now to the Scandinavian field we find an ad- 
mirable archaeological article by George T. Flom “South 
Scandinavian Rock Tracings’” (SS, vim, 1-21), illustrated 
by five plates. The discussion of early voyages to the coast 
of North America is continued by L. M. Larson in an article 
“Did John Scolvus Visit Labrador and Newfoundland in 
about 1476?” (SS, vu, 81-89), answering the question in the 
affirmative. The points on which this view is based are also 
given by the author (ASR, x, 42-43). A volume of Anglo- 
Saxon and Old Norse poems in English translation has been 
published by G. N. Kershaw. Halidér Hermannsson has 
compiled a bibliography under the title Icelandic Books of 
the Seventeenth Century (Islandica 14, Cornell) and G. T. 
Flom has discussed The Language of the Konungs skuggsjé 
(Speculum regale) (Illinois). J. G. H. Holme writes on the 
present literary renaissance in Iceland under the title 
“Tceland’s Younger Choir’ (ASR, x, 550-553). Skuli 
Johnson has translated a “Group of Icelandic Lays” (ASR, 
x, 554-5) and Jakobina Johnson an Icelandic poem of 
Matthias Jochumsson (ASR, x, 281) under the title “Provi- 
dence.” 

The Norwegian novel is well represented by several stories 
of Johan Bojer. His Last of the Vikings began in the Novem- 
ber Century and his Dyrendal, a tragic story of a farmer’s 
daughter, has been translated by A. R. Shelander under 
the title God and Woman. Skobelef, a story of a horse, has 
been translated by S. B. Hustvedt (ASR, x, 416-422). 
Karl Asen in Heaven appeared in the Bookman (tiv, 327-333); 
The Light, on Rembrandt, in the Century, (11, 215-222). 
Two stories of Knut Hamsun: Under the Autumn Star and 
A Wanderer Plays on Muted Strings containing the musings of 
a literary, nature-loving tramp have been translated by 
W. W. Worster under the title Wanderers. Josef Wiehr has 
written an excellent biography of Hamsun (Smith College) 
and Hanna A. Larsen has published a monograph on the 
same author. She has also contributed an article on “Recent 
Norwegian Books” (ASR, x, 659-667), dealing with novels 
of Bojer, Sigrid Undset, Olav Duun, Sjur Bygoi and others, 
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Helpless, a story by Per Sivele, one of Norway’s great poets, 
has been translated by Mabel J. Leland (ASR, x, 477-486). 
The Moose Hunter, a short story by the Norwegian novelist 
Mikkjel Fonhus appeared in (ASR, x, 742-748). 

Ibsen, as usual stands in the foreground of interest in 
Norwegian drama. A new edition of Peer Gynt has ap- 
peared in Everymans Library. Julius E. Olson in an article 
entitled ‘‘Phases of Ibsen’s Authorship” (SS, v1, 65-80) 
discusses the subconscious elements in the composition of 
Peer Gynt; further the hiatus between Ibsen’s dramatic 
poems and his social dramas, pointing out that poetic imagi- 
nation is the source of the former, while reason is the basis 
of the latter. Gunnar Heiberg’s three-act play The Balcony 
has been translated by E. J. Vickner and Glenn Hughes 
(Poet Lore, xxx, 475-496). A short Norwegian grammar 
entitled Nerwegian Self-Taught has been prepared by C. 
Thimm. 

Selma Lagerléf stands foremost in the domain of Swedish 
literature. Her unusual story Bannlyst dealing with the 
ostracism of an Arctic explorer under suspicion of having 
eaten human flesh, has been translated by W. W. Worster 
under the title The Outcast. A new translation of Gésta 
Berling has been made by Pauline P. Flach for the Lambskin 
Library. Two of her short stories have appeared in English 
Translation: The Eclipse (ASR, x, 726-729) and A Halland 
Tale (Liv. Age, cccxtv, 479-485). A one act drama Lighi- 
ing of the Christmas Tree has appeared in the Vassar Series. 
A short story of the Swedish novelist Sigfrid Siewrtz has 
been translated by C. W. Stork as Leonard and the Fisherman 
(ASR, x, 403-411). F. J. Fielden has translated Selected 
Short Stories of the Swedish writer Per Hallstrom as volume 
20 of the Scandinavian Classics. English versions of Ernst 
Ahlgren’s short story “Mother Malena’s Hen” (ASR, x, 
765-770) and Hjalmar Séderberg’s story “The Wages of 
Sin” (ASR, x, 361-365) have been made by C. W. Stork, 
who has also translated a number of Swedish poems during 
the year (ASR, x and Poetry, xx1, 73). A number of sketches 
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in Swedish by Erik Dahlheim have appeared under the title 
En Modors Skugga. Johan Mortensen, professor of litera- 
ture at the University of Lund, has contributed another 
article on “Books of the Year” (ASR, x, 667-674), discus- 
sing works of Selma Lagerléf, Anna Elgstrém, Henning 
Berger, Gustav Hellstrém and others. Ingve Hedvall 
writes on ‘The Swedish Theatre of Today” (ASR, x, 543- 
549). Amandus Johnson, well-known as the historian of the 
Swedes in America, has treated The Swedish Contributions to 
American National Life 1638-1921 (Com. of the Swedish 
section of America’s Making, 7 West 16th St. N. Y. 

A number of critical articles have also appeared. A. W. 
Sturtevant ‘“The Character of Ingeborg in Tegnér’s Frithiof’s 
Saga” (SS, v1, 31-51) contrasts this Swedish ideal of woman 
with those of Goethe and Schiller. In another article 
“Frithiof P& Sin Faders Hig” (SS, vir, 101-109) the same 
scholar discusses the purification and conversion of the hero 
in Tegnér’s poem. Johan Mortensen writes on “Strind- 
berg’s Personality” (ASR, x, 287-295). 

The most important contribution from Danish literature 
is the third and last part of Martin Nexé’s novel Ditte. It 
is entitled Toward the Stars and describes the tragic end of 
the unfortunate heroine, a poor girl of the working class 
(translated by Asta and Rowland Kenney). Under the 
title, “Egholm and his God,’”’ W. W. Worster has translated 
a novel of the Danish novelist Johannes Buchholtz, an 
excellent character study of a religious fanatic; also a 
continuation of Egholm, entitled The Miracles of Clara 
van Haag, setting forth the adventures of Egholm as a 
photographer and those of his daughter Hedwig in the house 
of the Van Haag’s. It furnishes us with rather unreal 
but humorous pictures of life in a small Danish town. 
Jacobsen’s poems have appeared in English in the Sheldon- 
ian Series. Svend Fleuron’s remarkable animal tale Kittens, 
a Family Chronicle has been translated by David Pritchard 
with a foreward by Carl van Vechten. Two Dead Men, a 
detective story dealing with a murder in Copenhagen, 
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written by Jens Anker, has been translated by Frithjof 
Toksvig. Gunnar Gunnarsson’s Guest the One-Eyed, a 
chronicle of an Icelandic family, giving a series of pictures of 
life in Iceland, has been translated by W. W. Worster. 
Sworn Brothers, another tale of the early days in Iceland, by 
the same author, has been translated by C. Field and W. 
Emmé. Enjnar Mikkelsen’s love tragedy Frozen Justice, 
describing primitive life among the Esquimos of Alaska, has 
been translated by A. G. Jayne. A story of the Northwest 
Coast, by the same author, entitled Sitta Cannin, has ap- 
peared in Liv. Age, cccxitv, 716-722. Laurido Bruun’s 
Promised Isle, an amusing satire of life on an island of the 
South Seas, has been translated by David Pritchard. Stokes 
has published a Danish Fairy Book in the translation of F. H. 
Martens and under the editorship of Clara Stroebe; aiso Karl 
H. With’s Mouse Story, as told by an old schoolmaster, 
translated by Gerda F. Behrens and Dorothea Prall. Henrik 
and Rosalie, a tale by Meir Goldschmidt, first published in 
1867, has now been translated by C. W. Stork (ASR, x, 
423-429). S. F. Davidson and R. S. Hillyer have published 
a charming Book of Danish Verse in English translation as 
volume 19 of the Scandinavian Classics. Various other 
translations of Danish poems have appeared during the year 
(ASR, x). A series of humorous tales by Ralph Bergengren 
has appeared under the title Gentlemen and Merry Compan- 
tons, and another of his tales in English translation may be 
found under the title David the Dreamer (Atlantic Mo. 
CXXxx). 

Many critical essays on subjects of Danish literature have 
likewise appeared. The first installment of G. T. Flom’s 
“Dramatic Theory in the North from Holberg to Ibsen” 
(SS, vir, 91-101) discusses the theories of Holberg, showing 
how far ahead of his time he was. Johan Nordahl-Olsen 
in an article ““Holberg and Bergen” (ASR, x, 282-286) treats 
of the dramas of the great dramatist in connection with his 
native city. Robert Neiiendam writes on “Two Hundred 
Years of the Danish Stage” (ASR, x, 675-681). An in- 
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teresting article on Hans Christian Andersen has been 
contributed by the Danish author Hans Brix (ASR, x, 
730-738). The Life of the Danish critic Georg Brandes has 
been written by Julius Moritzen with an introduction by 
R. H. Fife. In an excellent article ““The Book Season in 
Denmark” (ASR, x, 275-281) Christian Rimestad discusses 
novels of Nexé, Michaelis and others. 

In the Dutch and Flemish field the most important work 
is a fine English edition of Charles De Coster’s great prose 
epic Ulenspiegel and Lamme Goedsak which gives a marvelous 
picture of Flanders in the late Middle Ages. It has been 
well translated by F. M. Atkinson. Agnes Symmers in an 
article “Some Dutch Writers’ (Bookm. tv1, 523-525) dis- 
cusses Van Eeden whose story De Kleine Johannes appeared 
in English as The Quest in 1910; further Johann de Meester 
who paints vivid pictures of contemporary Dutch life, 
Henri Borel, a writer on Chinese life whose Wu Wei has 
appeared in English, further the lyrics of Henriette Roland- 
Holst, a popular Dutch writer with a slight socialistic trend. 
W. E. Griffis has published an investigation The Dutch of the 
Netherlands in the Making of America (Holland Society 
of N. Y.). 

DANIEL B. SHUMWAY 
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I. THE DEFINITION OF ROMANCE 


Any attempt to define the romance must necessarily under- 
take to determine the differentia that separate this species of 
narrative art from that to which it is most closely related, 
viz. the epic. 

So far as formal or material tests are concerned, it is impos- 
sible to discover any infallible criterion by means of which 
the two species may be distinguished. In form both are 
metrical narratives and in subject-matter fictions dealing 
with heroic adventure and achievement. Such are the Jad, 
the Beowulf, the Nibelungenlied, and the Chanson de Roland 
as representing the epic and the Fierebras, the metrical 
Morte d’ Arthur, the Roman de Troie, and the Roman de Thebes 
as representing the romance. Again, while both may under 
certain conditions vary from this norm, both will be found, 
when they do so vary, to pass through much the same range 
of variation. Both the epic and the romance may, particu- 
larly when embodied in works of an alien character, be short. 
Short, for example, is the epic recital of the Battle of Brunan- 
burh embedded in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Short like- 
wise are those passages of romance sometimes incorporated 
in the epic or drama, as the story of the lotus-eaters in the 
Odyssey and the stories of “the three caskets” and of “the 
pound of flesh” in Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. Simi- 
larly both the epic and the romance may, in the later stages 
of their development, be written in prose instead of verse. 
This is true of the Younger Edda as exemplifying the epic 
and the Huon de Bordeaux, the Merlin, and the Recueil des 
Histoires de Troie as exemplifying the romance. In prose is 
written likewise the large body of relatively late Greek 
romance from the Cyropedeia of Xenophon to the Heroicus of 
the Younger Philostratus. 

A parallel alteration is observable as we pass to a con- 
sideration of subject-matter. In both epic and romance we 
notice a tendency to turn, as time advances, from heroic 
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adventure and achievement to love and to adventure pur- 
sued for its own sake. Thus love, which manifests itself as a 
subordinate interest in the Aineid, becomes a dominant in- 
terest in the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius and adven- 
ture for adventure’s sake, which appears at the very begin- 
ning of epic tradition as a conspicuous, though by no means 
controlling interest, in the Odyssey, becomes an all absorbing 
interest in the Lusiads of Camoéns. In like manner in the 
domain of romance the heroic interest gradually yields 
to an interest in love or in adventure for its own sake. 
Thus Benoit de Ste. More in his Roman de Troie cun- 
ningly relieves the monotony of a long succession of battle 
scenes by interspersing, wherever possible, love episodes, as 
in his stories of Jason and Medea, Troilus and Cressida, and 
Achilles and Polyxena. In like fashion in the Charlemagne 
romance love, which in the early Chanson de Roland receives 
but little attention (cf. the few allusions to Aude, the 
betrothed of Roland), wins for itself as time passes a gradually 
increasing share of recognition until we find in the later 
Fierebras a fairly detailed treatment of the relationship 
between Gui de Bourgogne and the Saracen maiden Floripas 
and in Otuel between the titular hero and Belicent.! At 
length Chrétien de Troyes enthrones love as a paramount 
concern in his Erec, Cligés, Yvain, and Lancelot. In like 
manner the Greek romancers elevate love to a position of 
chief importance, as Heliodorus in his Theagenes and Chariclea 
and Longusin his Daphnis and Cloé. Solikewise an increasing 
tendency manifests itself on the part of the later authors of 
romance to substitute aimless and unmotived adventure in 
place of adventure undertaken in behalf of a definite object. 
This disposition makes itself conspicuously felt in the medieval 
roman d’aventure and in the Greek Life of Alexander by the 
false-Callisthenes and its Latin derivatives. There is, to be 
sure, a general preference for a martial theme on the part of 
the epic author and for an amatory or adventurous theme 


1 There appears no reason to doubt the priority of the Chanson de Roland 
to the Fierebras and Otuel as claimed by Comfort, P. M. L. A. XXI, 345 ff. 
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on the part of the author of romance. But since neither 
the epic author holds exclusively to the one nor the author of 
romance to the others, the mere choice of theme cannot be 
employed as an infallible means of distinguishing the two. 

As little can we discover the essential difference between 
the romance and epic by limiting ourselves to a considera- 
tion of the social conditions under which the one or the other 
species originated. It is a matter of common observation 
that among every people that has produced both kinds of 
narrative fiction the epic always precedes the romance in 
point of time. From this invariability of temporal sequence 
it would be easy to form the notion that there is no essential 
difference between the two but only such accidental dif- 
ferences as we should naturally expect to find in passing from 
the narrative art of an earlier and more primitive to that of a 
later and more sophisticated age. One might simply view 
the romance as a continuation of the epic, differing from it 
only in respect to such external details of setting and back- 
ground as an advancing civilization would inevitably bring 
in its train. There is about this simple disposition of the 
matter something initially alluring. Certain it is that the 
epic, whether as found among the Greeks or among the early 
Germanic peoples, Jays but little stress upon social grada- 
tions, nice distinctions of rank, and the like. Agamemnon is 
lifted but little above his followers; he rules them directly and 
not through the agency of any intermediaries. Equally 
simple is the relation that exists between Beowulf and his 
thanes. It is that described by Tacitus as characteristic of 
the “comitatus,” the parent of our present day body-guard. 
In marked contrast to the simplicity of social structure 
depicted in the epic stands the complexity of social organiza- 
tion represented in the romance. Not only has Charle- 
magne his peers and Arthur his knights of the Round Table 
but each knight and each peer is himself the suzerain of a 
further body of retainers and so on down through the social 
scale. But to ground the distinction between the romance 
and the epic upon these social differences is to overlook the 
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fact that not all national varieties of romance reflect a social 
organization of the same complexity as that which we find 
reflected in the medieval romance. The elaborate stage- 
setting of manners and customs that distinguishes the latter 
is due, of course, to the great medieval institution of chivalry. 
No such elaborateness of social background appears, how- 
ever, in the Greek romance. And for the all-sufficient 
reason that the institution of chivalry was unknown to the 
ancients. For this reason the relation of simplicity of social 
organization revealed in the medieval epic to complexity of 
social organization depicted in the medieval romance finds no 
parallel in the social conditions represented in the epic and 
romance of the Greeks, Romans, or any other peoples of 
antiquity. The Greek epic, to be sure, displays in respect to 
the primitive heroic life that it depicts, a striking resemblance 
to the Germanic epic; but the Greek romance lacks alto- 
gether the sumptuous social setting of the medieval romance. 
The hero of antique romance is not, like his medieval counter- 
part, a mere cog in an imposing and highly articulated social 
machine. He respects no such elaborately conventionalized 
standards of conduct—with their emphasis on ‘‘courtoisie,”’ 
“Ehre,” and the like—as does the hero of medieval romance, 
Arthurian or otherwise. The hero of antique romance is 
pictured as interesting for the same reason that all epic heroes 
are interesting, as interesting on his own account and not 
because of any adventitious interest that may attach to him 
as the officially ticketed representative of any particular caste 
or station. One searches in vain, either in the Greek travel 
romances of the false-Callisthenes, Achilles Tatius, or 
Antonius Diogenes, or in the love romances of Longus or 
Heliodorus, or in the romantic transformations of epic themes 
in the Heroicus of the Younger Philostratus or in the Ephe- 
meris of Dictys Cretensis, for any such emphasis upon rank 
or upon standards of conduct as determined by rank as con- 
stantly appears in the medieval romance of chivalry. By 
leaving the Greek romances out of account in the generaliza- 
tions which he gives in the earlier chapters of his otherwise 
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admirable Epic and Romance respecting the differences in the 
representations of social life in the epic and romance W. P. 
Ker seems erroneously to demand for all romance the highly 
articulated social system that is to be found only in the 
romance of chivalry. 

An excessive occupation with the medieval romance— 
particularly the Arthurian,—with its emphasis upon out- 
ward forms and ceremonies, to the neglect of the Greek, 
which pays no regard to these chivalrous externalities, 
easily tempts in like manner to erroneous generalizations 
respecting differences in the social classes by and for whom 
the epic and romance have been created. It is sometimes 
supposed that the romance differs from the epic in being a 
more distinctively aristocratic form of literature than the 
latter. The epic, it is sometimes urged,’ is written for the 
nation at large and has about it therefore a more democratic 
atmosphere than the romance, which is made exclusively 
for the upper class. No one certainly can gainsay that 
the romance was intended for exclusively aristocratic con- 
sumption. But so quite as much was the epic. To be sure 
the theme of the epic is national and the sentiments by which 
it is inspired patriotic. But in respect neither to the status 
of the author nor to that of the auditor can it be contended 
that the latter was any more democratic than the former. 
Both in ancient and in medieval times the epic no less than 
the romance was the conscious creation of the professional 
court poet, who had exclusively in mind the upper circles of 
society, which were in those days the only circles capable of 
appreciating these formal types of literature. As time passed 
and as, after the invention of printing, those able to read 
multiplied, the epic might, by reason of its patriotic appeal, 
come to attract a wider public than the romance. But it is 
at least questionable whether after the reading public had 
become thus extended, the romance did not more than 
make up for the patriotic appeal of the epic by its own even 
more general appeal to the instinctive desire of all men for a 


*T have in mind only what I have heard in conversation. 
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tale of love and adventure. In the first instance, in any 
case, the epic was, whether we consider the intent of the 
author or the expectations of the auditor, a no less aristocratic 
form of literature than the romance. In the Middle Ages 
the special conditions noted above as differentiating the ro- 
mance of chivalry from the various antique types of romance 
had no doubt their effect in making that romance a pecu- 
liarly aristocratic possession. The feudal organization 
of society not unnaturally brought about a somewhat 
exceptional limitation of the reading public and thereby 
imparted to the romance an exceptionally aristocratic 
tone. But in this regard, as in respect to the exhibition of a 
more highly organized state of society, it differs from the 
romance of the Greeks and other peoples of antiquity and 
from what we should naturally expect to be true of the 
romance as such, among whatever people produced. Hence 
no universally valid conclusions respecting the difference 
between the romance and epic can be based upon a su- 
periority of aristocratic appeal on the part of the maker of 
romance and his public. 

No doubt the essential distinction between romance and 
epic is that which at once comes to mind when we use these 
terms. But since no adequate definition of this distinc- 
tion is made in any English dictionary, I shall attempt to 
offer some suggestions for the construction of one. 

By a romance we commonly mean a tale of an improbable 
or, better, of an incredible character.* In this respect the 


* Into the well known story of the earlier meanings of the term romance 
it is perhaps hardly necessary to enter. Nevertheless the story is one of 
such inherent interest and one that helps so far to explain the present mean- 
ing of the term that it will not be amiss to review it briefly. Originally 
romance bore a meaning quite distinct from that which it bears today. It 
signified something pertaining to Rome and was applied (1) to a language 
derived from popular Latin and (2) to a literary composition written in 
such a language. A good example of this secondary meaning of the term is 
afforded by the title Roman de la Rose, where the term roman has no refer- 
ence whatsoever to the “romantic” character of the contents of the poem, 
which is, furthermore, only in part romantic anyway. It bore the title of 
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romance differs from the epic, which was once, though now, of 
course, to the modern reader no longer, a credible tale. 
The epic author and his contemporary auditors entertained a 
lively faith in the truth of the epic narrative, however im- 
probable or even incredible it may have been when regarded 
solely from the rationalistic standpoint. The epic poet never 
thinks of questioning his supernatural machinery and dis- 
charges his task in a spirit of semi-religious seriousness, in 
the full confidence that he will win a ready acquiescence from 
his hearers. The author of romance on the other hand is 
totally indifferent to the credibility of his tale so long as it is 
made plausible or, failing that, amusing and diverting. The 
epic again from its prevailingly warlike theme is essentially a 


course, because of the language in which it was written, the term romance 
(O. F. romanz, etc.) being used, as it is still today, to distinguish the ver- 
nacular from the Latin or learned language. In England, however, romance 
was used to distinguish the Anglo-French from the native language or lit- 
erature (cf. Voelker, P., Zs. fuer rom. Philogie X, 489). But from the mere 
accident that those who used romance languages, particularly the French, 
chanced to excel in the composition of tales of an incredible character, the 
term came at length to be applied to a tale of this sort in whatever language 
written. Having once come to clear itself of all association with language, 
the term could be extended backward to include whatever of a fanciful 
character had been written before the time of the French by the Hindoos, 
Arabs, Persians, Greeks, or Romans, as well as forward to embrace those 
productions of a like character which, largely as a result of French influence 
came to be written by the Celts, Teutons, Slavs, and other peoples of late 
medieval and modern Europe. Thus the term now signifies exhibitions of 
fancy wherever found—whether standing alone in romances so-called, as in 
the Panchatantra, the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, the Milesian Tales, 
the Dolopathus, the Baalam and Josophat the Greek fables regarding the 
Aethiopians and Hyperborians, the Decameron of Boccaccio, the Heptameron 
of Margaret of Navarre, the Chaucerian tale of Cambuscan and the wondrous 
horse of brass, and the story of Oberon as recounted in Huon de Bordeaux 
or by Wieland, or incidentally incorporated in epic or drama, as in the 
Homeric episodes of Ulysses’s adventures with the Circe, the Cyclops, and 
the lotus-eaters, in the fabulous episodes in the Beowulf or Niebelungenlied, 
and in the Shakespearean episodes of “the three caskets” and “the pound of 
flesh,” of Oberon and Titania, and of Othello’s recital of “moving accidents 
by flood and field,’’ and of “men whose heads do grow beneath their shoul- 
ders.” 
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virile type of narrative, fit for the mead-hall, love and random 
adventure being admitted only incidentally for the purpose 
of emphasizing by contrast the essentially serious character 
of the main story. The romance, on the other hand, is 
intended for the relaxation and amusement of a mixed society 
and not infrequently by reason of the peculiar constitution of 
the medieval literary public, in which, because of the 
crusades, men were in the minority, came to take on the 
characteristics of an essentially feminine type of literature 
and to be composed expressly for the ladies’ bower. In it 
the author shows a distinct predilection for love and hap- 
hazard adventure and aims by novelty of treatment to 
pique the curiosity of a society that has become so far jaded 
by the increase of wealth and luxury as to react against the 
rigors of an heroic diet and to demand a somewhat highly 
seasoned banquet. 

But the object of this paper is not so much to state the es- 
sential distinction between the epic and the romance as it is to 
explain and account for it. A clue to the explanation of this 
distinction is afforded by the fact, already remarked, that 
in the case of any people that has produced both kinds of 
narrative fiction, the romance always succeeds the epic in 
point of time. This circumstance suggests that there is a 
causal connection between the two. This I believe to be the 
case and for the following reasons. 

The epic is an indigenous, the romance an exotic creation. 
The epic is the characteristic product of a people that has 
lived an isolated existence cut off from contact with other 
peoples. It is the product of a people that has preserved its 
cultural birthright intact and uncorrupted by outside in- 
fluences. The romance, on the other hand, is the charac- 
teristic product of a people that has come into contact with 
an alien civilization and that has allowed its ancestral tradi- 
tions to be contaminated, if not altogether undermined, by 
the infiltration of new ideas. So long as a story continues 
to develop on the soil of the people who first produced it, it 
will remain epic; but so soon as it passes into the hands of an 
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alien folk, to whom it is strange, it will become romance. 
Thus the epic of one people will, if transplanted, become the 
romance of another. 

The earlier method of story-telling presupposes a perfect 
accord between the poet and his hearer. The latter was in a 
position to understand and appreciate all that the former had 
to tell of persons and places, birth and burial customs, nuptial 
rites and hearth joys, feasts, feuds, and plundering expedi- 
tions. And the former, on his part, sought to satisfy none 
but anticipated cravings. The knowledge of a common fund 
of ancestral tradition thus at once established a mutual 
understanding between author and auditor. Not only need 
the former explain nothing but he was under an obligation to 
explain nothing, for the latter would, in child-like fashion, 
resent it if he did; everything had to be taken for granted. 
Hence in spite of the frequent repetitions the essential 
brevity and compactness of the epic recital. Formulas 
abound. Hence the need of scholiast and commentator to 
interpret for the modern reader. 

Between the author of romance and his auditor there must 
of course likewise exist a community of understanding. For 
without such a community of understanding no art of any 
sort is possible. But the community of understanding that 
exists between the author of romance and his auditor is 
essentially different from that which existed between the 
epic author and his auditor. It is not a community of 
understanding established by the story to be related. For 
the ideas present in the epic story, being those of an heroic 
age and a primitive society, are not such as he and his 
audience cherish. These earlier epic ideas furnish no common 
basis of understanding between them. These ideas he must 
interpret—in so far as they are capable of being interpreted— 
in terms of the later more advanced and sophisticated ideas 
with which he and his audience are familiar. In case 
these ideas are incapable of interpretation, he must 
replace them with others that can be interpreted. This 
will be a long process in which many authors of many 
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ages may participate, each bringing the original story 
into fresh harmony with the ideas of his own time. At 
all times the author of romance will play the part of leader, 
tending gradually to wean his audience away from whatever 
belief or faith in the epic fable they may in the first instance 
entertain. For while unable to understand or appreciate the 
code of ethics or the standards of conduct which the epic 
poet takes for granted, his auditors will nevertheless experi- 
ence a certain respect for the antique traditions of the stran- 
ger folk from whose hands they receive these epic tales. The 
fame of these foreign heroes, of the exploits they have per- 
formed, and of the situations in which they have found them- 
selves will have reached the ears of his auditors and will have 
created in their minds certain expectations, expectations not 
unlike those which an Elizabethan audience must have 
entertained when they attended for the first time a presen- 
tation of Hamlet. These expectations will be the more 
necessary to satisfy in an age which was, despite its compara- 
tive sophistication, as eager to know what it took to 
be history as it was ignorant of what history really was. 
These expectations he must needs satisfy therefore at the 
risk of having his refashionings dismissed as deliberate 
invention. In order to escape this difficulty and at the 
same time to provide for his public a recital of immediate 
contemporary appeal the author of romance frequently 
found himself tempted to father his adaptations of epic story 
upon some reputable sponsor. Hence it happens that three of 
the most important cycles of medieval romance repose upon 
apocryphal foundations, viz., the Alexander cycle upon 
the Life of Alexander, falsely attributed to Callisthenes, the 
attendant of Alexander on the latter’s Asiatic campaign, the 
Charlemagne cycle upon the History of Charles the Great, 
fraudulently ascribed to Archbishop Turpin, the friend and 
contemporary of Charlemagne, and the Troy cycle upon two 
annalistic histories of the Trojan war falsely attributed to 
alleged participants in that event, who had never so much as 
had even an existence in the flesh, viz., to the Cretan soldier 
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Dictys, represented as fighting on the side of the Greeks, and 
to the Phrygian soldier Dares, represented as fighting on the 
side of the Trojans. In all these cases the reteller of epic 
stories was quite willing to forego the reputation which he 
might have won as fabricator of an ingenious falsehood for 
the sake of providing for his work an authentication sufficient 
to lead his hearer to accept that work as a genuine relic of 
antiquity. With a precisely similar object in view Geoffrey 
of Monmouth declared that he had obtained the materials 
of his History of the Kings of Britain from an “old British 
book given him by Archdeacon Walter of Oxford.” For 
although it would appear that Geoffrey was here speaking 
the truth and that he did as a matter of fact find in an old 
British book the materials he used in his History, we can but 
suppose that he would have been perfectly willing to allow 
the marvels he set down to pass as his own had he not 
realized the necessity of providing therefor the all important 
documentation which he knew that his readers would 
demand. The sole difference between the case of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth and that of the unknown authors of the romanti- 
cized stories of Alexander, Charlemagne, and Troy lay 
therefore in the fact that the former appears to have been 
spared the personal responsibility of inventing the legendary 
additions necessary to make his story “take” with a con- 
temporary audience.‘ 


4 Since the book from which Geoffrey claims to have extracted his His- 
tory of the Kings of Britain was an “old British book” and since Geoffrey 
himself appears to have been a Briton, the objection may be raised that we 
have romance produced by those to whom the story of the British kings was 
native and that such a circumstance violates our conception of romance as 
the story of one folk refashioned by another. But the remoulding of a 
story of one folk by another, though a usual, is by no means an invariable 
prerequisite to the production of romance. The essential characteristic of 
romance is that the story be incredible. But a story may become incredible 
through changes subsequently wrought in the character of the people who 
first produced it. The record of the British kings found in the book from 
which Geoffrey purloined the materials of his history must have been epic 
to the people who produced and read it because there can be no doubt that 
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All four of these great sources of medieval romance were, 
like the various versions of the same stories derived from 
them, romances in the sense in which I have defined ro- 
mance. They were stories which for author and audience 
contained an interest different from that which the stories 
from which they were derived possessed. They were stories 
from which had been expunged whatever was exclusively 
national and failed to possess meaning for the people for 
whom they were written. Of the fourcyclesabove mentioned 
only that of Arthur reached a stage at all approaching that 
of complete romanticization. Belief in Arthur’s mysterious 
birth and passage, while no doubt an article of faith with 
the original Celtic teller of the fiction, expressive as it was of 
the national Celtic belief in the coming of a Messiah, could 
of course no longer have been believed in by Geoffrey nor 
by the Anglo-French court for whom he wrote. And yet 
even in his caseso far has the traditional demand for authenti- 
cation persisted that he has felt bound to cite the source 
of his materials. It is not until we reach Chrétien de Troyes 
that we find the Arthurian story completely emancipated 
from all epic memories and associations. The vague 
shadowy figure of a mighty feudal monarch who moves as a 
mysterious power from behind the stage through Chrétien’s 
pages has thrown off all lingering vestiges of epic tradition. 
This is proved by the absence of any attempt on the part of 
the French writer to authenticate or document the Arthur 
of his writings. Quite different is the case of the Troy story. 
Here the influence of epic tradition was so strong that no 
writer to the end of the Middle Ages dared to tell the story of 
the famous siege without invariably pleading the authority 
of the alleged contemporaries who witnessed with their own 
eyes the events of which he spoke. All supernatural and 
miraculous agencies in which Homer and the ancient epic 


they believed in it. To Geoffrey, however, who even if a Briton, was a 
highly educated scholar and wrote in Latin with an Anglo-French audience 
in mind, this same chronicle of events could not have seemed credible 
and must therefore, even though in no wise altered, have been romance. 
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cyclicists delighted had to be completely eliminated and 
everything done to make the audience believe in the historical 
veracity of the events related. Only the author himself was 
aware of the deception. A Dares or a Dictys only or per- 
chance the more enlightened of their successors was conscious 
of the falsehood of the revamped version. To them alone 
was the tale of Troy pure romance; to their auditors it was 
still in large measure epic. Hence the persistence of authen- 
tication—even when hardened into mere convention—is 
an unerring sign of incomplete romantization. 

Hence it was only by gradual and imperceptible stages 
that the epic suffered romantic transformation. The author 
was the radical in the process—he it was who felt free to 
undertake the alteration—and the audience the conservative. 
Only in an occasional cycle—such a cycle as that of Arthur, 
that dealt with the heroic traditions of an obscure and de- 
spised people—was it possible to overcome completely the 
influence of epic tradition. 

It will not be without interest finally to follow the method 
pursued by the romantic remoulder of epic fable and to see 
where he changes and where he leaves unchanged the 
original with which he is dealing. 

Not unnaturally the romantic refashioner will retain of 
the original epic story only those portions that find some 
parallel in the life of his own day. 

The theme of the epic is usually war—war undertaken in 
behalf of country against some foreign foe. But war is of 
perennial interest to humanity. Hence the maker of ro- 
mance customarily retains as the shell of his story the epic 
battle narrative, not infrequently enlarging upon it. The 
war narrative in Benoit’s Roman de Troie is, for example, much 
longer than that in Homer’s Iliad. Medieval interest in 
these anciently recorded encounters between the Greeks and 
the Trojans is moreover attested by the pictures of the 
turreted castles filled with fighting warriors that appear, for 
example, on the margins of manuscripts of the Roman de 
Trove. But in the rehandling of the religious and mythological 
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elements in the ancient epic story all is changed, as indeed it 
had begun to be changed even in Beowulf. The old epic moti- 
vation of the siege of Troy, for example, which according to 
cyclic tradition had been due to the Wrath of Iris and the 
Apple of Discord, has in the annals of Dares been abandoned 
and in its stead is substituted a series of counter hostilities 
between the Greeks and Trojans originally provoked by the 
insult King Laomedon felt he had sustained at the hand of 
the Argonauts, who, on their way to Colchos, had unsus- 
pectingly landed on the coast of Phrygia. Furthermore even 
when the epic subject-matter is retained by the romancer, 
an attempt will always be made by the latter to translate 
concepts strange to his age or country in terms of concepts 
with which his contemporaries and fellow-countrymen are 
familiar. Hence his constant use of anachronisms—a use so 
frequent that the anachronism may be looked upon as a 
well nigh invariable accompaniment of the romance. Thus 
Benoit’s Greeks and Trojans fight on horseback and not from 
chariots, they wear the insignia of chivalry, and when en- 
gaged in duels “‘trace, retrace, and foin like two wild 
boars.”’ Similarly the desire of Boccaccio to render an an- 
cient pagan rite intelligible to his Christian contemporaries 
prompted that author in his Filosirato (canto I, stanza 19) 
to picture Criseida, when first seen by Troilo, as “clad in 
black” because of the penitential season.5 

But it is not merely in such minor alterations as are 
involved in changes in motivation or in the substitution of 
new concepts in place of old that the author of romance 
recasts the epic fable. Not infrequently he adds entirely 
new matter for which little or no warrant exists in the older 


5 Not because she is mourning the loss of her husband, for whose decease 
it would have been ludicrously out of character for her to have expressed 
regret, but because his own mistress Maria d’Aquino, whom, as he tells us 
in his Proemio, Criseida represents, had, when he first beheld her at the 
church of St. Lorenzo at Naples, been so attired because it was Holy Satur- 
day, as previously explained in the Filocolo, ed. Moutier, Firenze, 1827-34 
VII, 4ff. 
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epic recital. His motive for so doing is always of course to 
interest a contemporary audience. The peculiar appeal 
sought by the romanticizer will depend upon the nature of 
his theme and upon the special conditions or inducements 
under which he undertakes his task. 

His motive may be toplease a patron. It was apparently 
for this reason that Geoffrey of Monmouth elevates the 
comparatively inconspicuous Arthur of Nennius, the “dux 
bellorum”’ of that author—who, though still in part an his- 
torical figure, had already begun to take on those legendary 
accretions of marvellous feats at Mt. Badon, etc. which, had 
they been allowed to accumulate without foreign interfer- 
ence, might have grown into the proportions of a Celtic epic of 
Arthur—into a mighty world conqueror, a second Alexander 
who exacts tribute from Rome. In so magnifying Arthur 
Geoffrey of Monmouth had not the Celts in mind, whose most 
exalted ambitions appear to have been limited to concep- 
tions of purely insular sovereignity, but the Normans, particu- 
larly the court of Henry II, a monarch whose glories as ruler 
of two realms his Arthur was evidently intended to shadow 
forth. 

A further motive, comprehending Geoffrey’s but passing 
beyond it, actuated the transformations wrought by Chrétien 
de Troyes in the Arthurian story. Chrétien had become 
interested, in large part no doubt by reason of the solicita- 
tions and suggestions of his noble patrons, Marie, Countess 
of Champagne, and Philip, Count of Flanders, in illustrating 
through stories the intricate subtleties of courtly love. With 
this end in view he transforms the world-conquering Arthur 
of Geoffrey and Wace into a mighty feudal monarch of long 
established authority. For only an Arthur of inherited 
sovereignty, a monarch at ease in his own realm, would have 
the leisure and seasoned experience to provide the atmosphere 
proper to the putting to proof of the questions of love casuis- 
try that occupy the attention of his knights. For it was to 
amuse the several members of the “social experiment 
station” that Marie, the daughter of the famous Eleanor of 
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England, had, in apparent pursuance of the amatory interests 
of her mother, set up at Troyes, that Chretien wrote cer- 
tainly his Lancelot and very probably also his earlier love 
romances as well. To the same interest in courtly love 
must also be ascribed either, as Professor Kittredge supposes,® 
that idea so happily conceived by Benoit de Ste. More of 
matching the unaccommodated Troilus of the extant Dares- 
text with the only unattached lady of that text, thus giving 
us the love episode of Troilus and Briseida, or else, as the 
present writer is more inclined to believe, the elaboration by 
Benoit of a love episode between the two already conceived 
of by Dares himself but omitted by the redactor of our Dares- 
text as having, unlike the love episodes of Jason and Medea 
and of Achilles and Polyxena, no bearing upon the progress 
of the war narrative. Nor can it be denied that it has been 
this secondary love interest, entirely absent in the earlier 
epic forms of these two stories of Troy and of Arthur, that 
accounts for the prolonged life of both these stories. Without 
it the Arthurian story would not be alive today and the 
story of Troy would never have engaged the attention of 
Boccaccio or of Chaucer, of Shakespeare or of Dryden. 

A still further motive actuated the later romantic accre- 
tions that likewise go far to account for the continued 
popularity of the Charlemagne story. The primary interest 
of that story—the interest that was paramount so long as 
the story remained epic—was the martial or heroic interest. 
This initial interest began gradually to yield, however, as 
Bédier has so brilliantly demonstrated,’ to a desire onthe 
part of the later redactors of the story to represent Charle- 
magne as a great crusader, bent upon rescuing the sepulchre 
of Christ from the hands of the infidel. This is most clearly 
seen in the Destruction de Rome and the Fierebras in which 
Charlemagne’s campaign against the Saracens in Italy and 
Spain is undertaken to regain the “‘relics of the Passion” 
and to bring them home for permanent installation at St. 


* On the Date of Chaucer’s Troilus, etc., Chaucer Soc., Second Ser., No. 42. 
7 Les Légendes Epiques, 4 vols., Paris, 1910. 
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Denis. At a still later date chansons de geste came to be 
diverted even further from their original purpose and to be 
written for the purpose of prompting pilgrimages not to 
Rome and Campostella only but to various local shrines, as 
in the case of the Guillaume d’Orange. Here we can trace 
with ease the course of romantic development. Originally, 
as in the Chanson de Roland, which is our only extant repre- 
sentative of the purely or almost purely epic form of the 
Charlemagne story, interest is divided between Charlemagne 
and his followers as patriots fighting for love of ‘‘douce 
France” and as champions of Christendom, fighting for the 
faith against the heathen Saracens. The latter interest 
—which is rather the more prominent of the two—is still an 
epic interest since based upon the actual historical campaign 
of Charles against the Saracens in Spain. So soon however 
as the relics of the Passion come into the story we have a 
clear indication of the manner in which a story originally 
epic will become diverted to serve a new interest needed to 
insure the continued popularity of an old story in the hands 
of a people of a later generation whose interests are different 
from those of the original creators of the story. Finally 
when in still later times the crusades had stimulated an 
interest in the pilgrimages to such purely local shrines as 
-were supposed to contain sacred relics brought home by the 
crusaders, a still further adaptation of the Charlemagne 
story was made to fit this case as well. Charlemagne now 
recedes into the background, as Arthur had done when the 
interest in courtly love had become supreme, and in order 
to provide a suitable finder for the sacred relics of a local 
shrine, some one of Charlemagne’s peers or more often, as in 
the Arthurian story, some other knight, real in this case 
as imaginary in that, was now for the first time brought 
within the circle of the great king’s followers. 

Thus what we customarily speak of as romance is the 
product of an attempt to make the ideas of an epic story, 
which the vicissitudes of conquest or peaceful interpenetra- 
tion has brought into the hands of some new folk, intelligible 
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and significant to them. It is for this reason that the 
romance always follows the epic. The romance presupposes 
the epic. The romancer requires the epic to build upon. 
He avails himself of the appeal of epic names and actions, 
the fame of which has already been brought to his own 
folk by common report, to serve as a means of first eliciting 
their interest in the story which he is about to tell. But 
into this story he is so wise as to put no more of the old epic 
ideas than are capable of being brought into harmony with 
the ideas of his hearers. The shell or framework of the epic 
story, in so far as it is martial, is customarily retained, a 
warlike theme being of perennial interest to mankind, but 
the intent or purpose of the martial epic narrative as well as 
whatsoever in the epic has to do with religious forms or 
observances is changed. Thus the program of the romancer 
is as a rule that followed by Chrétien de Troyes in his trans- 
formation of earlier Arthurian material. He retains the 
“matiere” of his original but alters its “‘san.”” But not every 
change made in an epic original results necessarily in the 
production of romance. In case the new folk into whose 
hands the epic original has fallen has chanced to adopt the 
faith of the people who created it, the resultant product will 
still remain epic although epic of a somewhat modified 
variety. This is what happened in the case of the Anglo- 
Saxon Biblical Epic. There we find anachronisms, as in 
the later romance. Christ becomes an aetheling and his 
disciples thanes just as afterwards Theseus is converted 
into a duke by Chaucer in his Knight’s Tale and by Shak- 
spere in Midsummer Night’s Dream. The presence of an 
anachronism is not therefore in itself an inevitable sign of 
romance. In order that romance be forthcoming it is 
necessary that the change be one of ideas rather than of 
the mere names of ideas, that it be real and not simply 
nominal. When, for example, the Homeric epic becomes 
the prey of a rationalizing Euhemerus or of an allegorizing 
Tzetzes, when the epic tradition of Arthur falls into the 
hands of a Chrétien de Troyes and the gallant warrior 
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who fought against the invading Saxons becomes a great 
feudal monarch presiding over a court interested in the 
solution of problems of love casuistry, or when the epic 
memories of the great Christian king of the Franks are 
used as a basis on which to rear poems the dominant 
interest of which centers in the crusades or pilgrimages to 
shrines, then and then only do we obtain the romance. 
Unless, in short, there exist between peoples between whom 
stories pass, differences more fundamental and more spirit- 
ually significant than such as can be measured by purely ex- 
ternal differences in manners and customs, the transformation 
necessary to convert epic into romance will not take place. 

It follows from what has been sajd that the alteration in 
the purpose or interest of a story capable of turning it from 
epic to romance can come about only through the passage of 
that story from the hands of a people of one cultural level 
into that of a people of a different cultural level. Hence 
peoples of different stages of culture must be brought into 
intimate contact with one another before the conditions 
necessary to the production of romance can be supplied. 
The agencies that bring about such contacts are conquest, 
trade, missionary or colonial enterprises, travel, or any 
of the other undertakings that bring strange folk into 
close communication with one another. So long as the 
Greeks lived an isolated existence cut off from intercourse 
with their neighbors they produced the epic. But so soon as 
they became subject to the inroads of the “barbarians” they 
began to produce the romance. The chief incentives to the 
production of Greek romance were influences from the orient. 
As a result of the wars with Persia romantic narratives of 
extraordinary occurrences appeared in the pages of even so 
sober an historian as Herodotus. But it was as a result of 
the Macedonian and still more of the Roman conquest of 
Greece that the impulse was given to the wholesale produc- 
tion of Greek romance as such. As a result of these con- 
quests Greece was opened up to the outside world and 
become cosmopolitanized. Rome herself had little of an 
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intellectual kind to offer Greece but by contributing still 
further to the destruction of the bounds of nationality that 
formerly held that country in a state of isolation, the Roman 
Conquest exposed her to those oriental influences which at 
all times appeared with her, as with the iater countries of 
Western Europe, to be those most readily provocative of 
romance. Among the medieval nations of Western Europe 
like causes produced like results. Up to the time of the 
Norman Conquest the Anglo-Saxons had continued to sing 
in patriotic strains of their own native heroes or of those 
who, through their own change of faith, had become theirs 
by Christian adoption. But no sooner did the Normans 
appear in England than epic production ceased. To be sure 
the Anglo-Saxons did not themselves turn forthwith to the 
appropriation of foreign heroes made famous by the Normans 
and thus to the production of romance. For with the 
arrival of the Normans native English writing of any formal 
sort virtually ceased for centuries. It was the Normans and 
the other French peoples who became the great purveyors of 
romance to Western Europe. They it was who, partly no 
doubt by reason of their geographical position, partly no 
doubt because of the large amount of foreign admixture in 
their blood, and partly beyond question because of that 
spirit of intellectual curiosity which has at all times been a 
peculiar characteristic of French peoples, ransacked the globe 
for fit subjects for romantic adaptation. These they found in 
the first instance in the great epic traditions respecting Char- 
lemagne. These they proceeded both in England and in 
France to recast to serve the new religious purposes born of 
the crusades. They turned then to stories of the Greeks, Ro- 
mans and various peoples of antiquity, already partially 
romanticized, and supplemented them with all manner of ro- 
mantic additions, most conspicuously such as were prompted 
by their interest in courtly love. Finally they came, presum- 
ably in England, for the first time, in contact with the 
richly imaginative and highly poetical ancestral traditions 
of the Celts. These, if without the form that would make 
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them epic, were epic in spirit and intent. Chief among 
these epic materials was that which had to do with Arthur. 
This in preference to the rest they appropriated, eventually 
making Arthur the center of a court whose members they 
had gradually recruited from tales of other Celtic heroes, 
who had had originally nothing whatsoever to do with him 
under whose domination they came thus to be enrolled. 
In place of the epic conception entertained of Arthur by the 
Celts, as of a sort of Messiah whose birth was mysterious 
and who should after death return again to rule over them, 
the French or writers who, like Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
wrote in the interests of the French, substituted first the 
notion of a great world conqueror, of one who, like their own 
Henry II, ruled across the seas, and afterwards the idea of 
a great feudal monarch who, again like Henry, was exempt 
from the necessity of winning his way to power and could, 
like that monarch or at least like his consort, devote his 
leisure to the pleasant social task of adjudicating the cases 
of distressed lovers. 

It is thus apparent that when once an epic story has been 
severed from the ancestral trunk and has been planted in 
separate soil there is no limit to the number of subsequent 
transformations that it may undergo. It may assume forms 
as myriad as Proteus. It is like a ship which once cut loose 
from its moorings becomes a derelict, capable of being put 
to whatever uses the coast-dwellers upon whose shores it is 
cast may choose. 

NATHANIEL E. GRIFFIN 


II. HETERODOXY IN DANTE’S PURGATORY 


In his “Dante as a Religious Teacher” Dr. Edward Moore 
makes the following significant remarks with regard to 
Dante’s teaching on the subject of Purgatory: ‘“Dante’s 
conception of the nature and purpose of the pains of Purga- 
tory stands in very marked contrast to the popular ideas of 
the Middle Ages, and not only to the popular ideas, but also 
to the teaching and practice of the Roman Church both 
then and in later times. . . This difference of attitude on the 
part of Dante applies not only to the general conception of 
Purgatory itself, but still more strikingly to the practical 
consequences flowing from it, in teaching respecting indul- 
gences, transference of merits, and means of remission of, 
or escape from, Purgatorial penalties.’”! However, the 
eminent Dantist minimizes the significance of this difference 
of attitude and applies to it what he said in a preceding page 
concerning Dante’s conception of the relation of Church and 
State, namely, that “it may be held to be contumacious, but 
scarcely heretical, to criticize and oppose what has been 
authoritatively declared to be essential as a practical condi- 
tion for the exercise of the Church’s mission.’ 

The fallacy of this attitude lies in applying our modern 
conception of heresy to a far different age. The medieval 
Church unquestionably denounced as heretics all who 
refused obedience to the demands of prelate and pope in 
temporal as well as in spiritual matters. In the quarrel 
between the empire and the papacy over the question of 
investitures, the Council of Lateran, in 1102, required all 
the bishops in attendance to subscribe a declaration anathe- 
matizing the new heresy of disregarding the papal anathema.* 


1 Edward Moore, Studies in Dante. Second Series, p. 43. 

* Ibid., p. 13. 

* Harduin, Concil., VI, II, 1861-2. For this and other references con- 
cerning political heresy I am indebted to Henry C. Lea, A History of the 
Inquisition, Vol. III, Chapter IV. 
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In the same year Paschal II exhorted his adherents to the 
slaughter of all the subjects of Henry IV. The same pope 
wrote to Robert the Hierosolymitan of Flanders praising 
him for his good work against Henry and promising remission 
of sins to him and his soldiery.‘ A little later the German 
bishops were required at their consecration to abjure all 
heresy, especially the Henrician, alluding to the errors of 
the emperor who had sought to limit the encroachments of 
the Holy See on the temporal power. 

The Stedingers who inhabited the lower Weser were good 
Catholics but they loved their rights and independence and 
were not prone to pay tithes to any feudal bishop. For 
years they defended themselves against their enemies till, 
in 1230, at a synod held in Bremen they were put to the ban 
as the vilest of heretics.’ In 1238 Gregory IX commuted 
the vow of the Podesta of Spoleto to serve in Palestine into 
service against Viterbo and offered Holy Land indulgences to 
all who would enlist under his banner.* Similar measures 
were taken against Frederick II and hisson Conrad IV. The 
crusade against Pedro III of Aragon in 1284 was preached 
by Martin IV to punish him for his conquest of Sicily.’ 

Thomas Aquinas proved that resistance to the authority 
of the Roman Church was heretical.* The bull Unam Sanc- 
tam of Boniface VIII was embodied in the canon law. In it 
we réad that “whoever resists the power lodged by God in 
the Church resists God, unless, like a Manichean, he 
believes in two principles, which shows him to be a heretic.”’ 
Thus we find that Ezzelin was represented as a powerful 
heretic persecuting the Church. Clement IV justified his 
appeal to arms against Manfred by a formal trial for heresy. 
Boniface VIII quarreled with the Colonnas and condemned 
them as heretics. 


* Marténe, Ampl. Coll. I, 587-94. 

5 Emois Chron. ann. 1227, 1230. 

® Epistt. Selectt. Saec. XIII, T.I, No. 720, 801. 

7 Vaisséte, Histoire générale de Languedoc, IV, 46. 
5 Aquinas, Summa, II-IT, Q.11, a. 2-3. 
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Cases like these could be multiplied. They all show that 
the medieval Church did not look upon opposition to tem- 
poral power as merely contumacious but as heretical, and 
did not shrink from inflicting the most rigid penalty upon 
the men who opposed the papal will in such matters. How 
much worse than contumacious will Dante’s attitude seem 
when we find some of the conceptions in his Purgatory op- 
posed to what the Church considered necessary to the soul’s 
welfare! 


I 


Whatever vagueness and diversity of opinion may be 
found among the Fathers as to the abode of souls after 
death, it is incontestable that the Schoolmen are almost 
unanimous in believing that souls were destined either for 
Paradise or for an underground pit. The general belief of 
the medieval Church was crystallized by St. Thomas, the 
best and the most authoritative of medieval theologians. 
According to him all souls which did not go to Paradise were 
destined for this subterranean pit and distributed among 
four receptacles: hell proper, the limbus puerorum, purga- 
tory, and the limbus Sanctorum Patrum, which after Christ’s 
death remained unoccupied.® 

Dante took Purgatory from underground and placed it on 
the slopes of a steep mountain situated in the center of the 
southern hemisphere. It is the exact antipodes of Jerusalem 
and Mount Calvary and is crowned by the Earthly Paradise. 
In Purg. VII, 4—6, the poet makes Vergil say: 

Prima che, a questo monte, fosser volte 
L’anime degne di salire a Dio, 
Fur l’ossa mie, per Ottavian, sepolte.— 


words which might easily be interpreted, as they were by Ben- 
venuto, to mean that before the coming of Christ there was no 
Purgatory. Naturally those who are eager to maintain 
Dante’s strictest orthodoxy claim that the souls which were 


* Aquinas, Summa, Suppl. Q. 69; Sentent. 3’m, Dist. XXII, Q. 2. 
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expiating their sins in the underground Purgatory were 
removed to the new one after Christ’s death. For if Dante 
meant that before Christ there was no Purgatory he would 
be disregarding the opinion of the Doctors who based their 
belief in the existence of Purgatory before Christ upon Second 
Maccabees XII, 46, where prayer is asked for the dead “ut a 
peccatis solvantur,”’ a passage which according to St. Thomas 
“non potest nisi de illis qui sunt in purgatoriis intellegit.’’!° 
And in the Summa we read: ‘For going down into hell of 
the lost He [Christ] wrought this effect, that by descending 
thither He put them to shame for their unbelief and wicked- 
ness: but to them who were detained in Purgatory He gave 
hope of attaining to glory.””™ 

Having thus brought Purgatory into the light, Dante 
combined the limbus puerorum and the limbus Pairum into 
one and reserved a place in it for illustrious pagans and 
Moslems. As for the Terrestrial Paradise the Church had 
always asserted that it was situated in the East. St. Thomas 
is very explicit as to its location: ‘‘For whatever Scripture 
tells us about paradise,”’ he writes, “is set down as matter of 
history; and wherever Scripture makes use of this method, 
we must hold to the historical truth of the narrative as a 
foundation of whatever spiritual explanation we may offer.”’” 
The lower part of the mountain forms an Ante-purgatory, 
where are detained the souls of those who delayed repen- 
tance, a conception that can be connected with the Aineid 
and therefore alien to medieval theology. 

As for the form of punishment in Purgatory Dante not 
only diversified it, but, contrary to general opinion, he 
emphasized its purpose of purification rather than satisfac- 
tion. Most Fathers and the Schoolmen speak of material 
fire, the same fire which punishes the lost in Hell, and 
emphasize the awful suffering of the spirits. According to 
St. Augustine “this fire, though it be not everlasting, yet it 


10 Scherillo, Bullettino della Societad Dantesca Italiana, VIII, 4. 
1 Aquinas, Summa, III, Q.LII, a. 2. 
12 Tbid., I-III, Q.CII, a.1. 
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is passing grievous, for it doth far pass all pains that any 
man can suffer in this life. Never was there yet found so 
great a pain in flesh as that is.’”"* In one of his epistles, 
thought by some to have been written by St. Cyril, it is 
stated that “there is not a man living who had not rather be 
tormented with all the pains and torments together which 
all the men in the world, from Adam until this time, have 
suffered, than be for one day tormented with the least pain 
which is either in Hell or in Purgatory.’"* Gregory, com- 
menting on the Third Penitential Psalm, writes: “But 
because I esteem that purging fire, though it be transitory, 
to be more intolerable than all the tribulation that in this 
life can be suffered, I greatly fear to be purged in the wrath 
of transitory vengeance.” And Venerable Bede, on the 
same Psalm, affirms that ‘‘no torture either of the martyrs 
or malefactors can be compared with the pains of Purgatory.” 
Purgatorial suffering according to St. Anselm “‘is bigger than 
the biggest which in this life can be devised.” Finally St. 
Thomas asserts that “the least pain in Purgatory exceeds 
the greatest pain of this life. It is the same fire which 
torments the just in Purgatory and the damned in Hell.’ 
Dante, on the contrary, keeps penal satisfaction almost 
entirely in the background. His punishments are appro- 
priate in kind for the purification of the soul from any evil 
tendency which may be still lingering. The spirits are happy 
in their torment. In Purgatory, according to Ruskin, it is 
no longer a question as to “what the sinner has done, but 
only what evil feeling is still in his heart, or what good, when 
purified, his nature is noble enough to receive.’”® To this 
end the poet provides, in addition to the punishments, 
subjects for constant meditation both of the virtue to be 
acquired and the vice to be eradicated, and these subjects 
are drawn not only from sacred but from profane history. 


13 St. Augustine, De vera et falsa Poenit. Cap. XVIII. 
“4 St. Augustine, Epistle CCV. 

% Aquinas, Summa, Suppl. Q.LXXII, a.1. 

%® Moore, op. cit., p. 49. 
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Dante’s system is superior to all other medieval concep- 
tions of Purgatory, yet it cannot be denied that in it he 
departs from the general opinion of the Church and of the 
theologians. D’Ovidio asserts that “in this Dante availed 
himself of his freedom as a poet and also as more or less of 
a theologian.”"” If his departure from Aquinas and other 
Schoolmen were limited to questions of structure or location 
that apology might suffice; but if it involved difference of 
opinion even in doctrinal matters then it is to be feared that 
such liberty ran great risks. 

Men who differed from Aquinas in the smallest details 
were looked upon with suspicion for he was and is still 
considered the champion of orthodoxy. Only two years 
after Dante’s death John XXII canonized him declaring that 
in default of miracles his writings sufficed for that honor 
(quot scripsit articulos, tot miracula fecit). Pierre Roger 
(afterward Clement VI) exclaimed in 1323: ‘Vir Dei est tu, 
et verbum Domini in ore tuo verum est”; and again on an- 
other occasion: “Ecce plus quam Salomon hic!’ St. 
Thomas was also called a second Augustine (Augustinus 
alter): in the canonization proceedings Jacopo di Viterbo, 
archbishop of Naples, declared: “Ego credo in fide et spiritu 
sancto, quod salvator noster doctorem veritatis pro illumina- 
tione orbis et universalis ecclesiae miserit Paulum apostolum 
et postea Augustinum, et novissimo tempore fratrem Tho- 
mam, cui usque ad finem saeculi non credo alium 
successurum.”’ The Catholic Church has always proclaimed 
St. Thomas the ablest defender of its doctrines. At the 
Council of Trent the Summa was placed upon the altar with 
the Holy Scriptures and the decrees of the Supreme Pontiffs, 
that from it might be sought counsel and reasons and answers. 


II 


Since the penal side of Purgatory was prominent in men’s 
minds the Church sought from early times to relieve the 


17 D’Ovidio, I} Purgatorio e il suo preludio, p. 352. 
18 Touron, Vie de S*. Thomas. 
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anxiety of the faithful and to offer remedies for the relief 
and deliverance of souls detained there. With the devel- 
opment of sacerdotalism these remedies increased and 
became so markedly defined as to give the Church a power 
never dreamed of before. 

Belief in the efficacy of suffrages for the dead began at an 
early time. Tertullian speaks of prayers for the dead and 
of the oblations annually offered for them that they might 
partake of the first resurrection and have repose during the 
interval.* The soul for which this oblation was offered 
became a participant in the mysteries of the Eucharist. 
Cyprian attached a special value to commemoration in the 
service of the mass, which was efficacious both for the dead 
and for the living.” Cyril of Jerusalem states that over 
what he calls “the propitiatory sacrifice’ they commemo- 
rated those who had gone to rest “‘believing that the greatest 
benefit would accrue to those on whose behalf prayer was 
offered while the holy and tremendous Victim lies upon the 
altar.” And for this Ephrem, the Syrian, also pleads in 
his last will: “On the thirtieth day, my brethren, make a 
commemoration of me. For the dead are helped by the 
sacrifice which is offered by the living. If the men of 
Mathathias, who were entrusted with the offering of sacri- 
fices, could expiate, as you have read, by their oblations the 
sins of fallen soldiers, how much more are the priests of God’s 
own Son able to expiate by their Holy Sacrifice and by the 
prayers of their lips the sins of the dead!’ “Not in vain,” 
writes Chrysostom, “were these things ordained by the 
Apostles that a memorial of the departed be made at the 
tremendous Mysteries. For they knew that thereby great 
gain and help would accrue to their souls, because at that 
time, when the whole people and the sacerdotal assembly 


1 Tertullian, De Corona Militie, Cap. 3; De Monogam., Cap. 10; De 
Exhort. Castit., Cap. 11. 

% Cyprian, Epist. XXXIX. 

™ Cyril, Catech. Mystag., 5, 9, 10. 

*2 Ephrem, Testam., 72, 78. 
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stand praying with arms extended, and the awe-inspiring 
Victim is present, how should we not placate God as we pray 
in their behalf?” St. Jerome declares that by every mass 
not one only, but several souls are delivered from Purga- 
tory.™ 

The efficacy of suffrages for the dead is also taught by the 
Western writers of this period. St. Augustine makes fre- 
quent references to the subject. According to him all that 
the living can do is by the sacrifice of the altar, by prayer 
and by almsgiving. This, he says, has been handed down 
from the Fathers, and is practiced universally by the Church. 
Burial near the tombs of saints is advantageous because it 
will remind the living to commend the dead to those saints 
as patrons, a statement which shows that the custom of 
invoking the suffrage of the saints had begun. When St. 
Honoré was elevated to the see of Arles he forthwith spent 
all the accumulated treasures of his Church in celebrations 
for the dead. At the Council of Attigny, in 765, attended 
by twenty-seven bishops and seventeen abbots, a contract 
was drawn up and signed by all, providing that when any 
of those present should die he should have the benefit of a 
hundred masses celebrated by priests and three hundred 
by bishops. In 1114 the prelates assembled at the Council 
of Compostella entered into a similar agreement to assist 
one another to attain eternal bliss.* 

Gregory the Great, who was the first to formulate the 
doctrine of Purgatory in express terms, laid great stress 
upon the efficacy and frequency of masses as a means of 
freeing souls from Purgatory. He tells with approval of a 
woman who delivered her husband from prison by this means. 
He had mass said for thirty days in succession for a deceased 
monk named Justus. On the last day the spirit of the monk 


% Chrysostom, Ep. ad Phil., 3, 4. 

% Jerome, Serm. III, de Missa. 

% Augustine, De Cura pro Mortuis, Cap. 4, 18; Serm. CLXXII, Cap. 2; 
Quaestt. in Heptateuch. Lib. I, Q. 172. 

% Lea, History of Confession and Indulgences, Vol. III, pp. 326, 327. 
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appeared to his brother, telling him that he was now released 
from Purgatory, after enduring intense torments.”” 

During Carolingian times the repeated sacrificial death of 
Christ was the most important means of intercession. 
Masses were the surest protection against sin’s penalties in 
Purgatory, because in them Christ himself was presented to 
the Father, and the infinite value of his Passion was brought 
anew before Him; in other words, the merit of that Passion 
was multiplied.2* About the middle of the ninth century 
Haymo of Halberstadt maintained that those not wicked 
enough for damnation nor good enough for immediate salva- 
tion can, through the supplications of the Church, be liber- 
ated with remedial pains, which last till doomsday, unless 
shortened by prayers and weeping of friends, almsgiving 
and the mass.?® 

In the lives of St. Anselm and St. Bernard we read of the 
deliverance of souls from Purgatory through the offering of 
masses. In a life of the latter are recorded the words of a 
monk who, after being delivered from Purgatory through 
masses, appeared to one of his friends and leading him to 
the altar exclaimed: ‘Ecce, haec sunt arma gratiae Dei, 
quibus ereptus sum: haec est virtus misericordiae Dei, quae 
invincibilis permanet, haec est Hostia illa singularis, quae 
totius peccata mundi tollit. Et vere dico tibi, quod his 
armis gratia Dei, huic virtuti misericordiae Dei, huic Hostiae 
salutari, non est quidquam quod resistere valeat, nisi cor 
impoenitens.”*° St. Peter Damian exhorts the faithful to 
pray and to aid souls in Purgatory by the marvellous sacri- 
fice so that God may receive them as a satisfaction for their 
penalty.*! Peter Lombard claims that the prayers of the 
Church, the salutary sacrifice, and almsgiving will undoubt- 
edly aid the dead. Likewise St. Bonaventura states that 


*7 Gregory, Dial. IV, 55-59. 

** Harnack, History of Dogma, Vol. V, p. 328. 

*® Haymo of Halberstadt, De Varietate Libror. Lib. III, Cap. 7, 8, 9. 
* Migne, Patrologia: S. Bernardi Vita prima, Liber VII, Cap. II. 

®" Damian, Sermo LVIII. 

*2 Peter Lombard, Senteniiorum Lib. IV, Dist. XLV. 
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the dead can be aided by fasting, prayer and almsgiving, 
but especially by the celebration of masses.* St. Thomas 
Aquinas also admits that prayers, almsgiving, and the 
sacrifice of the mass aid souls in Purgatory.™ 

Another efficacious means of aiding the dead was found in 
indulgences. Nor can this practice be considered an inven- 
tion of the Schoolmen, for they found indulgences already 
in existence and simply framed the theory according to 
practice. “Those,” says Cyprian, “who have received the 
benefit of a martyr’s intercession, are thereby enabled to 
satisfy the justice of God.”** Other early writers admit the 
intercession of the martyrs for the lapsed. John VIII, 
when consulted by the German bishops as to whether those 
killed in war against the pagans received the remission of 
their sins, replied that those who had died with Christian piety 
received life eternal, and that he granted them absolution.® 
This was nothing but a plenary indulgence to men who were 
already dead. In 900 John IX granted indulgences to those 
who died fighting against the pagans as well as to the de- 
funct emperor Arnulf. In 1002, at the obsequies of Otto III 
in Cologne, the archbishop granted remission to his soul, 
and when in 1077, the empress Agnes died in Rome, Gregory 
VII, after several days spent in masses and prayers for her 
soul, gave her remission of her sins.*7_ Urban II at the Coun- 
cil of Clermont, in 1095, decreed that service in Palestine 
should stand in lieu of all penance incurred by those who had 
duly confessed their sins, and added that this was assurance 
that those who died in penitence during the expedition 
could be sure of heaven.** His successor, Paschal II, prom- 
ised the Spaniards who fought the Saracens remission and 
grace.*® In 1118, Gelasius II, at the dedication of the 


*® Bonaventura, Breviloguii, Pars VII, Cap. 3. 

™* Aquinas, Summa, Suppl., Q. LXXI. 

*® Cyprian, Ep. XVIII. 

* Fleury, Hist. Eccl. I, liii, n. 37. 

7 Lea, History of Confession and Indulgences, Vol. III, p. 332. 
* Council of Clermont ann. 1095, Cap. 2. 

%* Hist. Com postellana, Lib. I, Cap. 9, 39. 
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church of St. Laurence in Genoa, granted indulgences to all 
those who were buried in the contiguous cemetery.“ Innocent 
III lavished plenary indulgences for forty days’ service in 
the crusades against the Albigenses. Boniface VIII, in 1300, 
promised plenary indulgences to those who went to the 
Jubilee, even to those who might die on the way. In 1310, 
the bishops assembled at the Council of Mayence granted 
an indulgence of forty days to all buried in their churches.“ 
In the same year Pierre de la Palu alludes to such indul- 
gences issued by prelates, and holds them to be strictly with- 
in their competence. He also claims that if it is so expressed 
in the concession anyone who gains an indulgence may apply 
it to a soul in Purgatory.@ 

The early belief that the merits of the martyrs gave them 
a special intercessory power with God formed the basis of 
the value attached to the suffrages of the saints, the supplica- 
tion for which forms so prominent a feature of the ancient 
liturgies.“ As a corollary to this transference of merits the 
belief arose that sinners could be benefited by participating 
in the good works of holy men, and to this end rich men 
especially were induced to pay large sums of money to 
religious houses. It was an easy deduction from this that 
the good works of all the faithful formed a common fund for 
the benefit of each member. In 1127, Honorius II, in order 
to raise an army against Roger of Sicily, promised to those 
who might die plenary remission of sins on the divine author- 
ity and the merits of the Virgin and the saints.“ 

Thus in the Middle Ages the belief became wide-spread 
that the merits of holy men on earth formed a fund for the 
benefit of sinners, that the merits of the saints in heaven 
could be relied upon to relieve the sinner from the burden 


* Amort, Historia Indulgentiarum, p. 106. 

“ Hartzheim, Concil. Ger., IV, 197. 

“P. de Palude, Sen#t. IV, Dist. XX, Q. IV. a. 3. concl. 6; Dist. XLV, 
Q. I, a. 3. concl. 5. 

Lea, op. cit. IIT, 14, 15. 

“ Chron. Beneventan. in Baronii Annal. ann. 1127, n. 5. 
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of satisfying for his sins and that the transcendent merits of 
the humanity of Christ crucified were an inexhaustible treas- 
ure for the redemption of the race for which He suffered; all 
of which merits were applied by the Church and by the hands 
of the representative of Peter. How natural it was then, 
during the first half of the thirteenth century, for Alexander 
of Hales to put all this into theological terms! According to 
him indulgences really remit temporal punishment due to sin 
and are valid not only in the forum of the Church but also 
in the forum of God, because the universal Church cannot 
fall into error concerning matters of this kind.“ 

Then he explains how indulgences satisfy the demands of 
divine justice. The satisfactory merit of Christ and of the 
Church is offered to God when the relaxation of penance is 
conceded. “ence the penitent really satisfies for his sins, 
but he does so by drawing on the treasury of the Church.“ 
Indulgences, then, are nothing else than an application of the 
supererogatory satisfaction of Christ and His saints. This 
satisfaction constitutes the spiritual treasury of the Church, 
which can be at the disposal of only those through whom the 
Church is espoused to Christ. It is through the pope and 
the bishops that children are begotten unto Christ the 
Redeemer, and hence it is their exclusive right to dispose of 
the Church’s spiritual treasure in favor of these same chil- 
dren.” Indulgences may also be applied to the sols in 
Purgatory because the Sovereign Pontiff has the right to 
dispose of the spiritual treasure of the Church in favor of all 
who need it. 

Albertus Magnus regarded indulgences as payment from 
the treasure by the power of the key.“* St. Bonaventura 
follows Alexander: indulgences, according to him, are valid 
before God, because if they were not, the Church’s action 


“ Alexander of Hales, Summa, IV, Q. 83; m. I, a. 3 and Im. This and 
some of the following citations are taken from Otten’s Manual of the History 
of Dogmas, Vol. II. 

 Tbid., a. I ad 1Vm. 

4? Tbid., m. III. 

* Albertus Magnus, Sené#. IV, Dist. XX, a. 16. 
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in granting them would not be merciful but cruel, and 
she would make herself guilty of deceiving them whom she 
was commissioned by Christ to guide in the way of truth. 
Concerning indulgences for the dead, he is inclined to the 
opinion that in granting them the pope uses his judiciary 
power, a different view from that held by Alexander, who 
claimed that they were granted by way of help and impetra- 
tion.“* St. Thomas maintains that indulgences are valid 
for the remission of temporal punishment due to sin, that 
this remission holds good also for the dead and that it would 
be blasphemy to say that the Church does anything in vain. 
“Christ and the saints left their satisfactory merits as a 
spiritual treasure to the Church, and it is only the head of 
the Church who can dispose of them.’*® The theory was 
accepted by the leading Schoolmen almost unanimously. 
Their statements assume the existence of the practice of 
granting such indulgences. Moreover quaestuarii, or par- 
doners, wandered all over Europe selling exemptions from 
penance and Purgatory. It is true that many of these were 
impostors and that the Church condemned them, yet they 
were not condemned for preaching a false doctrine but only 
for the abuse of a privilege which did not belong to them. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Schoolmen invented new 
doctrines. ‘They took the dogmas of the Church, classified 
them, sifted them through the refinement of reason, dis- 
tinguished in them the cause from the effect, the genus from 
the species, and presented them under clearer forms, clothing 
them with new and more definite terms. Under the light of 
the Angelic and Seraphic Doctors, these dogmas appeared 
no longer independent tenets, isolated truths, but a body of 
doctrine ruled by some invariable principle, bound with close 
relations,“and quickened by mutual operations. Among 
others, the dogma of Indulgences was set forth with perfect 
precision as to its main lines.” 


“* Bonaventura, Senit. IV. 
* Aquinas, Summa, Suppl., Q. XXV, a. 1, 2. 
5 Lépicier, Indulgences, p. 307-308. 
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III 


These then were the current teachings and practice of the 
Church in the Middle Ages. On the contrary Dante’s 
Purgatory contains not a word concerning remission of or 
escape from Purgatorial penalties by means of indulgences, 
almsdeeds, transference of merits, and mortuary masses. 
With him the idea of purification stands paramount while 
the most prominent idea in the Church’s teaching was that 
of payment for the penalty incurred. Indulgences which in 
his day were so widely applied as to almost empty Purgatory 
receive from him but words of scorn. ‘Thus in Par. XXVII, 
52-53, he makes St. Peter blush at the ‘privilegi venduti e 
mendaci’ to which his seal is attached, and in Par. XXIX, 
124-126, there is a bitter allusion to the profitable trade 
driven by the pig of St. Antony and others (i.e. his masters) 
‘who are much more pigs themselves’, ‘pagando di moneta 
senza conio.’ ’’? And yet St. Thomas says that an indul- 
gence “‘is not a simple act of absolution from the liability to 
punishment, but it is an authoritative substitution of one 
satisfaction for another. By a judiciary sentence, the 
penitent receives a designated amount of the spiritual 
treasure of the Church, and therewith he pays to that extent 
his indebtedness to God.’’® 

According to Purg. XI, 70-72 and XIX, 125, Dante 
apparently would not deny the element of satisfaction in the 
Purgatorial penalty; since, however, he keeps that element 
in the background, we agree with Dr. Moore that “these 
passages do not necessarily go beyond the satisfaction of 
God at the purifying process being gradually accomplished.’ 
On the other hand the whole Cantica is permeated with the 
idea of purification.* Since the spirits know that purifica- 
tion alone will admit them into Paradise, they are eager to 
undergo the purifying pain which is something to be prayed 


52 E. Moore, Studies in Dante, Second Series, p. 45. 

8 Aquinas, Summa, Suppl. Q. 25, a. 1. 

“ E. Moore, op. cit., p. 48. 

% Purg. XVI, 31-32; XI, 34; IV, 91-95; XIII, 88-90; XVII, 85-87, etc. 
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for rather than to be avoided. ‘The spirits eagerly welcome 
the boon of the corrective discipline. They are ‘contenti nel 
fuoco’. Some grudge the interruption of their sufferings 
even for the few moments spent in conversing with Dante, 
and they apologize for the curtness of their answers to him 
on this ground (Purg. XVIII, 115-117). Others, in the 
purifying furnace of the last Cornice, moved towards him 
‘as much as they could, only being careful not to go where 
they would be out of reach of the burning’ (Purg. XXVI, 
13-15). Another, having referred to his suffering as ‘pena,’ 
immediately substitutes ‘sollazzo’ (Purg. XXIII, 71-72).’ 

The general conception of the medieval Church was that 
Purgatory existed in order to exact the due penalty of sin 
which had not been paid on earth. This was also the opinion 
of Aquinas and other Schoolmen. Dante’s conception is 
altogether different. For him Purgatory “is an opportunity 
given us of unliving the life that we have lived, and building 
up for ourselves a past through which ‘the stream of memory 
can flow unstained’ (Purg. XIII, 88-90). It gives us the 
opportunity of living ourselves out of the thing with which we 
have united ourselves and living ourselves into the things 
we have severed ourselves from. So far from being a mere 
supplement to the sacrament of penance it is the inner 
experience and vitally organic process, beyond the grave, to 
which that sacrament does but admit us.’’? 

The efficacy of prayer for the dead is admitted by Dante. 
Manfred entreats him to ask his good daughter Costanza to 
pray for him, for the prayers of the righteous can shorten 
the period of delay before entering Purgatory proper (Purg. 
III, 140-145). It is interesting to note here that Manfred 
asks for the prayers of one who was herself excommunicated, 
for on April 11, 1281, Honorius IV renewed a former decree 
of excommunication against Costanza. This was repeated 
on November 18, 1286, including also James, her son, and 


%® FE. Moore, op. cit., p. 50-51. 
"’ Wicksteed, Dante and Aquinas, p. 232-233. 
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the Sicilian prelates who had assisted at the coronation.®* 
Belacqua states that his delay can be shortened through the 
intercession of a heart which is living in the Grace of God, 
for no other is heard in Heaven (Purg. IV, 133-135). Jacopo 
del Cassero wants the intercession of his friends (Purg. V, 
70-73), and Bonconte and Pia appeal to Dante’s own pity to 
intercede for them (Purg. V, 85-87, 133). Giudice Nino asks 
for the prayers of his innocent young daughter (Purg. VIII, 
71-72). Other references to the efficacy of prayers are 
found in Purg. VI, 27; XI, 127-142; XIII, 124-129. All these 
cases, however, refer to souls in Ante-purgatory for whom 
prayers hastened the time when they were allowed to start 
their purification. There are two cases also in Purgatory 
proper. One (Purg. XVI, 51) is that of Marco Lombardo 
who asks Dante to pray for him when he reaches Heaven; 
the other (Purg. XXIII, 85-93) is that of Forese who claims 
to have been freed from the other cornices as well as from 
Ante-purgatory through the tears and prayers of his wife. 
With regard to prayers for those in Purgatory proper Dr. 
Moore takes the position that ‘as we may offer intercessory 
prayers for living friends that they may profit by God’s 
dispensation of sorrow, pain, warning, or encouragement, so 
assuredly would Dante hold that this privilege and duty 
extended also to the discipline of those who have gone before. 
Thus, indirectly, Purgatorial penance may be abridged.’’®® 
The same interpretation might also be applied to the prayers 
for those in Ante-purgatory. However, one thing stands out 
clearly, namely, that the only means which Dante claims 
will aid the dead is prayer. That the word “far” in Purg. 
XI, 32 may refer to almsdeeds is possible, but commentators 
assume a great deal when they make it refer to masses. The 
mass was considered by the Church the most potent means of 
aiding the dead, and the principal offering which could be 
presented to Heaven in behalf of the souls in Purgatory. 
The Church taught and still teaches that the mass is a 


8 Potthast, Regesta, Vol. II, 22414, 22537. 
"FE. Moore, op. cit., p. 53. 
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propitiatory sacrifice, that Christ is actually present on the 
altar in the state of a victim, and that he demands pardon for 
sinners, as he did upon the cross; that he satisfies the justice 
of his Father, and appeases his anger. That Dante should 
dispose of such a powerful means by a mere “‘far’’ is incon- 
ceivahle. For him it is only “i buoni preghi,” the prayers of 
the innocent and the tears of widows that avail. 












IV 






From Purg. II, 103-105; VII, 4-5; X XV, 85-87, it seems 
that Dante believed that all souls had to traverse Purgatory 
before reaching the presence of God. It is true that he 
speaks of Beatrice, her father, one of her friends, Boethius, 
and St. Francis as ascending directly to Heaven, but evi- 
dently this was a rare privilege, since he declares that all 
those who are not directed toward Acheron will gather at 
the Tiber and thence to Purgatory. 

This was not the belief of the Church. Gregory the Great 
states that some souls go to heaven at once while others are 
kept waiting and pass the interval in various mansions. 
St. Peter Damian declares that ‘those who live as though 
the body were a prison go at once to heaven.’*! The second 
Council of Lyons, in 1274, declared that souls free from sin 
are at once received into heaven. Hugh of St. Victor asserts 
positively that the righteous are wafted at once to Christ.” 
With the development of the doctrine of Purgatory and of 
sacramental absolution the idea of a judgment postponed 
until doomsday gradually disappeared. In 1254 Innocent 
IV, in laying down points of faith for the Greeks, asserts 
that the souls of baptized infants and adults dying in grace 
without unsatisfied sins fly at once to heaven. Aquinas also 
claims that “immediately at death souls are either plunged 
into hell or ascend to heaven, save those whose passage to 
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the latter is delayed in Purgatory.”* Both Damian and 
Aquinas speak of immediate ascension to heaven, and since 
their Purgatory was underground they could not mean that 
before ascending souls had to make a detour in the opposite 
direction. Nearly all the Schoolmen are agreed that the 
elect are placed in full possession of their essential happiness 
as soon as they have satisfied the justice of God for their 
past sins. It has been claimed that St. Thomas’ assertions 
were directed against those who denied particular judgment, 
but it seems that this question was fairly well settled by the 
end of the patristic age both in the East and the West. 
St. Chrysostom writes: “I think that the valiant athletes of 
God, who during life contended bravely with the invisible 
enemies,.... shall at the end of their days be examined by 
the Prince of the Ages.” St. Hilary declares that if we 
have led bad lives, hel! will be our portion. Then he refers 
to the parable of Dives and Lazarus and concludes that 
“there was no interval of delay; for the day of judgment makes 
the beginning either of eternal blessedness or eternal pain.’ 
The same is maintained by St. Basil and by Gregory of Nys- 
sa.6 The doctrine of immediate destination is also found in 
the professions of faith of Gregory XIII, Benedict XIV, and 
Michael Palaeologus. 

Dante’s apparent belief that nearly all needed some 
Purgatorial purification would nullify some of the means 
which the Church considered sufficient for the faithful to 
gain Paradise. What about the host of martyrs and saints? 
Had they not sufficient merits accumulated to allow them 
escape from Purgatory? The treasure of the Church was 
composed of the superabundance of the merits of Christ and 
of the saints. If these possessed more merits than they 
needed for themselves why a sojourn in Purgatory? Then 
there were plenary indulgences granted to those dying in 


% Aquinas, Summa, Suppl., Q. LXIX, a. 2, 4. 

* Chrysostom, Ep. ad Cor., Hom. 42, 3-7. 

% Hilary, Tract. super Ps. II, 49. 
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the wars against the infidels in Palestine and Spain, and the 
heretics in France. To these we must add the thousands of 
monks and other pious men and women who followed tabu- 
lated Penitentiaries by which they worked off the equivalent 
of Purgatorial penance. 

There are three other instances in the Purgatorio in which 
Dante departs from accepted opinions. Manfred, son of 
Frederick II, died in 1265 excommunicated by two popes and 
condemned as a contumacious heretic. On the point of 
death he turns to God and Dante places him in Purgatory 
among those who postpone repentance till the last moment 
(Purg. III, 112-145). It is true that it was held by some that 
when an excommunication was unjust it was not binding 
before God. Shall we say then that two popes acted un- 
justly? But to question the action of a pope was held to be 
heretical. St. Thomas says: “For the remission of both 
actual and original sin, a sacrament of the Church is neces- 
sary, received either actually, or at least in desire, when a 
man fails to receive the sacrament actually, through an 
unavoidable obstacle, and not through contempt.’’*? Barto- 
lini, a Catholic Dantist, states that “the Church does not 
consider lost one who dies excommunicated, since by the 
act of perfect contrition and desire for confession he can 
obtain pardon at the extreme moment.’** St. Thomas also 
claims that contrition has the desire of confession united 
thereto." There is no indication whatever that Manfred 
felt that kind of contrition. On the contrary he rebukes 
the Church when he says: “Through their (the priests’) 
maledictions a man is not so wholly lost that the eternal 
Love of God cannot turn to him, so long as hope retains one 
shred of green” (Purg. III, 133-135). 

Much has been written about Cato the Younger, who is 
made warder of Purgatory (Purg. I, 31-48) and destined 


87 Aquinas, Summa, III-IV, Q.LXXXIV, a.5; Q. VI, a. 1 of the Supple- 
ment. 
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eventually to a place in Paradise. In connection with this 
we may mention the case of Ripheus, Trojan hero, who is 
placed in Paradise (Par. XX, 68). Whatever may be said 
about their virtues the fact remains that they were pagans 
and unbaptized, and the Church held that baptism was 
absolutely necessary for salvation. St. Thomas declares 
that “men are bound to that without which they cannot 
obtain salvation. Now it is manifest that no one can obtain 
salvation but through Christ. But for this end is baptism 
conferred on man, that being regenerated thereby, he may be 
incorporated in Christ, by becoming His member. . . . Con- 
sequently it is manifest that all are bound to be baptized: 
and that without baptism there is no salvation for men.’”’”® 
The Fathers and the Schoolmen may differ as to the form in 
which it is to be administered or as to the age of the recipient, 
but they are unanimous in believing it necessary for salva- 
tion. The Church had to invent a legend in order to save 
Trajan. It was thought that, through the intercession of 
Gregory the Great, Trajan’s soul was delivered from hell and 
returned to the body long enough to be converted, baptized, 
and to receive absolution for its sins. 

The eleventh Canto of the Purgatorio opens with a para- 
phrase of the Lord’s Prayer as part of the discipline of the 
Proud. The last clause reads: “This last prayer, O dear 
Lord, is not indeed made for ourselves, for it is not needed, 
but for those who have remained behind us.” And in verse 
31 Dante declares that the prayers of those in Purgatory 
ascend continually on behalf of their friends on earth. In 
this he differs from St. Thomas who maintains that those 
who are in Purgatory are not in a position to pray for us 
(non sunt in statu orandi, sed magis ut oretur pro eis).”! 


V 


It results from the above that Dante differed from the 
general belief of the Church not only as to the conception 


7 Aquinas, Summa, ITI-III, Q. LXVIII, a 1. 
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of Purgatory, but also with respect to indulgences for the 
dead, transference of merits, and means of remission of or 
escape from Purgatorial penalties. By suggesting that all 
must pass through Purgatory before entering Paradise he 
ignored some of the most powerful means advocated by 
the Church for the full remission of penalty. In the case of 
Manfred and Cato he took considerable liberty with some 
of the most cherished sacraments. And in the statement 
that souls in Purgatory pray for us he is in direct opposition 
to Aquinas’ opinion. 

Apologists claim that in the case of indulgences for the 
dead, Dante was not open to criticism because it was not a 
de fide doctrine in his time, and that in the case of other 
divergencies he could not be accused of heterodoxy because 
he does not offer an open protest against the doctrines 
which he seems to condemn. As for the former it will be 
seen that it was not necessary for a doctrine to be approved 
by a general council in order to be binding. As for the latter, 
from the general tone of his writings there can be no doubt 
that certain beliefs are repudiated by him. These beliefs 
are conspicuous by their absence; they are studiously, almost 
obtrusively ignored by him.” Such procedure is at times a 
more forcible means of denial than an open attack. 

Whatever doctrine the Church practised, whatever 
doctrine was approved, sanctioned, or tolerated by the 
pope the faithful were bound to accept irrespective of coun- 
cils. And since that was the general opinion not only of the 
ignorant but also of the learned theologians, some of whom 
are now venerated as saints, it follows that dissension from 
such doctrines was considered heretical. 

The position of the Fathers on the supremacy of the pope 
is seen by the formula subscribed to at the eighth General 
Council in 869. It reads in part: “By the Apostolic See the 
Catholic religion has always been preserved immaculate, and 
sound doctrine has been taught.””* Rabanus Maurus de- 


™ E. Moore, of. cit., p. 43. 
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clares: ‘‘We see that the authority of the Roman Pontiff 
extends itself to all the churches of Christ, so that all bishops 
acknowledge him as their head, and that all ecclesiastical 
transactions are subject to his judgment; hence, according to 
his decision, what has been established remains in force, 
what has been done amiss is corrected, what needs to be en- 
acted is approved. The decrees of the Roman Pontiff are sent 
to all the churches, both in the East and the West, and they 
are received and observed by the faithful as having the force 
of ecclesiastical laws.” In a synod held in Rome in 863, 
Nicholas I anathematized all who should refuse to receive 
the teaching or ordinances of a pope.” Writing to Michael 
Cerularius, pope Leo [X (1048-1054) declares that “‘just as a 
hinge, remaining itself immovable, opens and shuts the door, 
so Peter and his successors exercise judiciary power over the 
whole Church, and their firm position no one must attempt 
to shake; because the Supreme See is judged by no one.’’” 
Gregory VII ascribed personal sanctity to every pope.” 
Writing to Emperor Henry he exclaimed: “The Greek 
Church is fallen away, and the Armenians also have lost the 
right faith, but all the Easterns await from St. Peter the 
decision on their various opinions.’’”® 

By the middle of the twelfth century the pope’s position is 
fully defined by St. Bernard: “Who are you? The chief 
priest, the Sovereign Pontiff. You are the prince of bishops, 
the head of the Apostles; in priority you are Abel, in govern- 
ment Noah; as a patriarch you are Abraham, in order 
Melchisedech, in rank Aaron, in power Peter, in virtue of 
your annointing you are Christ. So then, according to your 
own authority, other bishops are called to a share in respon- 
sibility, you are called to the exercise of plenary power. The 
power of other men is confined within fixed limits; yours 


4 R. Maurus, Cont. Graec., 11, 4. 
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extends to those who have power over their fellows. Have 
you not power, for sufficient reason, to shut heaven against 
a bishop, and even deliver him to Satan?’’’® 

The papal decretals obtained an ever increasing authority. 
Alexander II wrote to King Philip of France, requesting him 
to rank the papal decrees along with the canon, nay even 
with the decrees of the Ecumenical Councils.* Here it is 
interesting to quote Dante’s words in Paradiso IX, 133-135: 

Per questo l’Evangelio e i Dottor magni 

Son derelitti, e solo ai Decretali 

Si studia si che pare ai lor vivagni. 
And again in his letter to the Cardinals, addressing the 
Church, we read: “Thy Gregory lies covered with cob- 
webs, Ambrose lies among the neglected cupboards of the 
clergy. So lies Augustine. Dionysius, Damascene, and 
Bede are tossed aside. They declaim the Speculum as they 
call it, Innocent, and him of Ostia. And why? The 
former writers were seekers after God, as the end and chief 
good. These hunt after incomes and benefices.’’®! 

At the first Lateran Council in 1123 there was no sign of 
any action on the part of the bishops; in fact the pope pub- 
lished the decrees in his own name.” Likewise at the 
second Lateran Council in 1139 the bishops appeared as 
mere passive witnesses to hear Innocent’s lofty commands.® 
Later Innocent III claims that the pope is God’s locum tenens 
on earth, set to watch over the social, political, and religious 
condition of mankind, like a Divine Providence, as chief 
overseer and lord. At the fourth Lateran Council in 1215 
Innocent had his decrees read to the bishops, and after 
listening in silence they were allowed to give their assent. 
At the second Synod of Lyons convoked by Gregory X the 
papal decretals were promulgated partly during the council 
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and partly afterwards. “At the Council of Vienna, in 1311, 
only the bishops previously selected by Clement V were 
admitted. When he saw that a majority was favorably 
disposed towards the Order of Templars, he ordered a 
cleric to proclaim that any bishop who spoke a word without 
being first asked for his opinion by the pope, would incur the 
greater excommunication.’ 

Aquinas, who represents the general opinion of the School- 
men, reasons thus: “As the Church is a living organism, 
essentially one and visible, she must have one head living 
visibly among men; her oneness, moreover, demands that 
this head have supreme authority in matters of faith, so 
that he may decide questions and solve difficulties connected 
therewith. Consequently, as the Sovereign Pontiff is the 
successor of Peter, he has by divine right full jurisdiction on 
the whole Church, and holds the place of Christ in regard to 
pastors and flock alike.’ According to St. Thomas the 
Apostolic See rules, a council derives its whole authority 
from the pope; he has the right to establish a new confession 
of faith, and whoever rejects his authority is a heretic, for it 
belongs to him alone to decide on every doctrinal question.® 
“As it belongs to the pope to decide questions of faith, his 
decisions have greater weight than the views of all men 
whatever, no matter how well versed in Holy Scripture they 
may be.’’8? 

Nor does St. Bonaventura think otherwise. “If at the 
time of the legal priesthood,” he says, “‘it was morally wrong 
to contravene the judgment of the high priest, and was pun- 
ished with death, how much more is this the case under 
the dispensation of revealed truth and grace, when it is 
known that the plenitude of power has been entrusted to 
the vicar of Christ. Hence this evil is in no way to be 
tolerated, that in matters of faith and morals any one should 


“ Janus, The Pope and the Council, p. 194. 
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teach what is contrary to his decisions; approving what he 
has reprobated, building up again what he has torn down, 
defending what he has condemned.’’** The second Council 
of Lyons, 1274, stated that “as he (the pope), before all 
others, is bound to defend the faith, so in like manner does 
it belong to him, when questions of faith arise, to decide 
them according to his own judgment.’’®® 

Medieval opinion concerning the authority of the pope can 
be summed up thus: What the pope does is as if done by 
God Himself; he acts with divine authority; he can change 
the nature of things by applying to one the substantial 
properties of another; he can change, for instance, injustice 
into justice; no one has the right to ask him a reason 
for his acts, his will is the only reason (ei est pro ratione 
voluntas). St. Thomas goes so far as to say that the only 
thing which the pope cannot do is to destroy the Scriptures. 
They even claimed that the pope was not bound by his own 
laws. According to Gregory VII the canonical ordination 
gave him sanctity: ‘By the merits of the blessed Peter he is 
infallibly holy.”® In the bull ‘‘Unam Sanctam”’ of Boniface 
VIII, we read: “To every human creature we declare, say, 
define, and pronounce, that to be subject to the Roman 
Pontiff is absolutely necessary to salvation.’”” Therefore “a 
council merely as such was an accident and not at all the 
essence of such authority as might afterward attach to its 
utterances. It was the voice of the Church (through the 
pope), not of the council, that was of force, and this might 
or might not be reached through the council.’ 

All this was perfectly understood in the Middle Ages. 
The inquisitors did not stop to ascertain whether a certain 
doctrine was de fide or not. “They took the teaching of the 
pope as the safest and simplest criterion of the true faith. 
Whoever contradicted a papal decision, or knowingly dis- 
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obeyed a papal command, thereby incurred the guilt of 
heresy, and was handed over to the secular power to be put 
to death. ‘Whoever does not agree with the Apostolic See,’ 
says Paschal II, ‘is without any doubt a heretic.’”"* The 
Minorites contradicted the pope in their desire to observe 
the rule of poverty in all its strictness and were condemned. 
John of Belna, the inquisitor of Carcassonne, appealed to the 
authority of the most famous canonist of that time, Henry of 
Segusio, who had declared that he who does not receive the 
papal decrees is a heretic.% Like Dante, Roger Bacon tells 
us that the study of Scripture was neglected for that of the 
Sentences, in which lay the whole glory of the theologians. 
His opinions were condemned, he was accused of unorthodox 
speculations, and cast into prison where he died. “A 
number of the Spirituals paid with their lives for disputing 
the right of John XXII to uphold their rule and the bull of 
his predecessor, Nicholas III. No council had condemned 
their opinions; it was only papal authority, and in this case 
the authority of the reigning pope, on the strength of which 
they were sentenced to the stake.”™ 

Would Dante have fared better had his works been 
examined by an inquisitor of his times? It is doubtful. 
His conception of what the Church had been and what it was 
in his day is clearly set forth in the last Canti of the Purga- 
torio. In Canto XXIX we have the procession of the Church 
militant as it was instituted by Christ. It is led by seven 
candlesticks which represent the seven beatitudes, the 
flames representing the merits, and the streaks of light the 
rewards. Then follow twenty-four leaders who symbolize the 
twenty-four books of the Old Testament, and four Beasts 
with six wings which represent the four evangelists. The 
space enclosed by the four Beasts contains a triumphal 
chariot, the Church, upon two wheels which represent the 
New and the Old Testament. The chariot is drawn by a Gry- 
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phon, the symbol of Christ. Then follow seven maidens, 
who are supposed to symbolize the four cardinal and the 
three theological virtues. Finally we see two old men 
whom all agree to be St. Luke and St. Paul, followed by four 
of a humble aspect representing the Epistles of St. James, 
St. Peter, St. John, and St. Jude; and an aged solitary, 
personifying St. John as representing the Apocalypse. 

After passing rapidly over the vicissitudes of the Church 
from the earliest epoch of her existence, Dante gives us a 
picture of her condition in his own times. In Canto XXXII 
we again see the chariot completely covered with the plumage 
of the eagle, that is, the Church represented as having 
become powerful, rich, and given completely to temporal 
matters. Even the wheels are covered, that is, even the New 
and the Old Testament are overshadowed by worldly con- 
siderations. ‘“Thus transformed, the holy structure put 
forth heads on all its different parts, three above the pole, 
and one at each corner,” signifying that the Church instead 
of practising the seven virtues, followed the seven capital 
sins. The Roman Curia sits upon the chariot transformed 
into a monster in the form of “‘a dishevelled harlot with bold 
and eager looks. And, as if in order that she should not be 
taken from him, I saw standing at her side a giant [the King 
of France], and ever and anon they kissed each other.” 
“Then, full of jealousy and fierce with rage, he unloosed the 
monster and dragged it off through the forest so far, that he 
made of that alone a shield for me against the harlot and the 
newly-formed beast.” The episode of the giant dragging the 
transformed chariot through the forest out of sight, refers to 
the translation of the Apostolic Seat from Rome to Avignon 
in 1305. 

It is true that many worthy men in the Middle Ages des- 
cribed the corruption of the clergy in no uncertain terms, 
yet a picture like this in which the Church is represented as a 
monster given to the seven capital sins and the Roman 
Curia as a harlot, was found only in the utterances of 
heretics. 
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How would a medieval ecclesiastical court have viewed 
such utterances when men were condemned to the stake 
merely for the pallor of their faces which was considered by 
inquisitors a characteristic of heretics? At a distance of six 
hundred years laymen absolve Dante not only for these 
utterances but also for divergencies in doctrinal matters, for 
so long as he accepted the main doctrines of the Catholic 
Church modern enlightenment tends to tolerance. The 
Church also absolves him, for when it is a question of claiming 
one of the few really great poets in the world, she casts all logic 
to the winds. But his contemporaries would have been 
obliged to apply medieval standards and beliefs, and judged 
by them Dante’s utterances and divergencies would have 
been considered heretical. 

ALFONSO DE SALVIO 














III. A CHATEAUBRIAND RARITY 


The libary of John H. Wrenn,! acquired by The Univer- 
sity of Texas, contains an editio princeps which would seem 
to be of some importance to students of the history of 
French literature. The work in question is listed in the 
Catalogue of the Wrenn library,’ as follows: 

Chateaubriand, Vicomte de: Maison de France, ou Recueil de Piéces 
Relatives a la Légitimité et a la Famille Royale. Par M. le Vicomte de 
Chateaubriand, Pair de France. Tome Premier (Tome Second), Paris, 
Le Normant Pére, Libraire, Rue de Seine No. 8, Faubourg Saint-Germain, 
1825. 


The work is in two volumes, octavo. The Catalogue de- 
scribes the two volumes as being bound “in contemporary 
dark-blue straight grain morocco, the sides and backs tooled 
in gold and blind, with slight inlays of red, and gilt edges.” 
The work was the personal copy of the Duchesse de Berri, 
her coat-of-arms being impressed on the side of each volume. 


A seal on the first blank page informs us that the binder was 
Simier, “‘Relieur du Roi, de S. A. R. Madame Duchesse de 
Berri et de S. A. R. Mgr. le Duc de Bordeaux, Rue St. 
Honoré 152, 4 Paris.” A number of cabalistic numerals 
and indications, apparently in the handwriting of J. H. 
Wrenn himself, as to the date of purchase, catalogue num- 
ber, and so on, are to be seen on this same page. We read, 
among other things: “This copy belonged to the Duchess de 
Berri;’ and “Binding Fr. 19 Cent. French Memorial.” 
In a word, this copy of the Maison de France is an excellent 
example of the editio princeps de luxe. 

The fact that the Maison de France is a handsome first 
edition, however, is only the first and least important of its 
qualities. The second, growing directly out of the first, is 

? For an enumeration of the works in the Wrenn collection of interest to 
Romance students and a brief description of each of them, see the present 
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the fact that the work is extremely rare. The Wrenn cata- 
logue gives no information as to the number of copies that 
were printed, but its absence from the catalogues of the 
world’s greatest libraries makes it perfectly clear that the 
book was printed privately, “a tirage limité.” Examina- 
tion of the catalogues of the Bibliothéque nationale, the 
British Museum, the Preussiche Staatsbibliothek in Berlin, 
the Library of Congress, and of those of the libraries of The 
Johns Hopkins University, The University of Texas, the 
Peabody Institute in Baltimore, and of Columbia University 
in the city of New York, gives no hint whatsoever as to the 
existence of the work. M. Lanson, in his Manuel biblio- 
graphique de la littérature francaise moderne (Paris, Hachette, 
1909) seems to have no knowledge of the book. René 
Kerviler, on the other hand, in his Essai d’une bio-bibli- 
ographie de Chateaubriand ei de sa famille (Vannes 1895), 
mentions the Maison de France (item 48—p. 48), calling 
attention to the titles of only a few of the more important 
essays contained therein. André Maurel, drawing his infor- 
mation directly from the work of Kerviler, also notes the 
Maison de France in the ‘‘appendice bibliographique’”’ to his 
Essai sur Chateaubriand (Paris, 1898, p. 223). Finally, 
bare mention of the book is to be found in Thieme’s Guide 
bibliographique de la littérature francaise de 1800 a 1906 
(Paris, 1907, p. 76). Neither the Conservateur (6 vols., 
1818-20) nor the Revue encyclopédique (vols. 25-32, 1825-26) 
contains any allusion to the Maison de France or to Chateau- 
briand’s intention of compiling such a work. The same is 
true for the Littérature francaise contemporaine of Quérard, 
Lonandre et Bourquelot (Paris, Daguin, 1846); the Manuel 
du libraire et de Vamateur de livres, of Jacques Charles Brunet, 
vol. I (Paris, Didot fréres, 1860); the Catalogue général de la 
librairie francaise, of Otto Lorenz, vol. I (Paris, Nilsson, 
1892); and the Journal de la librairie. Even Chateaubriand 
himself, in his later years, seems to have forgotten or wilfully 
to have ignored the existence of this work, as he makes no 
reference to it whatsoever in his Mémoires d’outre-tombe 
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(cf. vol. IV of the edition of Edmond Biré—Paris, Garnier 
fréres, pp. 223-313). All this has led the present writer to 
the conclusion that the copy of the Maison de France in the 
Wrenn collection is the only one extant in this country, if 
not in the world. 

The external attractiveness and the rarity of the Maison de 
France, nevertheless, are but matters of secondary impor- 
tance. It is the contents of the two volumes that are of 
prime significance; and it is the main object of the present 
study to treat of these contents. We shall see that the 
Maison de France contains, in addition to a number of 
Chateaubriand’s better-known writings, a few compositions 
that are not to be found in any of the editions of his col- 
lected works or of his individual productions. These com- 
positions were all published during Chateaubriand’s life- 
time, in some form or other, but they are now either entirely 
out of print or extant only in the political archives of the 
time. A comparison of some of the items contained in the 
Maison de France with.the same items in the collected works 
brings to light variant readings and textual additions of 
greater or less value. 

First, then, as to the table of contents of the two volumes 
which make up the Maison de France. The first volume 
contains, besides an ‘‘Avertissement”’ which deserves special 
attention, the following selections from Chateaubriand’s 
writings: 1) extracts from the Génie du Christianisme; 
2) extracts from the Itinéraire de Paris a Jérusalem; 3) ex- 
tracts from an article contributed to the Mercure de France 
for March 1806; 4) extracts from another article contributed 
to the Mercure de France, this one dated July 1807; 5) De 
Buonaparte et des Bourbons; 6) Arrivée du roi 4 Compiegne; 
7) Exhumation et translation des restes de Louis XVI et de 
la reine; 8) Rapport sur l’état de la France, fait au roi dans 
son conseil 4 Gand, le 4 octobre, 1814; 9) Rapport sur l'état 
de la France, au 12 mai, 1815, fait au roi dans son conseil a 
Gand; 10) Opinion sur la résolution de la Chambre des 
Députés, relative au deuil général du 21 janvier, prononcée & 
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la Chambre des Pairs le 9 janvier 1816, et imprimée par 
ordre de la Chambre; 11) Discours prononcé 4 la Chambre 
des Pairs, dans la séance du 22 février 1816, 4 l’occasion des 
communications f.ites par M.le duc de Richelieu, imprimé 
par ordre de la Chambre; and 12) De la Vendée. 

The second volume of the Maison de France is taken up 
almost entirely b) iue Mémoires, Letires et Pieces Authen- 
tiques Touchant la Vie et la Mort de S. A. R. Monseigneur 
Charles Ferdinand;d’Artois, Fils de France, Duc de Berry, to 
which is prefaced a brief “Avertissement.” In addition, 
there are to be found in this volume three “Discours sur la 
Guerre d’Espagne,” the first delivered in the Chamber of 
Deputies on February 25, 1823, and the second and third in 
the Chamber of Beers, on March 18 and April 30, respec- 
tively, of the same year; then follows an item bearing the 
caption: “Politique,—11 octobre, 1823;” and the two volumes 
are brought to a fitting close with the oration: “Le roi est 
mort: vive le roi!” 

Coming now to the individual items in the Maison de 
France, we are attracted, first of all, by the “Avertissement” 
to volume I. This “Avertissement,” having been written 
purely as a preface to the Maison de France, is not to be 
found anywhere in the editions of Chateaubriand’s collected 
works.’ The author begins his preface with a statement as 
to the purposes of his Génie du Christianisme: he had 
attempted in this work, he tells us, first, to develop the 
religious principles upon which society is based; second, to 
counteract the ridicule heaped by Voltaire upon sacred 
things; third, to reproduce the memories of “la vieille 
France’’; and, finally, to bring back the rising generation to 
the religion of the “rois trés-chrétiens.”” With characteristic 
egotism, he then asserts that, through the Génie, he had 
probably been instrumental in paving the way for the 
Restoration. All this serves as preamble to a statement of 


* The edition used in this study and to which all references are made is 
the Oeuvres Complétes, Paris 1836-38 (Pourrat fréres), 34 vols. It will be 
referred to as OC, 
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the contents and aim of the Maison de France. Here, 
Chateaubriand tells us, he had collected all that he had 
published on the subject of the legitimate royal line, in 
general, and, more particularly, on that family of the legiti- 
macy which alone could assure a stable rule. He takes the 
occasion to state briefly his political system, which is: at the 
base of the government the altar; at its'symmit the throne; 
and, between these two, public liberties granted to all citi- 
zens. He is convinced that the state must rest upon the 
three fundamental principles of religion, rc yalty, and liberty. 
The aim of the Maison de France is to offset the evil effects of 
the Revolution and the Empire; it contains all that Chateau- 
briand had written concerning the royal house during the 
period extending from the return of Louis XVIII to the 
ascent of Charles X (1814-24). To serve as an introduction 
to these writings published since the Restoration, Chateau- 
briand included excerpts from the Génie du Christianisme, 
the Itinéraire de Paris a Jérusalem, and the two Mercure 
articles (as a matter of fact, the pagination of these excerpts 
is in Roman numerals; it is only with ““De Buonaparte et des 
Bourbons” that the Arabic numeration begins). 

Of the Génie du Christianisme, there are eleven excerpts, 
separated from one another by dotted lines, and with no 
indication as to where they appear in the original. The 
excerpts vary in length from four or five lines to as many 
pages, and were not selected in accordance with any definitely 
preconceived plan, but were chosen merely to give the reader 
of the Maison de France a notion of the contents of the 
Génie du Christianisme and an insight into the point of view 
of its author. The context of the individual excerpts facili- 
tates the matter of placing them in the original. Thus, the 
first excerpt is from the chapter on the “Hotel des Invalides” 
(Pt. III, Bk. 1, chap. 6, OC XV 223-24). Excerpt 2 is from 
the chapter on “Versailles” (Pt. III, Bk. 1, chap. 7, OC XV 
225). Excerpt 3 is from “Des Eglises gothiques” (Pt. III, 
Bk. 1, chap. 8, OC XV 227). Excerpt 4 is from the chapter 
on “Bossuet orateur” (Pt. III, Bk. 4, chap. 4, OC XV 323). 
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Of Excerpt 5 a word will be said later. Excerpt 6 is taken 
from the ‘‘Funérailles—Pompes funébres des grands” (Pt. 
IV, Bk. 1, chap. 10, OC XVI 78). Excerpt 7 is to be found 
in the chapter on “Saint-Denis” (Pt. IV, Bk. 2, chap. 9, 
OC XVI 108). Excerpts 8 and 9 are from the “Idées génér- 
ales des missions” (Pt. IV, Bk. 4, chap. 1, OC XVI 162 and 
163, respectively). Excerpt 10 occurs in the chapter on the 
“Vie et moeurs des chevaliers” (Pt. IV, Bk. 5, chap. 4, OC 
XVI 241-43). Finally, the eleventh excerpt is taken from 
the chapter on “Politique et gouvernement” (Pt. IV, Bk. 6, 
chap. 11, OC XVII 60-61). 

As for excerpt 5, which is very brief, I have been unable 
to place it in the Génie du Christianisme, though I have 
consulted three editions of this work and four editions of the 
Ocuvres compleétes,* so that I give it here as it is printed in the 
Maison de France: ‘‘Je remarque qu’Horace, Virgile, Tibulle, 
Tite-Live, moururent tous avant Auguste, qui est en cela le 
sort de Louis XIV; notre grand prince survécut un peu a 
son siécle et il se coucha le dernier dans la tombe, comme 
pour s’assurer qu’il ne restait rien aprés lui.”” This passage 
would seem very clearly to belong to Pt. III, Bk. 4, chap. 5, 
of the Génie “Que l’incrédulité est la principale cause de la 
décadence du gout et du génie.”—It might be noted that 
Chateaubriand is guilty, in this passage, of a historical error 
which he corrected in 1831 in the Etudes historiques (premier 
discours, premiére partie, OC IV 178) where he tells us that 
Livy died during the reign of Tiberius. This latter statement 
is the true one, inasmuch as Livy’s death occurred three 
years after the accession of Tiberius to the throne. As the 
passage cited above, it might be added, is likewise not to be 


* The following editions have been used: Génie du Christianisme, premiére 
édition (Paris, Migneret, 1802, 5 vols.), seconde édition (Paris, Migneret, 
1803), and that of the Firmin Didot fréres (Paris, 1852, 2 vols.). For the 
Ocuvres complétes, the editions consulted were: that of the Pourrat fréres 
(Paris 1836-38, 34 vols.); that of Furne et Cie., Charles Gosselin (Paris 
1841, 25 vols.); that of the Garnier fréres (Paris 1859-61, 12 vols.); and that 
of Furne, Jouvet et Cie. (Paris 1867-72, 10 vols.) 
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found in the first edition of the Oeuvres complétes (Paris 
1826-31, 31 vols.), I am unable to state whether it belonged 
to the first draft of the Génie or whether Chateaubriand 
inserted it, as a sort of afterthought, into the Maison de 
France. A conjecture, however, as to the origin of the 
passage may here be ventured. At the end of the appendix 
to the first edition of the Génie (vol. 5), Chateaubriand 
writes: “Les notes, assez considérables, de mes premiers 
dépouillemens sont restées dans |’étranger: j’espére les 
recouvrer un jour.” The passage in question, then, might 
have been one of these notes, which, recovered too late for 
inclusion in the early editions of the Génie, had been inserted 
by Chateaubriand into the Maison de France; since, how- 
ever, the text of the Génie as published in the Oeuvres com- 
plétes was based, on the whole, upon that of the 1802 edition, 
the above-cited passage was omitted. 

This brings us to the matter of text-variants. It is clear 
that variants in spelling and punctuation can not be con- 
sidered here; several general statements may therefore be 
made with regard to such variants. In the first place, the 
Maison de France adheres to contemporaneous spellings, 
such as that in which the “t’’ following nasal vowels is 
omitted; thus, for instance, we have ‘“‘mouvemens’”’ and 
“frappans” in the first excerpt from the Génie. Secondly, 
though there is considerable variation in the matter of punc- 
tuation, it may be broadly stated that MF*® punctuates more 
strictly than does OC. Finally, with regard to the excerpts 
from the Génie, it should be mentioned that MF occasionally 
omits entire sentences that appear in the original, without in 
any way indicating this fact. 

The text-variants in the excerpts from the Génie are not 
exceedingly significant. As a general thing, the Matson de 
France preserves the text of the 1802 edition of the Génie, 
while the OC of 1836 prints that used for the first edition of 
the Oeuvres completes, that of 1826; whatever variants appear 


* For the sake of convenience, the Maison de France will henceforth be 
referred to as MF. 
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in the 1836 OC, therefore, were, as a rule, made by Chateau- 
briand some time in 1825 or 1826. In excerpt 6, for example, 
MF has the 1802 reading for the opening sentence: “‘A-t-elle 
a s’occuper (la religion) des funérailles—,’”’ whereas OC 
(XVI 78) prints the 1826 version: “La religion a-t-elle 
a s’occuper—etc.” The same excerpts contains two other 
variants: 1) MF: “une longue et pénible jouissance d’une des 
plus belles couronnes de |’univers” (1802); OC: “d’une des 
plus nobles couronnes de l’univers” (1826); and 2) MF: 
“La rébellion long-temps retenue, 4 la fin toute maitresse”’ 
(1802); OC: “La rébellion—tout @ fait maitresse” (1826). 
Finally, excerpt 10 contains a variant that should be noted. 
MF again prints the 1802 reading: ‘‘Car tous ceux de nostre 
partie,” which is undoubtedly a misprint; beginning with 
1826, the phrase appears, correctly: “car tous ceux de 
nostre paarie’”’ (it occurs in a passage cited from an early 
French writer, apparently Froissart, where the word “paarie,” 
Old French “tenure,” clearly has the extended meaning of 
“rank.”’) 

It may be seen from the foregoing that the Maison de 
France, though it differs in details from the text of OC, does 
not offer many important variants. For this reason, we 
shall, from now on, not pause over insignificant deviations, 
but discuss only such variants as may merit our attention. 

From this point of view, then, the excerpts from the 
Itinéraire de Paris 4 Jérusalem do not offer any particularly 
interesting material. We find variants in the spelling of 
names, as, for instance, Jafa (MF) and Jaffa (OC); other 
names are capitalized in MF and written small in OC, and 
vice-versa (cf. Gétule, Tyrien, Latin, Vandale, Grec, Arabe— 
all capitalized in MF and written small in OC). On page 
XXXII of MF, we read: “Je vous rend grace”; in OC 
(X 62), the last word has the older form “graces.”” However, 
the text of the excerpts from the Jtinéraire is essentially 
that of OC. The excerpts are ten in number, and are to be 
found in OC as follows: excerpt 1 is from Pt. I of the Itinér- 
aire, “Voyage de la Gréce” (OC IX 14); excerpts 2, 3, and 4 
are from Pt. III, “Voyage de Rhodes, de Jaffa, de Bethleem, 
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et de la Mer Morte” (OC X 60, 61-62, and 85, respectively) ; 
excerpts 5, 6, 7, and 8 are all from Pt. IV, “Voyage de 
Jérusalem” (OC X 167-68, 203-04, 243, and 263, respective- 
ly); and the last two excerpts are from Pt. VI, “Voyage 
d’Egypte” (OC XI 14 and 106-17, respectively). 

There are a few points worthy of note in a consideration of 
the MF excerpts from the two articles which were originally 
published in the Mercure de France. The first of these, “Sur 
les Mémoires de Louis XIV,” (MF p. LII, OC VIII 218— 
Mélanges littéraires) was printed in the Mercure for March 
1806, and contains a quotation from the deathbed counsel 
of Saint Louis to his son which had already been printed in 
MF in the excerpts from the Jtinéraire. The second article, 
“Sur le voyage pittoresque et historique de l’Espagne, par 
M. Alexandre de Laborde” (MF p. LXIII, OC VIII 250) 
appeared in the Mercure for July 1807; this was the notorious 
article which so enraged Napoleon that he ordered the 
suppression of the Mercure and exposed Chateaubriand to 
persecution; it contains passages that Chateaubriand later 
transferred bodily into the Jtinéraire, which was published 
shortly after the suppresion of the Mercure. The OC version 
of the first article shows a curious misprint. We read 
(VIII 228): “Toute la terre tremblait au seul bruit de nos 
Frangats et de la grandeur impériale;’’ MF (p. LX) prints the 
correct version: “‘Toute la terre tremblait au seul bruit du 
nom francais et de la grandeur impériale.” 

The essays in polemics entitled ““De Buonaparte et des 
Bourbons” (OC XXVI 11-68—Mélanges politiques) are 
reprinted in full in MF. The two versions are virtually 
identical, except for the fact that there are several important 
foot-notes in MF which do not appear in OC and which are 
here reproduced verbatim. To the sentence in the text 
(OC XXVI 24): “Il [Napoléon] a dévoré en dix ans quinze 
milliards d’impéts,” OC appends this footnote: “Tous ces 
calculs ne sont qu’approximatifs; je ne me pique nullement 
de donner des comptes rigoureux par francs et par cen- 
times.” To this, MF (p. 18) attaches an additional foot- 
note: “Ces calculs qu’on appelle approximatifs dans cette 
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note des anciennes éditions, loin d’étre portés trop hauts 
sont restés au-dessous de la vérité, comme |l’ont prouvé les 
documents officiels. I] en est de méme des cruautés et des 
malheurs de la guerre dont il est question ci-aprés. Tous les 
Mémoires historiques, tous les renseignements sur les 
hépitaux et sur les opérations militaires publiés depuis |’im- 
pression de la brochure sur Buonaparte et les Bourbons font 
frémir d’horreur et vont bien au-deld de ce que j’avais 
avancé. Je ne fais cette remarque que pour répondre au 
reproche d’exagération que les buonapartistes voulaient 
faire d’abord 4 cet écrit. Ce qu’onl’on découvre encore tous 
les jours de la perversité des moyens employés par Buona- 
parte, de la corruption et de la scélératesse de sa police, passe 
les bornes de l’imagination.” 

Another highly-important foot-note, lacking in OC, is to 
be found in MF (p. 36). It reads as follows: “Qu’on lise 
l’ouvrage que M.le comte Philippe de Ségur vient de publier 
sur la campagne de Moscou, et I’on verra si ce que |’on dit 
ici de Buonaparte est exagéré. Pourtant, rien ne doit em- 
pécher d’étre juste. La brochure, De Buonaparte et des 
Bourbons, est écrite avec indignation, comme elle devait 
l’étre, pour produire l’effet qu’elle a produit. Nous étions 
alors au milieu de nos malheurs, et nous les sentions vive- 
ment; les fautes et les crimes de Buonaparte sont retracés 
avec une vigoureuse vérité; mais telle est la force d’un 
gouvernement libre, telles sont les vertus de nos princes 
légitimes, que l’on peut reconnaitre aujourd’hui sans péril 
dans Buonaparte une sorte de grandeur qu’il était prudent 
d’abord de passer sous silence. Les premiers navigateurs 
avaient découvert dans l’une des Acores une statue dispro- 
portionnée qui d’une main montrait l’Occident et qui 
appartenait 4 des peuples et des temps inconnus; assez juste 
image de ce que sera, dans l’avenir, la mémoire de Buona- 
parte sur le rocher de Sainte-Héléne.”” Now, when it is 
remembered that the Comte de Ségur’s book, La Retraite de 
Moscou, was published in 1825, it will be seen that this 
footnote was written especially for the Maison de France. 
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The latter half of the brochure, entitled ““Des Bourbons,” 
also contains several footnotes that are not found in OC. 
The first (MF p. 58) reads: “On a découvert que Buona- 
parte s’éiait rajeuni d’un an. I] était né le 5 février 1768;* 
et la réunion de la Corse 4 la France est du 15 mai de la 
méme année: de sorte que, dans toute la rigueur de!’expression, 
Buonaparte est étranger aux Frangais.’’ Again, on p. 61, 
we find the following footnote: ‘‘Note de la nouvelle édition.— 
Des critiques ont relevé cette expression” (Ces seigneurs des 
Fleurs de Lis) “comme si elle était celle de l’auteur. On 
invite ces critiques 4 lire l’histoire de France dans nos vieux 
historiens.”” And, finally, p.62, MF prints this foot-note 
lacking in OC: “Note de la nouvelle édition.—L’auteur 
s’était-il trompé dans le tableau des malheaurs que devait 
produire le retour de Buonaparte?”’ 

With regard to the political article, “Arrivée du roi a 
Compiegne” (MF I 77, OC XXVI 67), nothing need be said 
here, inasmuch as there are no variants of importance. To 
the ‘Exhumation et translation des restes de Louis XVI et de 
la reine’ (MF I 85, OC XXIX 336), we shall return, in 
another connection. This brings us to the “Rapport sur 
Vétat de la France au 4 octobre 1814” (MF I 98, OC XXVI 
75), in which we find MF again printing several foot-notes 
not contained in OC. The first of these (MF p. 104) reads: 
“Note de la seconde édition.—Et voila tous les biens que le 
retour de Buonaparte nous a fait perdre.’”” On p. 105, we 
have another such foot-note: ‘‘Note de la seconde édition:— 
Tout cela était vrai! et l’on excuserait encore les hommes qui 
nous ont fait perdre tant de biens!’’ And, finally, on pages 
116 and 117, there is a long footnote, not to be found in OC, 
which is given here in its entirety: “Note de la seconde 

* This date is totally incorrect; Chateaubriand himself, in his Mémoires 
a’ butre-tombe (I 23), makes a partial correction. He tells us there that he 
was born twenty days after Napoleon (“l’homme qui a mis fin a l’ancienne 
société”), and gives the latter’s date as August 15, 1768. This, of itself, 
would make Chateaubriand’s assertion that ““Buonaparte est étranger aux 
Francais” fall to the ground. As a matter of fact, it has since been estab- 
lished that Napoleon was born on August 15, 1769, that is to say, fifteen 
months after the union of Corsica and France. 
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édition:—Il faut l’avouer, je me montrais ici, pour rassurer 
les autres, plus rassuré que je ne l’étais en effet. Je gémissais 
intérieurement sur le singulier sommeil de |’administration. 
Je me suis plus d’une fois reproché depuis d’avoir encouragé 
par cet article du 4 octobre 1814, et par les Réflexions politi- 
ques, le penchant fatal que nous avions 4 nous endormir, 
lorsqu’il était si nécessaire de veiller. Mes opinions poli- 
tiques, que je développais encore, mon inclination naturelle 
a l’indulgence, au pardon, a |’oubli des offenses, au sacrifice 
a tous les intéréts personnels, n’ont point changé ni ne 
changeront jamais. Mais qu’aprés la terrible lecon du 20 
mars, je m’imagine encore que l’on puisse convertir des 
hommes incorrigibles, que je demande encore des fusions et 
des amalgames, que je croie que !’on puisse gouverner sans 
récompenser les bons et sans punir les méchants, que je 
croie 4 des serments si souvent trahis, 4 des principes si 
souvent violés, et que je me laisse aller 4 l’avenir sans vigi- 
lance et sans crainte, cela serait aussi trop stupide. Je 
signalerai aujourd’hui le péril avec autant de franchise que 
je mettais alors de soins 4 le dissimuler.” 

In the “Rapport fait au Roi dans son Conseil 4 Gand— 
12 mai, 1815” (MF I 119, OC XXVI 193) and in the “*Dis- 
cours prononcé 4 la Chambre des Pairs, 22 février, 1816” 
(MF I 193, OC XXX 1), there are minor differences in 


' punctuation and capitalization, over which we may pass in 


order to glance at the “Opinion sur la Résolution de ia 
Chambre des Députés relative au deuil général du 21 jan- 
vier” (MF I 183, OC XXIX 336). This speech is significant 
because it contains citations from the address delivered by 
Chateaubriand on the same occasion the year previous 
(1815). The 1815 speech is given in full in MF under the 
title of “Exhumation et translation des restes de Louis XVI 
et de la reine” (MF I 85); however, it was originally published 
by Le Normant as a brochure with the title: “Le 21 janvier 
1815,” under which name it is included in the 1859 edition of 
the Oeuvres complétes of Chateaubriand,® as well as in the 


7 Cf. Thieme, Guide bibliographique, p. 71. 
* Paris, Garnier fréres, vol. 7, p. 207. 
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Firmin Didot fréres edition of the Mélanges critiques et 
littéraires.””® 

The last item in volume I of the Maison de France, “De la 
Vendée,”’ contains several variants, for a consideration of 
which it may be well to pause. In MF (p. 221), we read: 
“Quelque temps aprés, cet homme” (M. de Lescure) “fut 
enterré au bord d’un grand chemin, dams un coin de terre 
inconnu”; this reading was preserved in the first edition of 
the Oeuvres completes (1826-31). The OC reading (X XV 230) 
is: ‘‘sur un coin de terre inconnu.” Again, MF 231: “Pen- 
dant le régne de l’usurpation” ; OC (XXV 249): “de l’usur- 
pateur.”” MF 243: “Faites votre métier, dit-il’’ (le prince de 
Talmont) “‘d ses juges”; OC (XXV 253): “‘Fais ton métier, 
dit-il au bourreau.’”’ In these two cases, it is OC that gives the 
reading of the 1826-31 edition. We find, in MF (p. 280), 
at the end of the decree with regard to the concealment of 
weapons by the Vendeans, the place of the signature of the 
decree, omitted in both the 1826-31 edition and OC (XXV 
286): “A l’hétel de la préfecture, 4 Niort, le 25 mai, 1819. 
Pour M. le préfet et par délégation, le conseiller de préfec- 
ture, Pastureau.”” But the most important of the differences 
is to be found in the fact that MF (232-33) contains about 
ten lines of text omitted in OC (XXV 249) and not found in 
1826-31. These lines read: “La terre de la fidélité vit 
reparaitre encore Caillaud, de Bruc, de Goulaines, de Mau- 
vilain, Binjamin de Mesnard, les fréres Chabot, le Maignan de 
l’Ecorce, Desabbayes, Kersabiec, les fréres Keremar, Puites- 
son, Barscher, Robert Chateigner, de la Barre’”’ (to this name 
there is the following foot-note: ‘Le chevalier de la Barre a 
été assassiné sur la route de la Garnache a Chalon, aprés la 
pacification, en pleine paix’), de Saint-Hubert, Duchesne de 
la Gobretiére, Blin, Sandit-David, de Lessert, les fréres 
de Launay de Maulevrier, de la Bréteches, Cadi et tant 
d’autres.” 

The second volume of the Maison de France is, as we have 
already seen, devoted almost in its entirety to the Mémoires, 
Lettres, et Piéces Authentiques Touchant la Vie et la Mort de 


* Paris 1850, p. 155. 
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S. A. R. Monseigneur Charles-Ferdinand d’Artois, Fils de 
France, Duc de Berry (OC XXV—Mélanges historiques). 
Chateaubriand’s purpose in preparing these Mémoires, 
as he tells us in the “Avertissement,” was to show “ce que 
faisoient les Bourbons 4 une époque ov la Révolution cher- 
chait 4 justifier ses crimes par des calomnies, pour faire 
ensuite de ses calomnies le prétexte de ses crimes.”” A com- 
parison of the texts of MF and OC reveals the presence of 
relatively unimportant variant readings. In MF (II 6), 
for instance, we read: “‘Par-dela le poignard de Ravaillac,” 
whereas, in OC (XXV 16), it is a question of the “couteau 
de Ravaillac.”’ It would be futile to attempt to assemble all 
the textual variants in these Mémoires. One or two inter- 
esting details however, may be indicated. Thus, chap. 2 of 
Bk. 1 of Pt. II, entitled “Le roi 4 Compiégne,”’ is but a con- 
siderably abridged form of the article printed in MF under 
the title of “‘Arrivée du roi 4 Compiegne”’ (I 77), in 1826-31 
under that of ‘Le roi 4 Compiégne,” and in OC (XXVI 67) 
simply as ““Compiégne, avril 1814.” We find in MF a foot- 
note that is missing in OC and which runs as follows: “Cette 
lettre” (one from the Duc de Berry to the Comte de la 
Ferronays) ‘se trouvait 4 la fin de la premiére édition.” A 
letter from the duc de Berry to the princess Caroline is 
dated in MF (p. 135) February 8, 1816, and in 1826-31 and 
OC February 18; this latter would seem to be the correct 
date. On p. 153 of MF, we read: “La lettre du 13 mai 
m’est parvenue avant qu’il m’ait été possible de finir ma 
réponse a celle du 26”; here, of course, MF is guilty of a 
misprint, OC giving the correct date, May 31. 

The Mémoires sur la vie du Duc de Berry are followed in 
volume 2 of the Maison de France by three ‘“‘Discours sur la 
Guerre d’Espagne” which are of importance because they 
are not to be found at allin OC. The only speech on the war 
with Spain that is printed in OC (‘‘De la Guerre d’Espagne,”’ 
OC XXVI 109) is also to be found in MF, here under the 
caption of “Politique—11 octobre, 1823.” MF is at vari- 
ance here in the matter of dates; for the various editions of 
the Oeuvres complétes give the date of this speech as Octo- 
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ber 12. For the three “Discours” contained in MF, we 
must go to Chateaubriand’s Congrés de Vérone et Guerre 
d’ Espagne (2 vols., Paris and Leipzig 1838). But here, too, 
we find only citations, and these only from the first and third 
of the ‘‘Discours;’”’ the second seems to have been consigned 
to total oblivion. Moreover, it should be noted that MF 
gives the date of the session of the Chamber of Deputies at 
which the first discourse was uttered as February 25, 1823, 
whereas the Congrés de Vérone (I 211) gives the date as 
February 26. In this case, as in the preceding one, MF is 
probably correct; for in the Congrés de Vérone, Chateau- 
briand seems to have given the dates on which the speeches 
were printed in the Moniteur, that is to say, the day after 
those on which they were uttered. Only a few introductory 
paragraphs of the first ““Discours” are cited in the Congrés de 
Vérone; at the end of the citation, however, we read the 
following statements: “Nous renvoyons le lecteur pour le 
reste aux documents imprimés; on les trouve partout.” 
(They are probably now to be found only in the archives of 
the Chamber of Deputies and in the Maison de France.) 
“Ce discours fixa l’époque,” continues the Congrés de Vérone, 
“de notre transformation d’écrivain et d’homme de théo- 
ries en homme d’affaires et de pratique. En relisant les 
journaux du temps, on voit que l’effet de notre opinion fut 
considérable. Plusieurs la louérent sans réserve; ceux qui la 
critiquérent crurent devoir dire ce qu’ils y trouvaient de 
bien.” This same “Discours” is quoted, rather freely, by 
the Marquis de Gabriac, in an article on “Chateaubriand 
et la Guerre d’Espagne, d’aprés des documens inédits,”’ con- 
tributed to the Revue des deux mondes for November 1897 
(pp. 61-91). The extracts given by the Marquis de Gabriac 
are taken from the body and the peroration of the “Discours”’; 
so that they do not coincide with those contained in the 
Congrés de Vérone. M. de Gabriac’s version omits words, 
phrases, and even sentences that are to be found in that 
printed in MF (undoubtedly a reprint of the original), and 
it would seem that the Marquis was quoting without any 
desire to cling closely to the original. 
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As for the second “‘Discours sur la Guerre d’Espagne,”’ 
which is lacking in OC, neither the Congrés de Vérone nor 
the Marquis de Gabriac’s account of the Spanish war con- 
tains any allusion to it. It is given in its entirety in the 
Maison de France, which is thus undoubtedly the only place 
in which it appears, outside of the archives. It was delivered 
before the Chamber of Peers on March 18, 1823. 

A little more than a month later, Chateaubriand delivered 
before the Chamber of Peers his third ‘‘Discours sur la Guerre 
d’Espagne,”’ which bears the date of April 30, 1823. Like 
its two predecessors, the “‘Discours”’ is not to be found in OC; 
nor does the Marquis de Gabriac refer to it in the course of 
his article. The Congrés de Vérone (I 326-29) gives extracts 
from the speech, the text of which is essentially the same as 
that printed in MF. It would seem that, with intervention 
in Spain a dead issue, Chateaubriand deemed it unwise to 
include these three “‘Discours” in his complete works. 

With one of the most royalist of all his utterances, “Le 
roi est mort! vive le roi!” (MF II 323, OC XXV 201), 
Chateaubriand concludes the two volumes of selected 
writings and speeches that make up the Maison de France. 
And then, having had the work printed and, apparently, 
distributed privately, Chateaubriand seems to have pro- 
ceeded to erase it from his memory. With the definitive 
downfall of the legitimate line in 1830, accentuated by the 
election of the Prince-President in the very year of Chateau- 
briand’s death, a work like the Maison de France, which was 
frankly apologetic, was bound to disappear, together with 
the cause which it defended; it is principally for its historical 
and bibliographical interest that the work is of value to-day.’° 

AARON SCHAFFER 


10 Sincerest thanks are due Professor Gilbert Chinard, of The Johns 
Hopkins University, who gave generously of his time and his counsel! in 
assisting the present writer to arrive at his conclusions with regard to the 
Maison de France; the author wishes also to express his appreciation of the 
valuable suggestions received from Prof. H. C. Lancaster, of The Johns 
Hopkins University, Prof. H. P. Thieme, of the University of Michigan, 
Prof. Gustave van Roosbroeck, od kaya eee neared and Prof. 
E. J. Villavaso of the University of Texas. 
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IV. CHAUCER’S “MY MAISTRE BUKTON” 


Scholars are not agreed as to the identity of the person 
addressed by Chaucer in his Envoy a Bukton. Tyrwhitt 
was the first to suggest that the individual warned in regard 
to the risks of matrimony was Sir Peter (de) Bukton of 
Yorkshire. Professor J. S. P. Tatlock' in 1907 questioned 
this identification, suggesting instead a Robert Bukton of 
Suffolk. Professor J. R. Hulbert,? independently of Tatlock, 
attempted to show that Robert of Suffolk was the more 
likely person. Inasmuch as considerable evidence, not 
observed hitherto, makes Peter the more probable candidate, 
a review of the arguments of Tatlock and Hulbert becomes 
necessary. 

The former, noting some biographical details, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that Queen Anne made a grant to her esquire, 
Robert Bukton, in 1391 for her lifetime; that Robert by 
1394 was an esquire of Richard II. ‘But,’ adds Tatlock, 
“for our most valuable intelligence we must go to the Calen- 
dar of Papal Registers . . . March 14, 1397, indults were 
granted in Rome to ‘Robert Bukton, donsel, nobleman, and 
Anne his wife, noble woman, of the diocese of Norwich,’ 
in which Eye was, and is, situated, to have a portable altar 
and to have mass celebrated before daybreak. Obviously 
the young man cannot have been married later than January, 
1397; nor earlier than October, 1396, since the Envoy was 
written not earlier than that time, and shows that he was 
still unmarried then.’”* Tatlock here shows conclusively 
that Robert was connected at court. But the date of 


1 Develop. and Chron., pp. 2108. 

* Chaucer’s Official Life, 1912, pp. 54f. Cf. Mod. Phil. X, 437. 

8 Papal Registers; Papal Letters, V, 57, 63; Tatlock, op. cit. As to whether 
the poem antedates the expedition see discussion of Lowes, infra. Lowes 
(Mod. Lang. Notes, XXVII. 45 ff.) is not convinced by Tatlock’s argu- 
ment; MacCracken (College Chaucer, 1913, p. 597), on the other hand, 
favors Robert. 
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Robert’s marriage still remains undetermined,‘ and in the 
absence of definite information which will fix the date of 
either Robert or Peter Bukton’s marriage, the solution of 
the problem from this point of approach appears to be 
impossible. 

Professor Hulbert® prefers Robert Bukton ‘‘on account of 
his constant connection with the court.”” This consideration, 
however, as we shall see presently, is likewise indecisive, for 
Peter Bukton was quite as much connected at court as was 
Robert. Indeed, it is not absolutely certain that Chaucer’s 
“maistre Bukton”’ was either Robert or Peter, for there were 
other Buktons throughout England® at that time.’ Never- 
theless, inasmuch as these two appear to have been the only 
ones well-known in London, it is altogether probable that 
the choice lies between these two. Accordingly, in attempt- 
ing to reach a decision between them, it will be well to review 
the lives of both men, and to add such material as has not 
already been presented. 

Robert Bukton, as Professor Tatlock’s investigations 
disclosed, was an esquire of Queen Anne in 1391, receiving 
at that time some lands in Suffolk from the queen; two years 
later this benefaction was increased; and in the following 
year Robert is mentioned as being an esquire of the king, at 


* Tatlock seems to assume that the request for a portable altar was made 
immediately after marriage (cf. his last two sentences to note 3). That 
does not necessarily follow. For example, in a list of those granted portable 
altars in July, 1397, occurs the names of “John Serjant, donsel, nobleman, 
and Elizabeth his wife, noble woman” (Papal Regs., op. cit., p. 59). But 
“S., donsel, nobleman” and Elizabeth, “his wife, noble woman” were 
granted plenary remission the previous November (ibid., p. 30). 

5 Op. cit. 

* Various spellings of the name occur. 

7 Buktons were prominent in Northampton in the thirteenth century 
(Ancient Deeds, vols., I-IV, VI). For Buktons in general see Feudal Aids, 
vol. I; Cal. of Close Rolls, 1349-54. There was a Walter de Bukton of 
Yorkshire (ibid., 1354-60, pp. 452f.). A John de Bukton, coroner of York, 
was prominent in Chaucer’s day (ibid., 1369-74, p. 236). In fact the names 
of John (de), Thomas (de), William (de) as well as Robert (de) and Peter 
(de) occur repeatedly in the CaJ. Pat. Rolls from 1348 to 1477. 
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which time he was made constable (for life) of the castle of 
Eye.® “He may have been the same Robert,” says Tatlock, 
“who had been appointed in October, 1390 one of the four 
king’s justices of South Wales.’”® The queen’s grant of 1391 
was confirmed by Henry IV in 1399.!° In 1402-3 he was given 
a commission of array in his native county of Suffolk:" 
“but his militia glories seem not to have prevented his being 
sued for debts in 1402 or 1403.’ Professor Hulbert,” in 
addition to some of the entries noted by Professor Tatlock, 
found that Robert Bukton was armiger in 1379, and scutifer 
in 1390, 1391 and 1392 of Thomas de Percy," being fre- 
quently mentioned as transmitting money from the Ex- 
chequer to Percy,” and in one case to Lewis Clifford; that 
Robert was also one of the conservators of truce in 1384;!" 
and a member of Parliament from Suffolk in 1393-4, 1396-7, 
1397, 1397-8, 1400-1.18 

To the above the following data may be added: In a will 
dated 1390 an armiger of Norfolk granted Robert some 
money and “my best zone but on of silver.’”"® In 1405 he 
became deputy in the ports of Ipswich and Colchester to 
Thomas Chaucer, the king’s chief butler.2° Robert Bukton 


8 Op. cit., p. 211 note. Cf. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1391-6, pp. 324, 495; cf. 
Hulbert, p. 55. Both these scholars note that Robert was still constable 
in 1401 (cf. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1399-1401, p. 540. I have found that Anne was 
patron of the priory of Eye (Victoria Co. Hist., Suffolk, 11, 74). 

* Cf. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1388-92, p. 435. 

10 Cf. ibid., 1399-1401, pp. 16, 540. Cf. Hulbert, op. cit. 

1 Tatlock, op. cit. Cf. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1401-5, pp. 114, 149, 288, 291. 

22 On the improbability of Robert’s having been an adventurous crusader 
see infra. 

3 Chaucer’s Official Life, pp. 54. 

44 Tbid., p. 55. In my search I have been unable to verify his references. 

WIbid. ™ Ibid. 

17 Cf. Rymer (Syllabus), p. 506. 

18 Cf. Parl. Returns, I. pp. 248, 254, 256, 261. 

9 Collectanea Topog. et Geneal., III. 101. 

2° Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1405-8, p. 84. The appointment was made by Thomas. 
Other references to Bukton are: ibid., 1388-92, p. 308; 1396-9, pp. 158, 252, 
531; 1399-1401, pp. 16, 428, 540; 1401-5, pp. 114, 149, 288, 291; 1405-8, 
p. 231. 
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is mentioned in A Calendar of the Feet of Fines for Suffolk 
(6 Henry IV). He died 17 Dec. 1408.” In conclusion 
it may be said that Robert’s varied career clearly indicates 
that he was known at the metropolis. 

But so was Peter Bukton of Yorkshire, who was, as 
Tyrwhitt noted, a royal servant. Moreover, the publica- 
tion of many documents since that scholar’s death enables 
us to follow the Yorkshireman’s career more in detail. 
Fortunately, the year of his birth is definitely fixed by his 
own testimony at the Scrope-Grosvenour controversy in 
1386, when he stated his age as thirty-six years.* At the 
age of nineteen (1369) he was in John of Gaunt’s army which 
ravaged Paix de Caux;* and in the Earl of Buckingham’s* 
expedition which landed at Calais in 1380.27. By 1381 he was 
in the service of King Richard, and with others was required 
to make proclamations to prohibit uprisings in York.” 
Two years later he was a witness to the transfer of a manor 
(in York) by Henry de Percy.”® He was with the Earl of 
Buckingham again in 1384, this time in Scotland. In 
October (19th), 1386, he was examined at Westminster 
Abbey as a witness for Sir Richard Scrope;* on the same 
day, as well as at the same place, Clifford and Clanvowe 


%1 Edited by W. Rye, The Suffolk Inst. of Archaeol. and Nat. Hist., 1900, 
p. 277. 

% Weever, 1631, p. 781. Weever calls him “Lord and Patron of the towne 
of Ockley.” He was buried in the church of Ockley. 

%3 The king’s escheator of Yorkshire (op. cit.). See infra. 

“Ed. by Nicolas, I. 195f.; II. 466f. Cf. The Earl of Derby’s Expedi- 
tions, ed. Lucy T. Smith (Camden Soc., 1894), p. 300. 

% Nicolas, I. 195f.; II. 466. 

% This was Thomas of Woodstock, later Duke of Gloucester. He was the 
youngest son of Edward III., and therefore brother of Gaunt. 

27 Nicolas, II. 466, who gives 1379. Cf. Walsingham, I. 434. Many 
famous warriors were with the earl. 

% Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1381-5, p. 74. 

9 Cal. Close Rolls, 1381-5, pp. 403f., Percy was Earl of Northumber- 
land. 

%© Nicolas (II. 466) gives 1383. 

1 Op. cit. 
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also testified, as did Chaucer four days earlier. He is 
mentioned as being patron of a church in Norfolk in 1393.” 
He was escheator of York in 1396, and again in 1397;% 
and a member of Parliament (York) in 1394-5, 1396-7, and 
1404.4 

After 1390 his name appears upon official records with 
increasing frequency and importance. It was in this year 
that the Earl of Derby made his first famous expedition to 
Prussia, taking with him on the ‘“‘Reysa” fewer than a 
dozen knights, of whom one was Peter Bukton.® This 
expedition returned in the spring 1391, but preparations 
were soon made for another, the equally well-known one of 
1392-3.% At this time Bukton was one of the seven knights 
and officers who left England with the earl (one of them 
Otho de Granson), Peter himself holding the responsible 
office of steward of Derby’s household. 

His intimacy with the young Earl grew steadily. During 
Henry’s exile in 1398-9, he was one of the two who managed 
that nobleman’s estate.*” He assisted Henry in landing 
on’ the coast of Yorkshire, whence the latter made his 
triumphal entry southward.** Peter at once, after the 





® Blomefield, I. 475. 
® Foedera, 2nd ed., VII. 851; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1396-9, pp. 9, 67, 219; 
Derby Accts., p. 300. 

* Parl. Returns, 1. 251, 254, 267. 

® Derby Accts., pp. xliii, li, xcii, 35, 126, 128, 133, 138, 201, 265. Cf. 
Cook Conn. Acad. of Arts and Sciences, XX. 190f. Bukton had letters of pro- 
tection granted him on 4 May, a few days before Derby left for Prussia 
(Nicolas, IT. 466; cf. Derby Accts., p. 300). Bukton was in London in 
January, 1394, at which time he presented the king with a gift—a “piece of 
chamelot” (Wylie, IV. 165). It is interesting to note that Thomas Swyn- 
ford was one of the knights on the Prussian journey. 

* But three of the seven had been on the first trip. Cf. references in 
n. 35. 

37 Wylie, IV. 142, 184. He received (presumably for his services) a sum 
of money and the manor of Kilborn (York). Cf. Foedera, 2nd ed., VIII. 
50. 
% Wylie, IV. 142. The landing was near Ravenspur—Holderness. Cf. 
Dict. Natl. Biog., XXVI. 35. 
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earl’s coming to the throne, was given positions of trust. 
Immediately he became (for life) the chirographer of the 
common bench.*® A few months later (May, 1400) he 
was made constable of Knaresborough castle (York), as well 
as steward and master forester; and in August of the same 
year he accompanied the king on his expedition to Scotland.“ 

In 1401 the king “‘of special grace” granted Bukton (and 
his heirs) free warren in their manors, including the one of 
Bukton;* another royal favor at about this time is of interest: 
he and his heirs were pardoned of all debts due the king.“ 
These favors may have some connection with his appoint- 
ment in this very year as one of the guardians of the king’s 
son, Thomas de Lancastre.“ Bukton was a member of 
the king’s council in 1401, and again in 1404. In 1403 
Bukton became the King’s standard-bearer, and was to have 
“£100 which the king lately granted to him for life by word of 
mouth.’“* Signal honor came to him in 1406 when he 
escorted the Queen of England to Denmark.*” In 1410 
he became a commissioner of array against the Scots for 
the East Riding (York).“* The following year he is men- 


3 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1399-1401, p. 16. Rot. Parl. ITI. 496 a. 

# Wylie, loc. cit. “The men of the highest rank in the Duke’s (Gaunt’s) 
service were those who kept his castles and his forests” (S. Armitage- 
Smith, p. 216). 

“! Wylie, IV. 142 note, 248, 249, 251. The king apparently passed through 
Holderness (p. 249). 

* Cal. of Charter Rolls, 1341-1417, p. 408. One of Bukton’s manors was 
situated in Lincolnshire. He seems to have possessed considerable property. 
Cf. also the Cal. of Roll of Bishop Skirlawe (see infra), The Thirty-third 
Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records (1872), p. 77. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1399-1401, p. 379. This was 12 Nov., 1400. 

“ Tbid., 1401-5, p.1; cf. Foedera, VIII. 227. One of the sons whom 
Scogan was later to tutor (see infra). 

Proceedings of the Privy Council, I. 157, 244. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1401-5, p. 248. “Word of mouth” is a touch that adds a 
fascination to the perusal of these documents. 

47 Wylie, II. p. 447; ibid., IV. 142, 239, 241. Wylie states, incorrectly it 
seems (see infra), that Bukton took with him his son John. 

8 Foedera, VIII. 640; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1408-13, p. 223. 
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tioned as being mayor of Bordeaux;*® he was reappointed 
mayor in 1412.5° He died in 1414, before 4 March," and 
was buried, as he had requested, in the church at Swine.” 
The events in the lives of the two Buktons show that both 
men were known at London; and conclusive proof is furnished 
that Peter’s standing at the metropolis was quite as good 
as was Robert’s. Indeed, if one were to reason from the 
above records alone, there would even be no exaggeration 
in saying that the former actually had more connections at 
court,—at any rate in the group where Chaucer moved most 


freely. 

In support of such a statement some outstanding facts 
in Peter’s life bear witness. Not only was he a Yorkshire- 
man, but he came from Holderness® where Chaucer set the 


 Foedera, p. 707. 

% Nicolas, Scrope-Grosvenour, op. cit., I1. 467, who cites Carte, Gascon Rolls 

5 His will (Test. Ebor., Surtees Soc., IV. 360) was proved on that day, 
having been made four days before. He was still alive 3 Feb. (Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, 1413-6, p. 153). 

% See his will (op. cit.); cf. Wylie, ITI. 99 note. A visit to the church at 
Swine made by the present writer in the summer of 1922 yielded some new 
evidence toward the identification of Bukton’s burial place. The full 
length slab in the chancel pavement of this church has long been believed 
to mark the grave of Bukton (cf. T. Thompson, A History of the Church 
and Priory of Swine, Hull, 1822, p. 101). Partial confirmation of this 
tradition is to be found in the four words still legible of the almost obliterated 
inscription, which read: “qui obit . . . . die Martis.” Bukton died, as 
already mentioned, between the last day of Feb. and the 4th of March. 
The obvious age of the stone together with the fact that Bukton requested 
to be buried in the choir of this church add plausibility to this identification. 
The stone with its distinctly visible indents for the one-time brasses indicates 
that it was the grave of a person of distinction. 

I may add that the vicar of Swine, the Rev. Wm. Cobby, accepted my 
reading of the inscription, and likewise believes that the stone is Bukton’s. 
To the vicar I am under obligation, not only for his hospitality but for his 
generous and helpful assistance in many ways. Through him it became 
possible for me to get in touch with the present owner of the Bukton manor, 
and to make investigations at the Diocesan Registry at York (see further 
infra). 

%* The Bukton manor, as was pointed out to me by the Rev. Wm. Cobby, 
is just outside Holderness. Though the manor had apparently been the 
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scene of one of his tales. Sir Peter, as well as being a well- 
known figure at court, was also prominent locally: repeatedly 
he served as a justice of peace in East Riding (which contains 
Holderness) ;* and in 1395 Gaunt was a fellow justice.™ 
Bukton was often, as was Chaucer in Kent, commissioner 
of dykes and ditches in “merrsshy Holdernesse.”™ King 
Henry, very soon after coming to the throne in 1399, granted 
him for life the office of steward of the lordship of that 
district as well as the office of master forester.®” 


home of the Bukton family for a century (cf. Thompson, p. 101), there is no 
proof that Sir Peter ever lived there. It may be significant that his first 
connection with the manor, as far as I can discover, was in 1401, when he 
and his heirs were given free warren there (see supra). At that same time, 
however, they were also given this privilege at three other manors, one of 
which, Benningholme, was in the parish of Swine. Benningholme, in fact, 
was but two or three miles n. w. of the village of Swine, and may well have 
been Sir Peter’s home. This would account for his burial at Swine,—a 
fact that otherwise is surprising, particularly when one recalls that Bridling- 
ton priory (to which B. also made bequests) was but a short distance from 
the Bukton manor. The chief point, for our present purpose, is the fact 
that Bukton’s name is closely identified with “merrshy Holdernesse” (as well 
as with Swine). Again and again, as noted, he was on important commis- 
sions in that district, often in the iow lying regions (and towns) on the east 
coast that have long since disappeared beneath the sea. 

It may be added that Bridlington priory, to which B. gave liberally in 
spite of a one-time dispute with the prior (cf. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1408-13, 
p. 316), was Augustinian. But Swine, as we have already seen, was also 
remembered. This house was apparently not Cistercian (as stated by 
Thompson and Poulson) nor was it Gilbertine, though “its constitution 
. . « . is something very like a G. house” (Victoria, Co. Hist. II, p. 179). 

“Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1391-6, p. 91; ibid., 1399-1401, p. 566; ibid., 1401-5, 
p. 521; ibid., 1405-8, p. 499; ibid., 1408-13, p. 486. Queen Anne and 
Thomas, Duke of Gloucester had in turn held Holderness. 

% Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1391-6, p. 727. He, of course, held such positions else- 
where. 

% Tbid., 1381-5, p. 200; idid., 1385-9, p. 391; ibid., 1401-5, p. 65; ibid., 
1405-8, p. 235. Bukton was on various other commissions in East Riding, 
including Holderness and elsewhere (ibid., 1370-4, p. 103; ibid., 1388-92, 
p. 141; ibid., 1391-6, pp. 84, 91; idid., 1396-9, pp. 50, 90, 94, 372; idid., 
1399-1401, pp. 85, 87, 213, 268, 461; idid., 1401-5, pp. 1, 129, 280, 284, 
289, 291, 391, 441, 505; idid., 1408-13, pp. 223, 318. In passing cf. sid., 
1401-5, p. 248; ibid., 1405-8, pp. 52, 363, 439; cf. Ancient Deeds, I, A 707. 

57 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1399-1401, p. 73. As already stated he became con- 
stable of Knaresborough castle the following May. 
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But may it not be a coincidence that the Sumner’s Tale’* 
should have for its setting a place where lived a person known 
to have been in the poet’s London circle? If the poet’s 
method elsewhere is any clue, apparently not. Soler Hall 
(Cambridge), for example, the scene in part of the Reve’s 
Tale, came into public prominence in 1388 when the members 
of Parliament (which met at Barnwell Abbey) were enter- 
tained at the college.*® Moreover, the kind of story which 
Chaucer chose for this “‘north contree”’ setting—namely an ex- 
posure of the corrupt abuses of the church—strongly suggests 
that Chaucer worked with a purpose. For it so happens 
that Holderness and its vicinity were notorious for the 
benefices farmed out to members of the exchequer and 
chancery. And Professor Tatlock®® has pointed out the 
interesting fact, that the writ De excommunicato capiendo was 
issued from chancery. 

Again, many of these clerks and other officials of the 
chancery and exchequer were natives of Yorkshire, even of 
Holderness itself. Since the subject has been dealt with in 
detail elsewhere,*! one instance will suffice here. One of 
the ambassadors to France in 1377 apparently at the same 
time Chaucer was sent, certainly on the same mission, 
was Master Walter Skirlawe, bishop (at his death) of 
Durham.” At London this ecclesiast was constantly thrown 
in with the poet’s circle, and it seems impossible that the 
two should not have been acquainted. For example, 
Skirlawe held the responsible position of clerk of the chancery 
under Edward III and Richard II. He was also keeper 


58 Cf. also the Friar’s. 

%See my (unpublished) dissertation on Illustrations of Chaucer in the 
Life of the Fourteenth Century in the Harvard library, particularly the chapter 
on Richard Ronhale, master of Soler Hall. The setting of the Miller's 
Tale does not appear to be a chance one either (see forthcoming article). 

‘Chaucer and Wyclif,’ Modern Philology, XIV. 26lff. Tatlock dis- 
cusses the matter of excommunication in connection with the Sumner of 
the GP. 

™ See in Illustrations of Chaucer (op. cit.) chapter on Skirlawe. 

® Cf. Life Records, p. 204 note. 
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{t of the privy seal, as well as a member of the king’s council. 
J Three times—in 1389, 1390, and 1391—he was on a com- 

mission to settle the dispute, alluded to in the General 
Prologue, over the staple ports. With Vache (Chaucer’s 
friend) and Richard Stury he witnessed the will of Edward 
Il. 

Though well-known as an ecclesiast—being Dean of 
St. Martin’s le Grand (London), and in turn Bishop of 
Coventry, Lichfield, Bath, Wells, and Durham—the most 
significant facts in his life (from our point of view) have to do 
with his ecclesiastical relations with Yorkshire.“ In 
addition to being a canon and prebendary in various parts of 
Yorkshire, he was archdeacon of Holderness (cf. Friar-Sum- 
ner Tales) as early as 1359, a position he still held in 1385. 

Moreover, he must have known Peter Bukton. Both 
were from Holderness, and both were identified with the 
parish of Swine.“ Skirlawe’s sister, furthermore, was 
prioress of the monastery at Swine (where Bukton was 
y buried)—very possibly at the time that Bukton died;“ 
i and Skirlawe himself was a substantial benefactor of the 
monastery. This priory was the mother church of the 
Bd chapel at South Skirlawe (birthplace of S.) built—or possibly 
A . rebuilt—about the beginning of the reign of Henry IV by 
ay Skirlawe himself. This ecclesiast, therefore, was closely 
associated with his native community, at the very time that 
Bukton was steward of that region. It is natural to as- 
sume, as a consequence, that these two men, for many years ® 
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*§ Curiously enough Bukton’s name occurs on Skirlawe’s Calendar of Roll. 
The Thirty-Third Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records (1872), 
Zt p. 77. Cf. supra. 
| “ Skirlawe came from the village bearing his name—“ubi originem dux- 
Bie imus”—about two or three miles n. e. of the village of Swine, and until a few 
years ago in the same parish (Poulson, Holderness, 1840-41, Ii. 262). 

% Test. Ebor., 1, 309, 314; Victoria Co. Hist., III. 179. 

® Skirlawe also founded a chantry at South S.; the chapel, according to 
Poulson, “for goodness of materials, and neatness of workmanship, far 
exceeds all in these parts.” On feast days the inhabitants of South S. 
were required to attend church at Swine (ibid.). 
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intimately identified with the same parish as well as with 
the court circles at London, should know each other well. 

When to these statements is added the fact that every 
archdeacon of Holderness in the poet’s day was a prominent 
royal official at chancery or the exchequer—including Chau- 
cer’s successor as Comptroller of Customs—it is difficult to 
believe that the setting for the tales dealing with the corrup- 
tion of the church is accidental. 

But there are some other significant events in Peter’s life 
which make him the preferable candidate. We have seen 
that he was attached to the Lancastrian household, serving 
in Gaunt’s army as early as 1369; and that with this noble- 
man’s son, Henry, his relations were of such a nature as to 
prove conclusively that the warmest friendship existed 
between the two: an intimacy that lasted from the days of 
Derby’s youth to Bukton’s death. 

Now it is to be noted that, without exception, all other 
members of the poet’s literary circle engaged in military 
affairs were attached to John of Gaunt, and to his son,” 
the Earl of Derby. And all, moreover, were knights. 
Since the Frisian allusion in the Envoy is a military one, 
and since Derby’s name—as we shall presently see—was 
associated with that expedition, this fact is not only interest- 
ing but extremely important. On the other hand, there is 
not known to have been any tie between Robert Bukton 
and the Lancasters. Nor was Robert ever a knight. 
Whether Chaucer knew Sir Peter Bukton or not, the fact 
remains that the two had warm friends in common. Let 
us look at the proofs of attachment between the Lancasters 
and the poet’s military acquaintances. 

All Chaucer students recall the graceful compliment the 
poet pays to Otho de Granson, the French nobleman—‘“‘flour 
of hem that make in Fraunce.’’*® Granson ‘chivaler’ had 


*7 On Clanvowe see infra. 

On the possibility of the poet’s having been Sir Geoffrey see Cook, 
Trans. Conn. Acad. Arts and Sciences, XXIII, 38 f. 

® The Compleynt of Venus. 
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been attached for life to John of Gaunt as early as 1374;”° 
and the high esteem in which the retainer was held by the 
Duke may be seen from the fact that in 1377-8 the nobleman 
was given a magnificent grant of £33 6s. 8d.—an amount 
that was doubled in 1391-2. Gaunt’s son, the Earl of 
Derby, also shared this intimacy, for like his father he too 
was opposed to insular prejudice when it came to chivalry. 
The most distinguished person on the young Earl’s second 
expedition to Prussia in 1392-3 was this nobleman of Savoy.” 
And (as we have seen) among the six other knights who 
accompanied Henry on this expedition was Sir Peter Bukton 
himself, steward at the time of the Earl’s household. 

Sir Lewis Clifford, a known friend of Chaucer, was also a 
dependant of the Lancasters: he had served with Gaunt in 
France in 1373 (Bukton we recall was with that nobleman 
in France in 1369), and again in 1378. Upon the Duke’s 
death Clifford was to become one of the attorneys to manage 
the revenues of his estate. Sir Lewis may have been the 
commander of the English contingent that took part in the 
Duke of Bourbon’s expedition to Barbary in 1390, though 
Gaunt’s eldest son was ostensibly the leader.” With Derby 
Sir Lewis was also on familiar footing: for example when 
the Earl was abroad Clifford was his attorney.” Evidence 
of his competency is apparently seen in the fact that this 
knight (as has just been said) was later to manage the estate 
of Derby’s father. Definite proof of a peculiarly close rela- 


7 John of Gaunt’s Register. Camden Soc. (Third series, 1911), XX-XXI. 
Vol. II. No. 866; cf. No. 1662. 

™ Derby Accounts, p. 309; cf. Cook, infra. 

™ Derby Accounts, pp. 264, 309. He received the highest salary, and with 
some others enjoyed a special cabin (ibid., pp. 259, 309f.; cf. Cook, “The 
Historical Background of Chaucer’s Knight.” Trans. Conn. Acad. of Aris 
and Sciences, 1914, XX. 190). 
% Froissart (ed. Kervyn de Lettenhove), VIII. 280, 284; cf. Mod. Phil., 
9, Waugh, Scottish Hist. Review, XI. 58. 
™ Waugh, op. cit., pp. 58f. 
% Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1377-81, p. 262. 
% Froissart, XIV. p. 156; cf. Kittredge, Mod. Phil., I. 11, 17. 
™ Waugh, p. 60. 
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tionship between Henry and Clifford is found in the Derby 
Accounts. While on the Prussian expedition Henry made an 
offering ‘“‘in die anniuersarii filii Lowys Clifford.””* Granson 
and Bukton, we recall, were conspicuous persons on this 
expedition. 

Clifford’s son-in-law, Sir Philip de la Vache, now known to 
have been on intimate terms with the poet,’® was also a 
follower of the Lancasters. A gift of fifty marks was given 
Vache in 1374 by John of Gaunt. Upon Gaunt’s death in 
1399 Vache was made knight of the Garter, and assigned 
the stall of the deceased nobleman. With Derby his rela- 
tions were cordial and close. Henry soon after his accession 
bestowed favors upon Sir Philip, as he did upon Bukton, 
in the form of grants including the keepership of royal 
manors and parks. 

Another person in this circle was Sir John Clanvowe, a 
disciple of Chaucer. When in 1373 Lancaster bestowed 
gifts upon various persons, including members of his own 
family, Clanvowe was remembered.*®° On the Barbary 
expedition (1390), ostensibly led by John Beaufort, young 
son of Gaunt and Katherine Swinford, he accompanied 
Clifford ;** but he died before the expedition returned.™ 

Finally, we come to the last of this grcup—to Geoffrey 
Chaucer himself. It is no longer necessary to argue for 
evidence of warm association between the poet as well as 


78 Derby Accounts, p. 275; cf. Kittredge, Mod. Phil., XIV. 514. 

” For the fullest investigation of the biography of Vache, his record as a 
soldier, and his relations with Chaucer, see Edith Rickert, Mod. Phil. XI. 
209ff. 

* Gaunt’s Register, No. 1342, p. 192. 

81 See supra. 

8 Contin. Polychron., [X. 261; cf. Waugh, op. cit., p.77. He died Oct. 17, 
1391, in a village outside of Constantinople. Derby had also planned to go 
(Accounts, pp. xxxviii ff.), but soon afterwards began the Prussian expedi- 
tion instead. It will be observed that Clanvowe was not a retainer of the 
earl, doubtless because of the former’s early death; there had been no op- 
portunity for a military attachment. Clanvowe, it may be noted, was the 
age of Peter Bukton. It would be interesting to know which of the tales the 
poet was engaged upon during the time his friends were abroad. With 
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his wife and the Lancastrian household.“ This union 
with Gaunt covered a long period of years; and it is un- 
doubtedly true that the poet’s prosperity was largely de- 
pendent on his literary patron. The various remunerative 
favors of Gaunt and the poet’s elegy on the death of the 
Duchess™ show conclusively that the bond between the 
two houses was very close indeed.™ Nor is it necessary to 
dwell at length upon the friendship between the poet and the 
young Derby, dating from the time when the latter was still 
young. Evidence of this appears in the favors shown the 
poet before and after Henry’s coronation, and in the poet’s 
familiar lines on his empty purse addressed to the king.™ 
In short, every shred of evidence supports the view that the 
poet was on most familiar terms with the Lancasters. 
Whether Bukton actually knew Chaucer or not, at least he 
knew well some of Chaucer’s most intimate admirers, in- 
cluding the young Henry as well as his father, both of whom 
were patrons of the literary folk in London. 

On the other hand, as already stated, no evidence exists 
that the individual proposed by Professors Hulbert and 
Tatlock was ever familiarly associated with any member of 
Chaucer’s literary set; nor with either John of Gaunt or the 
Earl of Derby. If Robert of Suffolk is ‘my maistre Bukton” 
then he is the only person in the poet’s close literary circle, 


Clifford and Clanvowe off for Barbary, and Derby, Granson, and Bukton 
to Prussia the poet may well have had a lonesome time of it. 

% Cf. however Hulbert’s attempt (of. ci#.). In a paper on Chaucer and 
Aldgate, I hope to point out further weaknesses in Hulbert’s argument; 
also to show the strong probability that the poet in the spring of 1374 was 
indebted to his patron for his various pieces of good fortune. 

“Cf. also Rickert, Mod. Phil., XVIII. 1ff., who sees in the Parl. F. 
a connection between the poet and the Lancasters. 

* Cf. also Kittredge on the advice to governesses in the Phys. Tale (Mod. 
Phil., 1.5, note). See also my forthcoming article on “Was Chaucer Happily 
Married?” in the July number of the Philological Quarterly. 

%® Wylie, IV. 136 note 3, 170. Cf. Life Records of Chaucer, pp. 327f., 
342. It was in 1395, we recall, that Henry was a member of the council 
which ruled England while Richard was in Ireland. 
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who, though more or less prominent in state affairs, was not a 
knight nor a follower of Gaunt or Derby.®’ 

The phrase in the Envoy, “to be take in Fryse,” clearly 
applied to a person interested in military honors, and Chaucer 
was too much of an artist to make allusions which were in- 
appropriate. But life on the edge of perilous battle was not, 
as we have seen, for Robert Bukton—at least no such 
evidence has as yet come to light. And the silence of the 
documents on this matter is reinforced by the omission of 
his name in the records of the Scrope-Grosvenour contro- 
versy. Accordingly, it is reasonably safe to conclude that 
pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious war did not, for 
Robert, make ambition virtue; for assuredly if ever there was 
an opportunity to satisfy longings of such a nature, the 
expeditions led by the Lancasters would have gratified those 
desires. And obviously if military glories did not excite him 
in his youth, it is extremely unlikely that the Frisian expedi- 
tion—coming when he was either in or soon to enter the vale 
of years—would arouse his crusading spirit. In short, 
Robert, from the point of view of an appropriate allusion, is a 
most unsatisfactory candidate. 

Peter, on the contrary, meets the requirements admirably. 
While yet a youth he was in the ranks of John of Gaunt. By 
1382 he was a knight; and well enough known in military 
affairs by 1386 to be called to testify at the Scrope-Gros- 
venour controversy; and so distinguished a little later as to 
be made one of a handful of knights to accompany the Earl 
of Derby on the two Prussian expeditions. And, as we have 
seen, his adventurous and warlike spirit was to show itself 
in one way or other until his death. 

But he answers all demands peculiarly well. Professor 
Lowes®* has shown that the allusion to Fryse undoubtedly 


57 The fact, as I pointed out above, that Robert became deputy to Thomas 
Chaucer, in 1405 might at first thought seem of great significance. How- 
ever, the nature and the date of this association (as well as the uncertain 
connection between Thomas and Geoffrey) do not hint at any importance. 

88 Mod. Lang. Notes, XXVII. 45-8. He dates the poem between the 
middle or end of 1393 and August, 1396. 
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refers to a forthcoming event, rather than to one just past; 
to one moreover that had been of interest to many English- 
men for some time before the expedition (August, 1396). 
It is at this juncture that a passage from Froissart*®* is 
illuminating: 

At this period, the duke of Gueldres came to England to visit the king 
and his uncles. . . . The duke of Gueldres had many conversations with 
the duke of Lancaster respecting the intended expedition of the counts of 
Hainault and of Ostrevant against Friesland; for aé this moment Fier-a-bras 
de Vertain was in England, having been sent thither by the count d’Ostre- 
vant to seek men at arms and archers. The earl of Derby had been requested 
to accompany his cousins of Hainault and Ostrevant, to which he was well 
inclined, and had told Fier-a-bras that he should be well pleased to go to Fries- 
land, if it met the approbation of the king and his father.” 


In other words, the one person especially asked for to give 
aid was Henry, Earl of Derby—Peter Bukton’s military 
leader and friend. The historical allusion in the Envoy 
now becomes appropriate to a high degree. 

In conclusion, therefore, surveying the evidence which 
has been assembled, one feels that, although not decisive, it 
favors Tyrwhitt’s candidate. Peter Bukton came from a 
community not unknown to the poet as well as to a consider- 
able body of Londoners; that he too like Chaucer and his 
circle was in the Lancastrian retinue, and an intimate friend 
and favorite of Henry, the Earl of Derby; and that con- 
sequently in view of this close tie between the Earl and the 
Yorkshireman the Frisian reference is more appropriate to 


* Translated by Johnes, II. 609f. Because of the great danger (cf. 
Lowes) Gaunt refused to give his consent, though his son was willing to go. 
Derby, it seems, had already made some arrangements to go (cf. Johnes, 
p. 610). 

% For details see Lowes further. 

"Ttalics mine. Is it possible that the Envoy was not composed until 
after Derby’s interest in the expedition? This appears not to have been 
before late winter or early spring of 1396 (cf. Johnes, pp. 609ff., 613). The 
tone of the poem, as discussed in the closing of this paper, suggests that the 
verses were intended for a friendly group. Naturally at such a gathering 
Derby would be expected to be present. To place the composition of the 
poem sometime between Derby’s interest in the expedition and August 
would not be inconsistent with Lowes’s conclusions. 
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Sir Peter the crusader than to the (seemingly) unadventurous 
Robert. 

Peter Bukton and Chaucer shared the same friends. In- 
deed, if the Envoy circulated among a group of admirers— 
and the reference in that poem to the Wife of Bath suggests 
such a possibility—Peter Bukton may actually have seen it; 
and if the verses were read at a jovial gathering—a supposi- 
tion that is not at all improbable**—the Yorkshireman may 
well have been present on that occasion.” 

ERNEST P. KvuHL 


"Cf. Kittredge, Chaucer and his Poetry, p. 34. In this connection one 
must also recall Scogan’s well-known relations with Henry and his sons, as 
well as the Earl’s interest in literary persons including the French. 

8 References to the families of the two men favor, to a certain degree, 
Peter. He had several children, though it seems impossible to find definite 
evidence as to their exact ages. In his will made 1413 (op. cit.) besides his 
wife he mentions three sons,—Ralph, William (the heir) and Peter. He 
may have had another, at least Wylie (II. 447) states that Peter, when he 
went to Denmark in 1406, took with him his son John (for discussion of 
this point see infra). A little light is thrown on the ages of two of the sons 
mentioned in the will: both appear to have been young at the time of their 
father’s death. At any rate there does not seem to be any reference to 
them before 1430. In this year Peter Bukton, esquire, and Margaret his 
wife of the diocese of York were granted permission to have a portable 
altar (Papal Letters, VIII. 188). This presumably was shortly after mar- 
riage. After 1436 the name of Peter Bukton of East Riding appears con- 
stantly in the records, and may be traced for thirty years or so. Since his 
name disappears about 1470 he may well have been born about 1400. The 
case of William, the heir, also fits, for a William Bukton, knight of York- 
shire, died in 1461 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1461-7, p. 3). I find no mention of 
Ralph. John’s connection is rather disconcerting, for Wylie states that 
he was a knight. Unless this is a slip—and of course there are many errors 
in that historian—he must have been a son by a former marriage (provided, 
of course, Peter is the man wanted). Wylie may have misread the name; 
but on the other hand I find two references to a John Bukton (Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, 1401-5, p. 125; ibid., 1416-22, p. 191), though it is impossible to 
identify him with Yorkshire. The earliest mention of him that I find is in 
1402 when he, a knight, is commanded to go “toward Ireland.” Since he 
was in the king’s employ there is of course the possibility that he accom- 
panied Peter, and that Wylie inferred he was a son. The evidence on the 
other hand is against Wylie since, as has been said, John is not mentioned 
in the will; though naturally he could have died in the interim. Finally, 
it may be repeated that the other two sons of whom mention is made in the 
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records not only do not offer contradictory evidence, but actually favor— 
though to be sure not greatly—the Yorkshireman as the poet’s friend. 

This conclusion is favored by the facts that I have been able to glean con- 
cerning Robert’s family. His wife, Phillipa, was the daughter of Sir John 
Braham; the latter who died in 1375 (Cal. Close Rolls, 1374-7, p. 354; 
Copinger, Manors of Suffolk, 7 vols., 1905-11. VI. 23), had married Margery, 
daughter of Sir Robert Tye (d. 1383) (Copinger, IV. 239). They were 
married by 1364 (ibid., VI. 23), though I am not able to find the exact year. 
Margery had ben married before—to Sir John Mountenay (Cal. Close Rolls, 
1374-7, p. 106). Braham’s only other child besides Phillipa Bukton was a 
son and heir, John, who died in 1420 (Copinger, VI. 23). Margery was still 
living with her husband in 1374 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1374-7, p. 106), though, as 
stated, her husband died the next year. These dates just given would seem 
to suggest an earlier union between Robert Bukton and Phillipa than the 
date of the Envoy. Data about their descendants, moreover, supports such a 
view. They had two children, Ann (about whom I have been able to learn 
practically nothing) and Phillipa, the heir. The latter married Sir John 
Cornwallis, whose father died in 1384 (The Visitations of Suffolk ,made by 
Hervey, et al., ed. by W. C. Metcalf, Exeter, 1882, p. 21). Sir John him- 
self is mentioned in records as early as 1406 (Letter-Book I. 49; cf. Ancient 
Deeds, VI, C. 4236), and would therefore seem to have been more than a 
youth. The son and heir of this union, Thomas, d. 1447 (Muskett, Suffolk 
Manorial Families, II, 268). One more bit of evidence is interesting be- 
cause of its annoying ambiguity. Sir. Rich. Gipps is often quoted as stating 
(cf. Copinger, IIT. 239; Suffolk Inst. of Archaeol., VIII. 138): Sir John 
Braham dying c. 49 Edw. III “left his sole daughter and heir married to 
Robert Bukton.” In conclusion it may be said that the data on Robert’s 
family connections suggest an earlier marriage date than 1393-6; this in- 
formation coupled with the facts on Peter’s family, together with the con- 
siderable body of proof presented in the body of this paper, carries with it 
more weight than otherwise. Finally, the vicar of Ockley, Surrey (where 
R. B. lies buried) in answer to my query whether Robert’s name appears on 
the Register, replied: ‘John Buckton was Rector here from 1386 to 1398 
but the name Bukton does not appear in the Registers.” Of course, he 
could have been, probably was, married elsewhere. 

It is doubtful if any data on Sir Peter’s marriage will be forthcoming. 
Mr. A. V. Hudson, of the Diocesan Registry in the city of York, informed 
me that marriage records were not kept in Yorkshire until at a much later 
date. The present lord of the manor at Bukton, the Hon. Joseph Jackson 
(who was kind enough to lend me some brief notes on the history of the 
manor and its occupants) could give no further information. It may be of 
sufficient importance to add that the present building at Bukton, partially 
destroyed by fire recently, was, the owner thinks, “built about five centuries 
ago.” Apparently, however, no documents of that time which might throw 
light either on the manor or its owners have been preserved. 





























V. BALLADS FROM ADDITIONAL MS. 38,599 


Additional MS. 38,599 was purchased by the British 
Museum in 1912. It consists of 154 leaves about eight by 
eleven inches in size, and is a valuable diary and common- 
place book relating to the Roman Catholic Shanne family, 
of Methley, Yorkshire, compiled chiefly by Richard Shanne. 
Among items of interest is the following notice (fol. 71) of a 
play in which the Shannes and their friends filled the réles:— 


This yeare 1614, A verie fyne Historie or Stage Plaie called ““Cannimore 
and Lionley” was Ackted by xvij‘® men & boyes vpon Monday, Twesdaie, 
Wednesdaie, and Thursdaie in whit-sonne weeke; the names of the plaiers 
was these: 

. , . Gramay. 
{1] Richard dickonsonne: the Kinges parte “ap tl 
[2] francis Shanne: the kynges sonne. 
3. Robert Shanne: the kynges daughter, called Lionley. 
4. Richard Shanne: the maid to lionley, called Meldina. 
5. Thomas Shanne: A knight called Brocadon. 
6. Thomas Shanne: A Duke called duke Gurdon. 
7. Thomas Burton: Earle Carthagan. 
8. Thomas Scofeild: Earle Edios. 
9. Francis Burton: kinge Padamon sonne, called Canimore. 

10. Thomas Jobsonne: the first Venterus knight. 

11. Thomas Shann: de hungait, the second Ventrus knight. 

12. Robert Marshall: A knight, & y® sword bearer. 

13. William Burton: the Cuntri man & the Geote [?]. 

14. William Burton his sonne: Invention, the paracite. 

15. Richard Burton [no part given]. 

16. Thobie Burton: A page. 

17. Gilberte Roberte: one of the Commans parte. 

This plaie was Acted by these men in A Barne belonginge to the Pocoke 
place, hard by the parsonage, wher vnto resorted A multitude of people to 
se the same; the greatest daie was vpon Tewsdaie in whit-sonne weeke; the 
tent{h] parte of the people could not se it vpon that daie. 


There are, furthermore, numerous accounts of marvelous 
happenings, summarized from news-tracts and ballads,—of 
the Wandering Jew, the battle of starlings over the city of 
Cork that was in the next year followed by the burning of 
that city (1621-22), direful prophecies found in the Abbey 
of St. Denis, France, and the like. At the end of the MS. 
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(fols. 133-145) fourteen ballads, several with the musical 
score pricked, are added. They are prefaced, on fol. 133, 
with the title “‘Certaine pretie songes hereafter followinge, 
Drawn together by Richard Shanne, 1611,” but this date is 
too early for most of the ballads, which, instead, were 
probably copied about 1624. Seven of these are printed be- 
low. The other seven may now be described:— 


1. A two-part song with music (fols. 133), beginning “O christis crosse 
by my good Speed.” Only a few lines of the song are given. 

2. “A verie pretie songe of an ould man” (fols. 134¥-135), beginning “I 
loath y* I did love, in youth that I thought sweete” (6 four-line stanzas 
and one two-line stanza). This ballad, attributed to Lord Vaux, appears in 
Tottel’s Miscellany (ed. Edward Arber, p. 173) under the title of “The aged 
louer renounceth loue.” 

3. A ballad without title [“Troy Town’’], fols. 138-139", beginning 
“When as Troy towne for ten yeares space,”’ consisting of 11 six-line stanzas 
and musical score. Shanne copied here only the first part of the ballad: 
there are twelve stanzas in the second part of the printed texts (see Rox- 
burghe Ballads, VI, 548). William Chappell, in his Popular Music of the 
Olden Time, I, 372, printed the tune of Troy Town from a very late com- 
position by Dr. Wilson (d. 1673). Shanne’s music, older by some fifty 
years, clearly represents the original Eiizabethan air and should be consulted 
by those who are interested in ballad tunes. 

4. “A verie pretie Songe of yonge Palmus and faire Sheldra” (fols. 
139"-140), beginning ““Younge Palmus was A fery man.” Only the first 
stanza (cf. Roxburghe Ballads, II], 6) and the music for it are given. Here 
again is preserved a tune of great interest, a copy of the original air that was 
composed about 1613. In Popular Music, I, 367, the tune is given solely 
from a MS. of the reign of Charles I. 

5. “A verie pretie pslame [sic] in foure partes” (fol. 141), beginning 
“Judge and revenge my cause, O lord. psalme 106.” 

6. “A Songe bewailinge the tyme of Christmas, So much decayed in 
Englande” (fols. 142-143). I have printed this in my Old English Ballads, 
1553-1625 (Cambridge University Press, 1920), pp. 372-375. 

7. “Times Alteration,” etc. (fols. 143-144"), beginning ‘When this ould 
Cap was newe,” a copy of Martin Parker’s ballad that has only the most 
trivial of variations from the printed version in the Roxburghe Ballads, II, 
582. 


The texts given below are reproduced exactly except for 
the punctuation. The capitalization of the MS. is strictly 
followed; expanded contractions are indicated by the use of 
italics; and notes and emendations are given sparingly, be- 
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cause the meaning—and the errors—of the texts will be 
obvious to everybody who is familiar with Elizabethan 
poetry. The music has been arranged by E. van der Straeten, 
Esquire, of the British Museum. 


I 


{Fols. 133-134". The first four stanzas are arranged in eight lines; the 
remainder, in four long lines. A version of this ballad, ne doubt identical 
with that Shanne followed, was licensed for publication on December 14, 
1624. Other copies of the ballad occur in Andrew Clark’s Shirburn Ballads, 
p. 170, Additional MS. 15, 225, fol. 36, and in the Rawlinson collection of 
ballads (566, fol. 167). Fora general discussion of the ballad the reader may 
be referred to the reprint of the version from Additional MS. 15, 225 in my 
Old English Ballads, 1553-1625, pp. 163-164. A line of music, preceded by 
the words “this is the tune,’’ follows the title in the MS. (cf. the London 
Times Literary Supplement, January 10, 1920, November 3 and December 
22, 1921); but as the music can be seen in a facsimile reproduction in Miss 
Eleanor M. Brougham’s anthology, Corn from Olde Fieldes, it is not reprinted 
here. In the Old English Ballads I showed that “Jerusalem, my happy 
home” was to be sung to the tune of Diana and her darlings dear =O man 
in desperation (cf. especially the Times Literary Supplement for December 22, 
1921). In the Roxburghe Ballads (II, 520) is printed a “Diana” that is to be 
sung “To a New Tune” (i.e., its own of Diana and her darlings dear); but 
recently I have found at Manchester another copy of ‘‘Diana”’ which is to 
be sung “to the tune of Rogero.’”’ Obviously, then, Rogero (which is given 
in Popular Music, I, 94, and which fits the metre of ‘‘Jerusalem, my happy 
home” exactly) is equivalent to Diana and her darlings dear, and it may 
also have been the tune to which the lost ballad of ““O Man in Desperation” 
was sung.] 


The Queristers song of yorke in praise of heaven 


Jerusalem, my happie home, 
when shall I come to the? 

When shall my sorrowes have an end, 
thy Joyes when shall I se? 

wheere happie herboure is of saintes, 
with sweet & pleasant Soyle. 

In the no sorrowes ere was found, 
no greef, no care, nor toyle. 


In the no dampish mistes are seene, 
No could nor darksom night. 
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In the all soules for ever singe, 
there god allwaies gives light. 

heaven is the springe where waters flowe 
to quench our heate of sinn; 

There is the tree where trueth doth growe 
to lead our lives therein. 


There Christe is Judge that stintes all strife, 
when mens devises fayle; 
There is the bread that feedes the life 
that death can not assaile. 
The tidinges of Salvation dere! 
comes to our eares from thence; 
The fortresse of our faith is theere, 
and sheeld of our defence. 


Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
god graunt once I may see; 

Those endlesse Joyes, with the, O christ, 
partaker for to be. 

Thy walls are mayd of precious stons; 
thy bulwarkes, Diamondes square; 

Thy gates are of right orient pearles, 
excedinge rich and rare. 


There ruste nor lucre cannot dwell, [Fol. 134] 
there envie beares no sway; 
In thes non? hunger, heat, nor could, 
but pleasure night & daie; 
for daie & night to the are one, 
no darkenesse may appeare. 
O god, in christ to vs make knowne 
those sightes that are more cleare 


Then anie man could ever see 
or mortall eye behould 

That ever yet, since Adam fyrst 
in blisse he was inrould, 


1 dere: MS. substitutes for there. 
* Read no. 
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Within the gates of paradise 
to have free witt and will 

To do eyther good or evill, which 
his mynd was bent vntill. 


When god in christ Adam beheld, 
he saide, in love so free: 
“O man, thou shallt not live alone, 
A helper Ile give the.” 
Then, Adam, thou didst through one sinn, 
at counsell of the wife, 
Throwe downe thy selfe, & allso vs, 
from that fayre Citie of life. 


Till Christ himselfe from heaven came 
to save vs one & all, 

Redeminge vs from death & sinn, 
as well the great as small. 

Then be not like the hogg that haith 
A pearle at his desyre, 

And takes more pleasure in the trough 
and wallowinge in the myre. 


for Christe saith, ‘‘come, all youe that will 
In heaven me behould, 
where Carbuncles & turrites faire, 
And streetes are paved with gould!” 
Theyr howses all of Ivorie, 
and windowes christall cleere, 
And tyles of bright redd gould,— 
O christ, that I weere theere. 


Within thy gates nothinge can come 
that is not verie cleere; 

No spiders well§ nor filthie thinge 
In the may once appeere. 

Thy Saintes are cround with glorie great, 


* Read are. 
* Read of burnisht. 
® Read web. 
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they se god face to face; 
They tryvmph all, & still reioyce,— 
most happie is theyr case. 


{The Seconde parte 


We that are heere in banishment, 
we sobb, we sigh, we groone; 

We weepe & waile both night & daie, 
continually we mone. 

Our sweet is mixt with bitter gall, 
our pleasures are but paine, 

Our Joyes do Scarslie last one hower, 
our Sorrowes aye remaine. 


But theere they live in such delight, 
such pleasure, & such Joye, 

As that to them A thowsand yeares 
do seeme but as one daie. 

Where® vineyeardes & theyr Orchardes are 
most bewtifull & faire, 

Well furnisht trees of pleasant fruites, 
most wonderfull & rare. 


Thy gardens & thy gallant walkes 
continually are greene; 

Theere growes such sweet & pleasant flowers 
as nowheere else are seene. 

That is that nector & Ambrose, 
with muske & Civit sweete; 

The greatest ioyes on earth belowe 
are trod vnder theyr feete. 


Theyr Cinamon & Suger growes; [Fol. 134v] 
theere nard & balme abound. 

No tongue can tell, nor harte can thinke, 
what Joyes in the are found. 


* Read Their. 
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Quit through thy streetes are siluer sound, 
wheere floud of life doth flow; 

Vpon whose bankes the wood of lyfe 
for-ever there doth growe. 


As allso trees, both more & lesse, 
which evermore do springe. 
Theere evermore the Angells sitt 
and evermore do singe. 
Wheere’ David standes, with harpe in hande, 
as maister of the Queere. 
Ten thowsand times all those are blist 
that might his musick heere. 


Godes praises theere allwaise are sung 
with hermony most sweet; 

Ould Simeon & Zacary 
have not theyr songes to seeke. 

Theere magdalen have® left hir mone 
& cheerefully do® singe 

With blessed Saintes, whose hermony 
in heaven sweet do® ringe. 


Ould men & wyves, yonge men & maides, 
and all that heerse this songe, 

print well & beare this in your hartes,— 
thinke not your tyme to longe; 

And do not reed these godlie lines 
but with A Single eye: 

Reed not, but fyrst desyre godes grace 
to vnderstand theereby. 


Pray still in faith, with this respect, 
this heaven for to win, 

That knowledge may bringe good effect 
to mortefie your sinn; 


7 Read There. 
* Read hath. 
* Read doth. 
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Then happie youe in all youre life, 
what so to youe befalles; 

Yea, double happie shall youe be 
when god by death youe calls. 


God still preserve oure royall kinge, 
our Queene good lord defend; 

Theyr proginie, good lord, I praie, 
keepe aye, wourld without end!!° 

Thus to conclude, I ende my songe, 

é wishinge health, welth, & peace; 

: And all that wish the commans good, 

good lord theyr Joyes increase. 
Finis. 


II 


[Fols. 135-136. An interesting specimen of Jacobean macaronic verse 
in ballad style.] 


A Christmas Carroll maid by Sir Richard Shanne, 
‘ priest; to be sounge at the same tyme 
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1° The printed (Rawlinson) copy, of the reign of Charles II, naturally 
enough changes these two lines so as to read: 
And many happy joyful days, 
Good Lord unto them send. 
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Come, love we god of might is most— 
the father, the sonne, the holie goest, 
Regnante Jam in Ethera; 
Which mayd man, both more and lesse, 
And creat him to his licknesse, 
O quanta sunt hec opera. 


The father sent downe his onelie sonne, 

Which of A maide was man becum, 
cum pura continentia. 

In Bethlem, Juide, two beast betweene, 

This child was borne, that I of meane, 
O nova stella lumina. 


The hirde men come with theyr offring, 
ffor to present that pretie thinge 
cum summa Reverentia. 
They offred theyr giftes that child vntill, 
They weere received with full good will, 
quam grata sunt hec munera. 


These kynges came from the east cuntrie, 
Which knewe then, by Astronomie 

et balam vaticenia, 
That then was borne the kynge of blisse; 
his mother A maid both was and is, 

O dei mirabilia.” 


To seeke that babe they tooke the waie. 

They had good speede in theyr Jurney, 
Stella micanta per via. 

When they came wheere as herod leay, 

The starr was hid that ledd the way, 
obtetra regis crimina. 


Hee questioned them of theyr cuminge: 
‘‘What novells,” he said, “or what tydinge 
vos fertis?”’ 


MS. originally had O nova stella lumina. 
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[Fol. 136". Written in double columns. This may have been the work of 
Richard Shanne, or perhaps he copied it from some broadside issue of a 
Christmas carol.] 
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They said was borne both god and man— 
“We will him worshipp as Soveraigne, 
Cum Digna Deo Latria.” 


“Come heare away,’’ herod did saie; [Fol. 136] 
“howe that ye speede in youre Jurney, 
mihi fiat notitia. . 
I will him worshipp:” he though[t] not so; 
he ment with fravd them for to sloo, 
O ficta Amicitia. 


They past the towne; they sawe the starne 
Which ledd them till they found the barne, 
Sugentem matris vbera. 
They offred him gould, mirr, & Sence; 
he tooke them with great diligence, 
quam Digna est Infancia. 


They tooke theyr leeve of that sweet thinge, 

And thought to come by herod kynge. 
Apperante voce Angelica: 

“Turne home,” he saith, “leave herodes will, 

he thinkes with fravd youe for to kyll, 
per-cavta homicidia.” 


They turnd againe full merilie, 
Ich one into his owne cuntrie, 
Alacri terra tenera. 
They had heavens blisse at theyr endinge, 
The which god graunt vs ould and younge, 
In clara poliregia. 


[Finis.] 
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We happie hirdes men heere 
maye singe and eke reioice, 
for Angells bright & cleare 
we sawe, and harde A voice. 


Gladd tidinges they vs toulde: 
“the kynge of all mankynde 
Newe borne & in clothes fould” 
(they saie) “we shall him fynde 


“At Bethlem in A staull, 
And eke his mother free.” 
Great comforth to vs all. 
Oh blissed maie he be! 
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; 
. 


Nowe let vs with much Joie 
In haist to Bethlem trudge, 
To se that blissed boie 

That once must be our Judge. 


When we to Bethlem came, 
we sawe as it was saide: 
That child of glorious fame 
In maunger he was laide. 


PTS: On neds St LL 


We sheperdes downe did fall, 
And songe with voice on hie. 
The Angells said, ‘‘we shall 
Singe glorie in excelsie.” 


All haile, O christ, O kynge, 
All haile, O virgins sonne! 
we praie the vs to bringe 

In heaven with the to woon; 


Rib atigesiiong <r 


~~ 


Wheere we the father may 
we a See, with the holye goest; 
) him magnifie all waie, 


eet tog 
me. 


with all the heavenlie hoste. 
| [Finis.] 








IV 


[Fols. 137*-138. The refrain, which I have printed only in the first 
stanza, is to be sung throughout the ballad. Shanne’s directions for singing 
(clear enough to those who know music) must be observed carefully. It 
seems probable that there was a second part to the ballad, dealing with the 
death of Adonis, which Shanne omitted. In any case, the song possesses 
considerable interest, as it was without question suggested by Shakespeare’s 
poem. ‘Venus and Adonis’ was entered in the Stationers’ Register on 
April 16, 1656.] 
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Venus (that faire lovelie queene), 
hey doune, doune, doune-A, A, 
Was sportinge in A forest greene, 
hey doune, doune, done, doune-A; 
Where younge Adones she did see, 
As he ley slepinge, slepinge, slepinge by A tree. 


Swifte as thought to him she hies, 

Fast she pursewes, but still he flies. 

“O stay, stay, stay, sweet boie,’”’ quoth shee, 

“And comesitt downe, doune, doune, sitt dow[nJe by me. 


” 


Still she wooes him for A kisse. 

“Sweet, skant not that which plentie is; 

To speeke,” quoth she, “let pittie moove the.” 
But he said, “‘no, no, no, I can not love the!” 


“Stay,” quoth she, “‘my onelie Joye.” 

Then in hir armes she caught the boie. 

In hir faire twines she held him fast, 

Which mayd him yeeld, yeeld, yeld to love at last. 


Her roobes, as fresh as fresh could be, [Fol. 138] 
This goddis was” tuckt aboue the knee; 


13 Read has. 
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her selfe into his armes she flunge, 
But he cries, “‘fye, fye, fye, I am to younge.” 


“Was ever ladie thus disgrast? 

Arte thoue A god and be shame faste?”’ 

Then, Blushinge, downe his heade he flunge, 
And still cries, “fye, fye, fye, I am to younge.” 


Though he was younge, yet (stubburne harte) 

from her he flunge and so departe; 

hir redd Rose cheekes, fayre ladie then, 

with sorrowe lookes, lookes, lookes, both paile and wan. 


“Well for thy sake, sweet boie,” quoth she, 
“Loves god is blynde, and so shall be.” 
Then sight she did with manie A groone, 
And stil satt wepinge, wepinge," all A lone. 

Ye maye, if ye please, let the triplex singe the dittie by 
him selfe, and let the three other partes allwaies take hould 
at “hey downe,” and likewise when the last voice begineth, 
and so to the ende. 


Vv 


[Fols. 139%-140". On January 10, 1605, Simon Stafford licensed a ballad 
called “The Seconde parte of the Quene of Loue,” which may have been 
identical with Shanne’s version. Certainly this song in praise of the beauty 
of nature lacks neither attractiveness nor interest.] 


A Pretie Songe in Comendation of the Springe, 
called the Queene of Love 
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In the Wanton Seasonn 
When birdes, on braunches sittinge, 
Make musicke to the welcome Springe 
And Solace to theyr gretinge,— 
Maie, adornéd in hir pride, ' 
hir sweetest love laye kyssinge, ; 
And with A garland cround hir heade, ; 
Wherin no flowers weere missinge. 


Flora fayre vntwynes hir heaire 
yonge tellus brest to cover, 
And Leaves could winters loathéd bedd [Fol. 140] 
to meete hir longéd Lover. 
In A morne, fairest morne, 
Such as maie haith manie, 
furth I walkéd all Alone, 
vnknowen or seene of anie. 


The gaye appereled meadowes 
So featlie I past over; 

Then did springe vp newe leveries, 
Vnto myne eyes discover; 

Till to A christall fountaine, 
In A Vallowe placéd 

like to A diamonde sett with goulde, 
The earth[’s] brave bosome gracéd, 


I Attainéd, wheere I ganéd 
Such exchaunge of pleasure, 

Such happie sightes, such rare delightes, 
As did excell wourldes treasure; 

wheere I laie all the daie, 
Vewinge heavens woonder. 

A rout of willowe was my pillowe, 
whose braunches I laie vnder. 


At whose Joies Celestiall 
yonge tellus fell on Skyppinge; 
The hirdes of Goates, the does & lambs, 
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Stood still and lefte theyr trippinge. 

The Christall Brooke, whose streames by course 
did never cease theyr runinge, 

Suffered the wanton pebbles stones 
To staie and rest theyr cuminge. 


The birdes, like bees, vpon the trees 
Satt singinge sweete as maie be; 
Then did the springe come dauncinge in 
To meet the Sommers Ladie. 
The kydd, the fawne, within the Lawne, [Fol. 1407] 
The grove beneth the mountaine, 
Stood ever Joyenge at the sight 
Of this faire, heavenlie fountaine. 


Thus admiréd, I retiréd; 
my sences weare well easéd. 

But to be spedd within hir bedd 
My thoughtes weare better pleaséd. 


Yf the verses will not agree with the tune, ye may breake A 
sembreefe into two minnems, or otherwise,as ye thinke good. 


VI 


{Fol. 141”. This ballad has a curiously modern note. Complaints of 
the rapacity of landlords, of rent-profiteers, were almost as common in the 
days of James I as now.] 


Two pretie Songs of Landlordes and Tennantes 


Almost all Behould the fall of almost All 
ismentby and his posteritie. 

wn ™ Out at the dore bethrust the pore, 
Manie is through manie with out pittie. 


ment b 
the ae. Pore men have spent, of dubled rent, 


lordes. their Substance quicke and deade; 
And almost all A begging shall, 
that manie one hath ffedd. 
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The Plowe A-syde is easilie spied, 
the ffarmer fledd and gone; 

Where men were bredd now Sheepe be fedd, 
And Comforth there is none. 


This is the ffaull of allmost all, 
that somtyme livéd well, 

And now is fledd to begg their bread, 
as manie doth compell. 


The Second parte 


Now almost all may weepe, 
And wringe their handes ech daie; 
For they must sell their Corne & Shepe 
theire dubled rentes to paie. 


The house paide for, the rente 
to passe shall come in haste; 

When all their goodes is gone and spent, 
an other shalbe plast. 


The plowe A-syde shall lie, 
that here-tofore did go; 

And almost all shall weepe & Crie, 
that manie vsed them soo. 


Now almost All take paines 
to worke both Night and daie: 

The Landlorde allwaise hath the gaines 
and Sweppeth all Away. 


[Finis.] 


VII 


[Fol. 145. There are but 10 stanzas in this ballad as compared with the 


13 (and a fragment of a fourteenth) in MS. Cotton Vesp. A. XXV, fols. 
144-144”, and the 13 in the Roxburghe Ballads, VII, 783. Its appearance in 
the Cotton MS. shows that the ballad dates from before 1575. On all the 
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printed sheets it is accompanied by the ballad of “Joseph and Mary” that 
was licensed on December 14, 1624. From this 1624 issue Shanne probably 
made his abbreviated copy.] 


A Verie pretie Songe 


As I lay musinge all Alone, 
-I harde A voice that loud did crie: 
“Come give acount of everie thinge, 
even in the twinklinge of an eye.” 


With that I harde A Trumpett blowe, 
and one did call with voice so hie: 

“Distroie all thinges, both hie and Lowe, 
even in the twinklinge of an Eye. 


“Destroy all Parkes, pallas, and gam, 
Castels and towers that bene so hye, 

To all thinges livinge do the same, 
even in the twinkling of an Eye. 


“The Seas and Fludes shall not endure, 
Neither the Heavens that be so hie; 

Destroie them all with burninge fyre, 
even in the twinklinge of an Eye.” 


With that I saw A Cloude downe bent, 
and one did stand in it so hie, 
Preparéd for to give Judgment, 
even in the twinklinge of an Eye. 


The good on Godes right hand did stande, 
they praisinge him most Joifully, 

with palmes of victorie in their handes, 
even in the twinklinge of an Eye. 


The Ill on his left hande did stande, 
wailinge them selves most wofully, 

Discendinge to the fyrie brande, 
even in the twinklinge of an Eie. 
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Vnto the good the Lorde did saye, 
Speakinge these wordes most Joifully: 
“take you my kingdome, that lasteth Aye, 

even in the twinklinge of an Eye.” 


Vnto the evill the Lord did saie, 
Speakinge these wordes most pittifully: 
“‘Go to the fyre that burneth Aye, 
even in the twin|k]linge of an Eye.” 


O Lorde, for Christ his sake, we praie, 
which shedd his bloud vpon A tree, 

defende vs from that fyre alwaie, 
even in the twinkling of an Eye. 


[Finis.] 


Hyver E. Rotiins 








VI. GOVERNMENTAL ATTEMPTS TO REGU- 
LATE THE STAGE AFTER THE JEREMY 
COLLIER CONTROVERSY 


Although Jeremy Collier’s attack on the drama of his 
time and the subsequent “reform” of the stage in the direc- 
tion of propriety and dullness have been regarded ever 
since as commonplaces of literary history, the relation be- 
tween them has never been adequately investigated, and 
about this the greatest difference of opinion still exists. 
Ward declares: “In truth the position in which he [Collier] 
stood . . . had been proved impregnable. From this 
time forward a marked change became visible in the attitude 
of the Court, the Government, and a section at least of the 
ruling classes, towards the stage, and its own consciousness 
of the purposes and restrictions proper to the exercise of its 
art.”? On the other hand, Mr. Whibley asserts: ‘The poets 
bowed their knee not an inch in obedience to Collier. They 
replied to him, they abused him, and they went their way. 
.. + The pages of Genest . . . make evidence the complete 
failure of Collier’s attack.’” 

Before estimating justly the importance of Collier in the 
history of the stage, it is obviously necessary to determine to 
what extent a reformation actually took place, and also to 
what extent there was a reform movement unconnected with 
Collier. Moreover, as a preliminary to this inquiry, it is 
important to know what legal steps were taken toward 
exercising a stricter control of the stage. It is with this 
last matter that the present paper deals. The manuscript 
documents here quoted have never before been printed, and 
many of them seem never to have been examined by his- 
torians of the stage. 

The Societies for the Reformation of Manners, which are 
mentioned by Burnet, included among their rules for members 
the requirements that they should “wholly avoid lewd play- 

1A. W. Ward, History of English Dramatic Poeiry, III, 514. 

2 The Cambridge History of English Literature, VIII, 191. 
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houses.” These Societies published many accounts of their 
activity in causing the arrest of swearers, sabbath-breakers 
and the like, and in the earliest of their preserved publica- 
tions’ it was proposed to “‘supplicate their majesties, that the 
public play-houses may be suppressed” on the ground that 
all agree that “in these houses, piety is strongly ridiculed, 
the holy, reverend, and dreadful name of God profaned, and 
his glory and interest rendered contemptible or vile.” Since 
the Societies believed in proving their doctrine orthodox by 
apostolic blows and knocks, it is probable that they were 
responsible for the arrest of certain of the actors. 

Such an arrest did take place, and is referred to by Gildon 
in his Comparison of the Two Stages and by nearly all subse- 
quent historians of the stage, although no one seems to have 
taken the trouble to investigate, and little more than a vague 
tradition has been known. Owing to the incomplete and 
confused state of the legal records of the time, it is impossible 
to give a full history of the affair, but I have collected con- 
siderable information, and shall present those points which 
are of some interest. 

There are many difficulties and pitfalls. Mr. Gosse* 
quotes Narcissus Luttrell (May 12, 1698): “The Justices of 
Middlesex did not only prosecute the play-houses, but also 
Mr. Congreve for writing the ‘Double Dealer,’ D’Urfey for 
‘Don Quixote’ and Tonson and Brisco, booksellers, for printing 
them.”” Now although this is interesting as an illustration of 
feeling against the persons mentioned, it is likely to be mis- 
understood. An actual legal action involving Congreve 
and D’Urfey would be very important, and of this the 
records would probably have been preserved, but it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that any such legal action was taken. A 
note in Dawkes’ News-Letter No. 297 (May 12, 1698) presents 
the matter in a clearer light. It reads simply: “Last day of 


* Proposal for a National Reformation of Manners, etc. London, 1674. 
Collier’s A Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness of the English 
Stage was not published until 1698. 

* Congreve, English Men of Letters, p. 118. 
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the session, at the Old Baily, the grand jury of London de- 
livered a presentment against all stage-plays and lotteries 
(which tend so much to the corruption and debauchery of 
youth) and the Bench were pleased to say they would take 
the same into consideration.” The identity of dates makes 
it certain that Luttrell and the news letter refer to the same 
event, but a presentment to the grand jury is not a legal 
prosecution. Congreve and D’Urfey probably were not pros- 
ecuted, for if they had been it would most likely have been 
noted in Dawkes’ News-Letter. The presentment of the 
grand jury means simply that certain citizens exhibited the 
popular prejudice against the stage, and that they men- 
tioned it to the judge. He evidently let the matter drop. 
However, there were cases of actual trial and arrest. One 
of the many controversial pamphlets concerning the stage 
} mentions three alleged trials. It states, first, that in 1699 
| several players were prosecuted in the Court of Common 
Pleas upon a statute of 3 Jac. I, for profanely using the 
/ name of God on the stage, and that verdicts were obtained 
against them; second, that in the Easter Term of 1701 the 
| players of one house were indicted at the King’s Bench Bar 
| before the Right Honorable the Lord Chief Justice Holt, for 
| certain speeches contained in The Provok’d Wife; and third, 
| that the players of the other house were indicted in the same 
term for expressions in The Humour of the Age, and Sir 
Courtly Nice, but that owing to a technical error they were 
\ouaaet 
Of the first of these trials I have been able to find no 
record. There is perhaps some error in the statement, since 
it is hard to see how a criminal charge could be considered by 
the Court of Common Pleas. The offense was a statutory 
one, and consequently this case should have been considered, 
like the others, by the Court of the King’s Bench. 
In regard to the second of these alleged trials, however, I 
have succeeded in discovering documentary evidence. In 
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*A Representation of the Impiety and Immorality of the English Stage, 
etc. (1704). ? 
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the Coram Rege Roll No. 2147 for Michaelmas Term 13 
William III® one may read, if he has the patience to decipher 
the obsolete handwriting and translate the barbarous Latin. 
that in October of the 12th year of the reign of William IT), 
Thomas Betterton, Thomas Doggett, John Bowman, Cave 
Underhill, Elizabeth Barry, George Bright, Elizabeth Bow- 
mah, and Abigail Lawson, were charged in the Court Of the 
King’s s Bench with havitig set up a common play-house in 
Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in which the said Thomas Dog- 
gett did on the 25th day of December in 1700 “several 
times profanely and jestingly used the sacred name of God 
upon the public stage in the said theater—in the hearing of 
divers persons being then and there present in these words 
viz: ’E God there isn’t more fear of his head aching than 
my heart. ’E God I wou’d be hanged first before I wou’d be 
your husband. ’E God take care of your own helm ’E God I 
shall stick like pitch, God! Ile tell you one thing,” and that 
the said Cave Underhill did on the said five and twentieth 
day of December in the year aforesaid jestingly and pro- 
fanely use the sacred name of God upon the public stage in 
the said theatre. Cave Underhill and Abigail Lawson are 
similarly charged, and the indictment sets forth, in addition, 
that daily, Sundays excepted, between the 24th day of 
June and the 12th day of February the players acted ir- 
religious and immodest spectacles tending to excite to 
fornication and adultery, on account of which there resulted 
many evil deeds and the shedding of blood, besides the cor- 
ruption of youths and virgins to the great sorrow of their 
parents and friends. To all this, the actors pleaded not 
guilty. 

In another part of the same roll it is charged that Thomas 
Betterton, Thomas Doggett, Cave Underhill, Elizabeth 
Barry, Ann Bracegirdle, George Bright, George Pack, and 
John Hodgson did between the 24th day of June and the 7th 
day of March in the 13th year of William’s reign present a 
certain obscene, profane and pernicious comedy entitled The 


* Preserved in the Public Records Office, London. 
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Anatomist or Sham Doctor in which were contained the follow- 
ing obscene and profane words: ‘‘I’me sure he left his breeches 
long ago the devil take him, a curse on his systol and dyastol 
with a pox to him, the devil fly away with him, the devil pick his 
bones.”” The actors are further charged with having pre- 
sented The Provok’d Wife from which a number of quotations 
are given, including the following: “But more than all that, 
you must know I was afraid of being damn’d in those days 
for I kept sneaking cowardly company, fellows that went to 
church and said grace to their meat, and had not the least 
tincture of quality about ’em—woman tempted me lust 
weaken’d and so the devil overcame me, as fell Adam so fell 
I.” To this, as to the other indictments, the actors pleaded, 
through their attorney Simon Hartcourt, not guilty. 

The actors would seem to have adopted a policy of delay, 
to judge from further records of the case in the Rule Book,’ 
where we read under the heading of Friday next after 
Michaelmas 13th William III, that in the case of the King vs. 
Betterton and others a decree of “nihil dicunt” (i. e. judg- 
ment by default) will be entered unless the several defendants 
separately answer sufficiently by the following Wednesday. 
Then on the Thursday after the Morrow of All Souls of the 
same year, it is entered that unless sufficient answer be 
made by Monday next, the decree “nihil dicunt”’ shall be 
entered. On that Monday there is another entry stating 
that unless sufficient answer is made by the following day, the 
decree shall be entered peremptorily against them. The 
next entry occurs on Saturday after Christmas in the first 
year of the reign of Ann, and orders that separate recog- 
nisances of the defendants be estreated into the Exechequer. 
On the following Monday it is ordered that upon the pay- 
ment of such costs as shall be taxed, and upon the withdraw- 
ing of the indictment at the first session of the next term, the 
estreat of the recognisance of the defendants shall cease, and 
on Wednesday in the Morrow of the Purification of the 
Virgin it is ordered that the estreat of the recognisances of 


™ Public Records Office, King’s Bench 21-26. 
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Thomas Betterton and Elizabeth Verbruggen shall cease 
until next term.*® 
These records inform us merely that the case dragged on 
into the reign of Anne, and that the actors had considerable 
success in securing postponements. I have not been able to 
find any further reference to the case in the court records 
themselves, but fortunately further information is afforded by 
two letters preserved among the records of the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s office. Since these letters have never been pub- 
lished, and are very interesting, I give them in full. 
The first is particularly interesting since it refers to Bet- 
terton, though it was overlooked by Mr. Lowe in his interest- 
ing life of that actor: 
To the Queens most Excellt Maj:*© 
The humble Petition of Thomas 
Betterton Elizabeth Barry Ann Brace- 
girdle & others Your Maj:** Come- 
jans Acting in the New Theatre in 
Little Lincoln’s Inn—fields. 

Sheweth 

That ever since the happy Restauration of your Royal Uncle King 
Charles the second (of ever blessed memory) for prevention of any indecent 
expressions in any playes which might be Acted, The Lord Chamberlaine of 
the Household for the time being hath constantly restrained the acting of 
all new playes until they were first perused by the Ma: of the Revells who 
used to Expunge wh: ‘ever he thought unfitt to be acted. And your Peti- 
tion-* ever since they have had the hono:' to serve your Maj:** and your 
Royal predecessors in that quality have constantly given all due obedience 
to the said order and have not been till very lately disturbed for acting any 
plays that had passed such Examinations, and always thought they might 
safely act any play so perused & approv’d by the Ma‘ of the Revells— 

Notwithstanding which your Petition: have been lately prosecuted by 
Indictm* for acting plays perused & approved as aforesaid in which were 
(as is alleged) divers expressions not lawful to be used and the petition: 
have been put to great expenses and are yet prosecuted on such Indictment. 


*In this case a recognisance is an agreement to appear in court at a 
certain time. The estreat of a recognisance is a process by which a recog- 
nisance, forfeited by a failute to appear, is made the basis of a plea for judg- 
ment by default. The stopping of an estreat of a recognisance is a blocking 
of this attempt to gain a judgment by default. 

* Public Records Office. L. C., 7-3. 
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To the end therefore since the prosecutors of such Indictments are not 
satisfied with the method that hath soe long been used to prevent the Imor- 
ality of the Stage that your petition: may be quiet for the future. 

May it please your Maj:* to give such orders and directions as in your 
princely wisdom you shall think fitt for perusing & correcting plays prepared 
to be Acted, that your petition: may not be misled to act any plays wherein 
may be contained any expressions that may give just occasion of offence and 
that the prosecution on such Indictment against your petition: may be 
stayed. 

And yo? Pet:" (as in all Duty bound 
shall ever pray etc.) 


The second, which also has not been printed, is as follows: 


The Case of Geo: Bright. 
Comoed: at y* Theatre in Lincols 
Inn fields. 

That some time since, y° saide Bright was playing his part, in y* play 
called S* Fopling Flutter, & in y® Conclusion of his part, these words are 
Exprest (Please you Sir to Commission a young couple to go bed together 
a—Gods name) w* being Lyconced & permited, y* said Bright did humbly 
conceive, y* there was neither imorality or prophainese therein, y* said Bright 
as well as sev! others, having often Exprest y° said words publickiy on y*® 
stage, & no notice ever before taken thereof; But some maliciously buissy 
person or psons informing ag*t ye said Bright have taken hold of y* Law, 
prosecuted him unknowingly, & have surreptitiously obtained a verdict 
against him for 10£ besides Cost & Charges w’* amounts to as much more, 
so yt the s. Bright is in Continual danger of being taken up for y® s@: 
10£: & Cost & committed to Gaol. 

The said Bright therefore humbly Begs yo* Honor to consider the hard- 
ness of this his case, & hopes y* since the whole company are equally con- 
cerned in this matter, That you will be Pleased to Order st so, That y* s@ 
Company may be Equall shares in y* payment of y* s4 10£ w*® cost of suit, 
since by Law it is ordered to be paid, or y* you would be pleased to protect 
him. Otherwise the s¢ Bright & family must suffer. 

This [i.e. the law against profanity on the stage] was Enacted in y*® 3d 
year of King Jeams ist as appears by Keebles Collections & Statuts. 


These petitions are interesting in several respects. They 
bring up the whole question of the licensing of plays, which 
will be discussed presently, but are quoted here only to show 
that in at least one case a large fine was actually assessed 
against an actor. 
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The statement made by the author of A Representation of 
the Impiety and Profaneness of the English Stage concerning 
the unsuccessful prosecution of the actors at the other 
theater, may also be given documentary support, but is less 
interesting. Among a collection of very much battered 
documents,’® may be found an indictment charging John 
Powell, John Mille, Robert Wilkes, Elizabeth Verbruggen, 
Mariah Olfield, Benjamin Johnson, William Pinkman, Wil- 
liam Bullock, Philip Griffin, Colly Cibber, and Jane Rogers, 
with having acted, and continued to act after public notice, 
obscene and profane comedies in the theater called Drury 
Lane between the 24th day of June in the 12th year of the 
reign of William III and the 24th day of February in the 13th 
year of the reign of William III. The specific passages on 
which the charge is based are taken from Volpone, or the Fox, 
The Humor of the Age, and Sir Courily Nice. These actors 
also pursued the method of delay and they were finally dis- 
missed sine die." 

Strangely enough I have not been able to find in any 
contemporary source a definite statement concerning the con- 
clusions of these attempts on the part of certain people to 
invoke the law against the actors. We do read however in 
The Laureat: or, The Right Side of the Colly Cibber (Anon. 
1740) that Anne stopped the prosecution by a noli prosequi. 
This seems extremely probable, for though Anne promised 
to take the state of the stage under consideration, and 
certainly made efforts to reform it, the arrest of the actors was 
obviously unfair, and those who resorted to such methods 
showed only the intemperate zeal of reformers who can see no 
wrong except that against which they are incensed. Poor 
Bright was but a subordinate, and to send him to jail for 
performing a play which his superiors, under the license of 
the Crown, had ordered him to act, was a manifest injustice. 
Moreover the Crown, as he pointed out, was morally bound 
to protect him since the speeches for which he was convicted 


1° Public Records Office. King’s Bench 10-11. 
4 Public Records Office, Coram Rege Roll. 2-147. 
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had been licensed by the Master of the Revels. As will be 
seen later, Anne made an effort to deal with the situation 
through the instrumentality of that officer and so, no doubt, 
in fairness, stopped the prosecution of the actors. 

An illustration of the widespread interest among the of- 
ficial class in the regulation of the stage is afforded by the 
following “Proposal” drawn up by Nahum Tate, Poet 
Laureate and preserved in the library of Lambeth Palace.” 


A Proposal for Regulating the Stage & Stage-Players. 

All Endeavors for a National Reformation being likely to prove Ineffect- 
ual without a Regulation of the Stage, the following is humbly offered to 
Consideration. 

First, that supervisors of Plays be appointed by the Government. 
Secondly, that all Plays (capable of being reform’d) be rectify’d by their 
Authors if Living—and proper Persons appointed to Alter and reform Those 
of Deceased Authors and neither old or modern Plays permitted to be 
Acted till reform’d to thee satisfaction of the S¢ supervisors. Thirdly, that 
sufficient Encouragement be for such Persons a make y* Aforesaid Alterations 
&c as likewise for supervisors, and Penalties upon Default in Either. And 
this Matter so adjusted as to have due Effect, as long as any Stage shall be 
Permitted. Fourthly, the Theatres & Actors to be Under Strict Discipline & 
Orders, that no gentlemen be suffered to come behind the Scenes, nor Women 
in Vizard-Masques admitted to see a Play &c. Such Regulation of Plays and 
Play-houses will not only be a publique Benefitt, but also Beneficial to the 
Stage itself—if Continued: for whether the present stages be Reform’d or 
Silenc’d is left to the Government, but the one or Other is Absolutely neces- 
sary, (Endorsement.) Mr. Tate’s Proposal for Regulating the stage, 
Rec’d Feb. 6, 1698-99. 


Particularly worthy of note is the fact that Tate speaks of 
his suggestion as valuable only in case it is decided not to sup- 
press the theaters entirely, So great, indeed, was the out- 
cry that this was evidently actually considered, for Dennis 
in his Person of Quality Answer etc. (1721) tells us that “there 


12 Lambeth MSS. 933, Art. 57. This is from the miscellaneous collection 
belonging to Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London, to whom it was perhaps 
sent, but in the opinion of the Reverend Claude Jenkins, Librarian at Lam- 
beth Palace, the endorsement is in the handwriting of Archbishop Tenison. 
There is another manuscript in the Lambeth Palace (MSS. 953, Art. 131) 
which is a sort of memorandum or petition, addressed apparently to the 
Archbishop, and setting forth the evils of the stage. 
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was warm report about town, that it had been twice debated 
in council, whether the theater should be shut up or con- 
tinued.” Moderate councils, however, prevailed. The doc- 
uments quoted earlier show how earnest Anne, at least was in 
her desire to regulate the stage, but she was not averse to 
plays herself and ‘1ad no intention of listening too seriously to 
the fanatic. Th orders which were sent out by the Lord 
Chamberlain sho v the method which she intended to pursue. 
Since the court. as on the side of reformed plays, it may 
well be asked why such reform could not have been easily 
brought about through the control nominally exercised by 
the Master of th> Revels. There were two difficulties. In 
the first place, te custom of actually censoring plays had 
fallen more or less into disuse, and in the second place, as the 
letter from Bright shows, plays which had been licensed in 
looser days no longer seemed excusable, though they had 
legal sanction. For some reason, the records of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office covering this period have never been 
published. An examination of them shows, however, that 
the Crown was extremely anxious to gain control over the 
drama on the ethical side, but that it found it difficult to do 
so. Since these records have not been published, and this 
phase of the sult ject not fully studied by historians of the 
stage, I shall print some of the most interesting documents. 
There had never been such a thing as a technically free 
stage in London. In Elizabeth’s time the drama came, of 
course, under the control of the Master of the Revels, and 
there are recorded instances of the prohibition of certain 
plays, but though the Master had considerable power, it is 
not likely that he influenced to any great extent the develop- 
ment of the Elizabethan drama."* When the theaters were 
reopened after the Restoration, Sir Henry Herbert, who 
had been Master of the Revels under Charles I, eagerly 
reassumed his supposed right to what he evidently looked 
upon as a profitable sinecure. The published records of his 


4 Gildersleeve, Government Regulation of the Elizabethan Drama. 
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office show how assiduous he was in demanding tribute for 
the licensing of every sort of popular spectacle down to the 
exhibition of a “monster,” but do not reveal any particular 
desire to regulate the stage, except in so far as it was finan- 
cially profitable to do so. When he died in 1673, and the 
office was handed over to Killegrew, the latter apparently 
continued Herbert’s tradition, and so the ¢ ffice continued to 
be regarded chiefly as a source of revenue.° va 

From the order to be quoted below, it *- :vident that plays 
were sometimes performed without hav ig been licensed. 
Probably the fee was paid, and no more said on the subject. 
Cibber states that this was the censor’s piactice later. Now 
when the crown had undertaken to reform society, and turned 
its attention to the stage, it discovered that it had lost the 
power of controlling the drama, and the records of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office show a long and unsuccessful effort to 
regain this authority. On the 24th of January 1695-6 the 
Earl of Dorsett, Lord Chamberlain, sent out the following 
order: 


Whereas Several Playes &c are Acted & prologue Spoken wherein many 
things ought to be struck out and corrected, And y* plays approved and 
Licensed by y* Master of the Revells according to y* Antient Custome of His 
place and upon the Examination of the said Master I ind that he complanes 
that of Late several new & Revived plays have been ‘icted at y° Theater of 
Drury Lane & Dorsett Gardens without any Licens:: And that of Late y* 
Managers of that Company have refused to send such play™ to be pursued 
Corrected & allowed by y° Master of y* Revels We therefore Order and Com- 
mand that for y® future noe playes shall be Acted but such as shall first be 
sent (and that in due time) to Charles Killegrew Esq. Master of y° Reveles 
by him to be pursued and diligently Corrected & Licensed And I Order all 
Persons concerned in the Management of both Companys to take notis 
hereof on y® Penalty of being Silenced according to ye Antient Custom of 
His place for such default. And I Order all y* said parties to pay to ye said 
Master His Antient Fees for such new & revived plays soe Licensed And 
Doe further Order & Command the said Master to be very careful in Correct- 
ing all Obsenitys & other Scandalous matters & such as any ways Offend 


4 Joseph Quincy Adams, The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert. 
These extend to 1673 only. 
4 Chambers, Apology for Believers in the Shakespeare Papers. 
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against y* Laws of God Good Manners or the Knowne Statutes of this King- 

dome as hee will answer y* same to me Given under my hand & seal this 

24*> day of Janu 1695/6 in the seventh yeer of His Ma** Reigne. 
DorsETr (i. e. Lord Chamberlaine.)"* 


This order seems to indicate a desire for a general tighten- 
ing up. It is directed not only against the negligence of 
the players, but also against the Master of the Revels himself, 
who is ordered to take his office seriously. The phrase “and 
that in due time” seems to indicate that copies of new plays 
had sometimes been submitted at the last moment, under the 
assumption that only the payment of fees was required for 
licensing. 

. Evidently all this did not have the desired effect, for on 
the 4th of June 1697 we find Sunderland, then Lord Cham- 
berlain, sending out the following order: 


Order to the Comedians in 
Lincolns Inn fields. 

Wheras I am informed that many of the new plays acted by both com- 
panys of his Maj* Comedians are Scandalously lew’d and Prophane, and 
contain Reflections against his Maj* Government. For Preventing there- 
fore so notorious abuses for the time to Come I do hereby strictly order that 
you do not presume to Act any new Play till you shall have first brought it 
to my Secretary, and Receive my directions from him therein as you shall 
answer the Contrary att your Perill. Given under my hand and seal this 
4th day of June, 1697. In the Ninth year of his Maj* Reign. 

SUNDERLAND 
To Mr. Thomas Betterton and the rest of his Majesties 
Comedians Acting in Lincolns Inn Fields. 

The like order verbatim as above to the Pattentees for his Maj* Com- 

pany of Comedians acting in Dorsett Garden and Drury Lane.”” 


Two years later we have two more orders as follows: 


Whereas I am informed that not wt® Standing an order lately made for 
the better regulating of the Stage: Severall new Plays have been since 
Acted containing expressions contrary to Religion and good manners. 
These are therefore to Signify his Maj® Pleasure, that you take great care 
not to License any plays, wherein there are any such expressions, and if you 


1¢ Public Records Office. L. C. 7-1. 
17 Warrant Books of Lord Chamberlain. Public Records Office. L. C. 
5-152. 
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shal find that at any time, either company of his Maj. Comedians do presume 
to Act any thing which you have though fitt to strike out, that you immedi- 
ately give notice thereof. Given under my hand this 18th of Februry In 
th® Eleventh year of his Maj* Reign. 

Pere: BeErtIz (i. e. Peregrine Bertie, 

Vice-Chamberlain.) 

To Charles Killegrew Esq. 
Master of the Revels. 

Whereas I am informed that notwithstanding an Order made the 4th of 
June 1697 by the Earl of Sunderland then Lord Chamberlain of his Maj. 
Household to prevent the Profaness of the stage Several new Plays have 
lately been Acted, containing expressions contrary to Religion and good 
manners. And whereas the Master of the Revells has Represented to me; 
that in contempt of the Said Order, the Actors do often neglect to leave out 
such prophane expressions, as he has struck out. These are therefore to 
Signify his Majesties Pleasure, that you do not hereafter presume to act 
any thing in any new play, which the Master of the Revells shall think 
fitt to be left out; as you shall answer it att your utmost perill. Given under 
my hand 10** of February. In the Eleventh year of his Mat® Reign. 

PERE: BERTIE 
To Mr. Thomas Betterton & ‘ 
the rest of his Mat* Comedians 
acting in Lincolns—Inn Fields. 

The like order verbatim to the Patenties for his Majesties Company of 
Comedians acting in Dorsett Garden or Drury lane. 18** of Feb. 1698/9!* 


Queen Anne inherited the difficulty from her predecessor, 
and her Lord Chamberlain made similar orders as the follow- 
ing will show: 


Whereas Complant has been made y* notwithstanding y* severall orders 
lately made for y° regulation of ye Stage, many of y® Old as well as New Plays 
are still acted wt out due Care taken to leve out such Expressions as are con- 
trary to Religion & Good Manners. And whereas I am informed that this 
Abuse is in great Measure owing to y® Neglect of both Companys, by not 
sending Plays to y° Master of y® Revels, to be Licens’d but all y* Parts are 
got up, & ye play ready to be acted, by which Means his Censure & License 
cannot be so well observed And also that Prologues, Epilogues, & Songs 
w*> are often indecent, are brought upon y* Stage w** out his License. These 
are therefore to Signify her Majesty’s Special Command that you do not 
Presume to Act upon the Stage any Play New, or Old, containing Profane or 
Indecent Expressions which may give Offense. And that you hereafter bring 


18 Lord Chamberlains Warrant Books. Public Records Office. L. C. 
5-152. 
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to y* Master of y® Revels fair Copys to be Licens’d of all Plays, Songs, Pro- 
logues, & Epilogues before they be given out in Parts to be study’d, & 
Acted, which copys so Licens’d shall be kept safe by you for your Justifica- 
tion—And you are hereby Requir’d not to fail in Observing these Orders 
upon pain of her Ma: high Displeasure and being silenc’d from further 
Acting. Given under my hand, this 15th day of January in y* second year 
of her Majesty’s Reign. 

To y* Company of her Ma“ Sworn Comedians Acting in Little—Lincoln’s 
Inn—Fields. 


The like Warrant Verbatim was sent to the Company of 
Comedians Acting in Drury Lane:'® 


Whereas I am inform’d that the orders hitherto made for Reformation of 
the Stage are yet ineffectual thro’ the Neglect of both Companies of Comed- 
ians in not sending Plays to you for your Inspection and License till they 
are ready to be acted, by which means, what you strike out as indecent, is 
often spoke upon the Stage and also that of late Several Prologues, Epilogues 
and Songs have not been brought to you for your License. 

I do therefore hereby Order you to take special Care not to License 
anything that is not Strictly agreeable to Religion and good Manners And 
to give Notice to both the Companies of Comedians acting in Lincolns 
Inn Fields and Drury Lane that they do not presume to give out any new 
Play into parts before they have brought you a fair Copy thereof to be 
Licens’d; nor do presume to bring upon the Stage any Prologue, Epilogue 
or Song without your License, and if you shall at any time know that either 
Company do act any thing which you have thought fitt to strik out that you 
immediately give me notice there of. Given under my hand this 17th day of 
Jan’ in the second year of her Majesties Reign. 

To Charles Killegrew Esq. Master of the Revells to her Majesty. 


In these last orders two new features may be observed. 
First great stress is laid on songs and epilogues (especially 
attacked in Collier’s book which had by this time made its 
impression) and second, that a play containing “profane and 

_indecent expressions” is not to be permitted even though it 
has been formerly licensed. The phrase “which Copies so 
Licens’d shall be kept safe by you for your justification”’ is 
evidently a reference to the arrest of the actors and no doubt 
a reply to Bright’s appeal for some means of security. Per- 


18 Warrants of Several Sorts. Public Records Office. L. C. 5-153. 
3° Jersey. Public Records Office. L.C. 5-153. 
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haps it coincides with the suspension of prosecution against 
the actors. - 

Unfortunately no records of the censor’s excisions seem to \ 
have been kept, but Cibber tells us that he became much 
more strict. His activity however was founded only on tra-; 
dition and since that tradition had been allowed to lapse it 
could not be effectively revived. Finally Cibber®' flatly 
defied him and there was an end of an effective authority 
although the office continued to exist. This defiance, how- 
ever, did not take place until after George I had granted a 
patent to Steele and his assigns. Meanwhile, in 1709 an 
elaborate set of rules was formulated for the Haymarket 
Theater which include the following sentences: “That you 
forthwith prepare and transmit to me an exact list of all 
such Comedyes you propose to act the next year that were 
Lisenc’d before her Majestys accession to the Crown, in 
Order to their being more carefully revis’d and new licens’d 
by the Master of the Revells and that from and after Lady 
Day next you shall not suffer or permit any such play to be 
acted until it has received new license.”” From what Cibber 
says, however, the managers may have now began consider- 
ing that the right of final judgment rested with them, and 
this fact lent especial force to the plea of Steele, to be men- 
tioned later, who asked to be made manager in order that he 
might undertake the reform of the stage. 

Anne was evidently anxious to satisfy, in some measure, 
the reformers, but she did not desire, as they did, the com- 
plete suppression of the stage. Nor did she show any 
inclination to take its management out of the hands of those 
men to whom the Reformers especially objected. Bedford in 
the Evil and Danger of Stage Plays (1706) notes triumphantly 
that her Majesty has been graciously pleased by letters 
patent, dated 14th of December 1705, to authorize Sir John 
Vanbrugh and William Congreve to inspect into plays, for 
the better reforming of abuses and immoralities. At firs- 


#1 An Apology for His Life. Chapter VIII. 
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sight this looks like the establishment of a new sort of censort 
ship, which indeed, Bedford took it to be. But such was 
not Anne’s intention. Bedford himself probably did not 
know just what he was referring to, or he would not have 
been so pleased, for the patent to which he refers provided 
for the establishment of a new theatrical company which was 
established in the Haymarket. The warrant does, indeed, 
read as follows: 


Whereas We have thought fitt for the reforming the abuses, and 
Immorality of the Stage That a New Company of Comedians should be 
Established for our Service, under stricter Government and Regulations 
than have been formerly. 

We therefore reposing especial trust, and confidence in our trusty and 
welbeloved John Vanbrugh & Will™ Congreve Esq. for the due Execution, 
and performance of this our Will and Pleasure, do Give and Grant unto 
them the s¢ John Vanbrugh and Will™ Congreve full power and authority 
to form, Constitute and Establish for us, a Company of Comedians with 
full and free License to Act & Represent in any Convenient Place, during 
Our Pleasure all Comedys, Tragedies, Plays, Interludes, Operas, and to per- 
form all other Theatricall and Musicall Entertainments Whatsoev® and to 
Settle such Rules and Orders for the good Govern™ of the said Company, 
as the Chamberlain of our Household shall from time to time direct and 
approve of. Given at our Court of St. James this 14*® day of December in 
the third year of our Reign. 

By her Majestys Command 
KENT.” 


But if Anne thought that this new project would conciliate 
the Reformers, she must have been greatly disappointed. 
Vanbrugh was, no doubt, a very suitable person to manage a 
new theater, but the choice of him was not likely to please 
the party which had taken speeches from his plays as a basis 
for securing the arrest of the actors. Before the theater was 
opened, his appointment brought a protest from the Societies 
for the Reformation of Manners in an impudent pamphlet 
called “‘A Letter . . . To the Most Reverend Father in God, 
Thomas [Tenison] . . . Arch Bishop of Canterbury” (1704). 

*2 Warrant Books. Public Records Office. L.C. 5-154. Congreve 


resigned his share in the management of the Company the same year. See 
Gosse Congreve, in the Great Writers series. 
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In it Vanbrugh is denounced as having debauched the stage 
“to a degree beyond the looseness of all former times,”’ and 
the Archbishop is called upon to use his influence to prevent 
the confirmation of Vanbrugh’s appointment. The Society 
has, it says, been less active of late in attacking the theater 
because of confidence in the Queen’s promise that she had 
given special orders to the Master of the Revels for the correc- 
tion of irregularities, but that it has learned the general report 
that the management of the new theater in the Haymarket is 
to be intrusted to Vanbrugh “‘the known character of which 
gentleman has very much alarmed us, and a full consideration 
of which, has given us so warm a concern of Her Majesty’s 
honor, as to inform Your Grace, whose post and degree in the 
church and state give you so happy an opportunity of giving 
Her Majesty an account of these reports, Tho’ this [Van- 
brugh’s appointment] be given out both by him and his 
friends, yet we must suspect the truth, because ’tis impossible 
that Her Majesty, who has declared against immorality 
and profaneness, and against these crimes on the stage, 
should act so directly contrary to the end she proposed, as to 
commit the management of the stage to that very man, who 
debauch’d it to a degree beyond the looseness of all former 
times. Both the present houses were indicted and found 
guilty by the court of Queen’s Bench, for the several obscene 
and profane expressions in the Relapse, Provok’d Wife, False 
Friend and the rest of his plays, in which he is not satisfied to 
reflect on the teachers of the Christian religion, but carries 
his impious fury as far as the church, morality, and religion 
itself.” 

The Reformers were certainly not won over by the opening 
of the new theater. Defoe, a good index of bourgeois 
opinion, devoted a whole number of his Review (Vol. II, No. 
26, 1705) to the event. Speaking ironically of the unfilled 
promise of reform, he falls into verse thus: 

The fabrick’s finish’d, and the builder’s part, 
Has shown the reformation of his art, 
Bless’d with success, thus have their first essays, 
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Reform’d their buildings, not reform’d their plays. 
Never was charity so ill employ’d 
Vice so encourag’d, virtue so destroy’d. 

The new theater had made a brave bid for popularity with 
the moderate element by beginning with Shirley’s The 
Gamester, which had some claims to be considered as a moral 
play. They were however, indiscreet with their prologue 
which contains the lines: 


The architect must on dull order wait, 
But ’tis the poet only can create. 


In the good age of ghostly ignorance, 

How did cathedrals rise, and zeal advance! 
But, now that pious pageantry’s no more, 

And the stages thrive, as churches did before.™ 

The sentiment expressed in the last four of these lines was 
obviously not calculated to conciliate the clerical parties, and 
experience with the vagaries of the reformers should have 
warned the managers of the new theater that some one would 
find, as indeed Defoe did find, blasphemy even in the ap- 
parently innocent reference to the poet as the only creator. 
Bedford* finds this first performance at the Haymarket such 
“That the horrid blasphemy is so rash, as to raise the blood 
at the reading thereof.” 

The reformers, were, indeed, determined not to be satisfied 
under any circumstances, and did not wish it to be thought 
that any progress had been made towards a reformation. 
Thus, Bedford in his Evil and Danger of Stage Plays is careful 
to note that the two thousand instances of corruption which 
he has gathered are taken from the plays of the last two years 
“against all the methods lately used for their reform,” and to 


. analyze The Gamester in order to show how bad a supposedly 


moral play can be. He, and his tribe, wished the complete 
destruction of the stage. 


23 By Dr. Garth. 
* Evil and Danger of Stage Plays (1706). 
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A study of the plays written about this time shows that 
the movement of reform was having a very definite effect, but 
this was produced to a considerable extent from within, and 
at no time during the period under consideration did the 
Crown succeed in gaining quite the power which it wished 
over the theaters. George I inherited Anne’s difficulties, but 
power seemed to slip from his hands rather than accrue to 
him. Steele, in conjunction with Wilks, Cibber, Doggett, 
and Booth, received a theatrical patent signed October 18th 
1704. He replied with a petition,™ in which he showed 
“That the use of the theater has for many years last past been 
much perverted to the great scandal of religion and good 
government,” and protested that since the reformation would 
be an arduous task, he should be given power for the term 
of his natural life, and for three years thereafter. This peti- 
tion was referred to the attorney general who replied with 
more about the need for reforming the stage and with an 
expression of the opinion that such power might be given to 
Steele “subject to such regulations as have been usual in 
grants of the like nature.” But on October 25th, 1718, we 
find a letter to the attorney general” in which it is stated 
that the managers of Drury Lane refused to obey orders and 
regulations from the Lord Chamberlain. And on the 23rd of 
January, 1719, Steele’s license was revoked. 

Throughout this attempt to establish the authority of the 
Lord Chamberlain, the government had been animated by 
variety of motives, by no means all of which were connected 
with a desire to improve the moral state of the stage, but in 
the case of Anne at least, the wish to exercise a moral censor- 
ship was strong. The passage of the Licensing Act in 1737 
ends the struggle, but falls without our period, and has, 
besides, been treated fully by other writers.?” It is sufficient 


% Public Records Office. L. C. 5-156. I do not print this and the 
remaining documents referred to as they have already been published in 
Aitken’s Life of Richard Steele. 

26 Public Records Office. L. C. 5-157. 

27 See Watson Nicholson. The Struggle for a Free Stage in London. Also 
Cross’s The History of Henry Fielding. 
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here to point out that though the law was partially political 
in purpose, it was nevertheless passed under the guise of a 
moral measure, and that when Sir John Barnard brought in 
the bill, he made a considerable point of the mischief which 
had been done in the City of London by the theaters which 
had corrupted the youth and encouraged vice.** Accordingly, 
the bill may be regarded as, to some extent, one of the results 
of the government’s interest in the movement against the 
stage which we have been considering. It is also, in one 
sense, the end of the story. From that time on the morals 
of the theater were under the control of a government censor 
whose decisions have so often aroused feelings of anger or 
amusement according to the temper of the observer. 

As was stated at the beginning, this paper attempts simply 
to gather some information necessary as a preliminary to a 
study of the effect of Jeremy Collier on the English drama. 
The present writer has continued the investigation in all 
the directions which seemed likely to prove fruitful, and it 
may be proper for him to state his conclusions, although lack 
of space forbids more than a statement of results. 

1. With regard to the difference of opinion between 
Whibley and Ward, an examination of the comedies written 
from 1630 to 1685 shows the development and firm establish- 
ment of a distinct tradition of comedy marked by sophistica- 
tion and a cynical morality. This tradition seems to have 
continued without change until Cibber’s Love’s Last Shift 
(1696), which appears rightly to be regarded as the first play 
to introduce a distinctly sentimental and moralizing note. 
An examination of all the comedies written during a series 
of years taken at five year intervals from this time until 
1725, shows a gradual growth in the popularity of the play 
which was both “clean” and sentimental, so that by the 
latter date the play of the Restoration type had practically 
ceased to be written and afterward enjoyed, as with Fielding 
for example, only sporadic revival. 


**Cobbett. The Parliamentary History of England. 
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2. Asearch for controversial literature concerning the stage 
resulted in augmenting the bibliography of the Collier 
controversy and in bringing to light several attacks upon 
the stage previous to the publication of A Short View of the 
Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage, but showed 
that Collier continued during twenty-five years the acknowl- 
edged inspiration of a movement against the stage. 

3. A study of the social life of the time tends to emphasize 
the importance of the general interest in the reform of 
manners, which began during the last decade of the seven- 
teenth century and led the early eighteenth century to 
think and speak of itself as a “‘reforming age.” Account 
must be taken not only of the various royal proclamations 
and the Societies for the Reformation of Manners, but also of 
the general spirit which expressed itself in Steele and Addison 
as well as in men like Sir Richard Blackmore, who devoted 
some of his works to a specific attack upon the Restoration 
opinion that “‘wit” justified all things. 

4. From a study of all available dramatic criticism written 
between 1660 and 1725 two particular observations may be 
made. First, that during those years there was a marked 
increase in popular interest in criticism and a growing rap- 
port between critical theory and dramatic practice; and 
second, that orthodox critical theory tended to the opinion 
that the teaching of morality was the proper function of the 
stage. 

By examining the drama itself, the social life which it 
reflects, the movement for general reform, specific attacks 
on the stage, and the development of criticism, we get a 
truer idea of the phenomena than is possible by confining 
attention to any one of these departments. We can see at 
least what happened. As the reaction produced by the 
Restoration died away and life returned to something more 
like normal conditions, comedy continued for a time to 
picture the social life of the time which had given it birth, 
rather than expressing the ideas of the new generation 
which had grown up and taken its place in the theater. 
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In the closing years of the Seventeenth Century a general 
movement for reform predisposed the public to receive favor- 
ably the violent but pointed attacks of an able fanatic, and 
it awoke violently to the realization that popular comedy did 
not express the ideals of its age. Finally, criticism, just 
establishing a rapport with popular literature, evolved a set 
of critical theories, based partly on old and partly on new 
ideas, which encouraged, and, to some extent, directed the 
development of a new sentimental and moralizing comic 
tradition more closely suited than the old to the taste of its 
generation. 

Thus the question with which was started, “To what 
extent was Collier responsible for the development of senti- 
mental comedy?” is seen to be an extremely complicated 
one, and one which is perhaps unanswerable. Since all 
the characteristics of the movement were discernible before 
Collier wrote, he cannot be said to be responsible for it. On 
the other hand, since it became accentuated considerably 
immediately after the appearance of his book, and since 
Steele, the principal protagonist of the New Comedy acknowi- 
edged himself as Collier’s follower, the latter must have been 
at least the most effective mouthpiece of the opposition. 
He formulated the argument which was the result of the 
opinion of his time, and he led the people where they were 
ready to go. Without him restoration comedy would 
inevitably have died, but he hastened its death. He no more 
produced sentimental comedy than Rousseau produced the 
French Revolution, but like Rousseau he gave a movement 
articulation. And as Rousseau’s is the name most closely 
associated with the French Revolution, so justly enough that 
of Collier is the one most closely associated with the literary 
triumph of morality and dullness. 

JosErH Woop Krutcu 
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VII. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SHAFTESBURY 
IN ENGLISH SPECULATION 


It has been repeatedly pointed out that Shaftesbury de- 
rived many, if not the most, of his philosophical ideas from 
his immediate and more remote predecessors. Nevertheless, 
the recognition of this fact does not detract from the origi- 
nality and power of Shaftesbury himself. The ideas gleaned 
from a wide reading and companionship passed through the 
medium of his keen and generous mind and emerged a new 
intellectual compound. 

It will be remembered that as a lad of seven the precocious 
Ashley could read Latin and Greek with ease. Little 
wonder it is, therefore, that we find him extremely familiar 
with the doctrines of the principal ancients. Park, in 
speaking of his “real system and opinions,” remarks that 
“they may be proved in every part to be in fact no other 
than the concurring sentiments of the best writers among 
the ancients.”! Similarly Toland observed: ‘‘Perhaps no 
modern ever turned the Ancients into sap and blood, as they 
say, than he. Their doctrines he understood as well as 
themselves, and their virtues he practiced better.’” A 
remark in his life in the General Dictionary is illuminating 
in this connection. ‘Among the writers that he admired, 
and carried always with him, were che moral works of 
Xenophon, Horace, the Commentaries and Enchiridion of 
Epictetus as published by Arrian, and Marcus Antoninus. 
These authors are now extant in his library, filled throughout 
with marginal notes, references, and explanations, all written 
with his own hand.” Strangely this list omits the one 
ancient to whom he undoubtedly owed most, namely Plato. 
Warburton, having paid him the compliment of “many 
excellent qualities, both as a man and as a writer,” con- 
tinues: “In his writings he hath shown how largely he hath 


1 Walpole, Royal and Noble Authors, London, 1806, IV, 55. 
2Introduction to Letters from the Late Earl of Shaftesbury to Robert 
Molesworth, Esq., 1721. 
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imbibed the deep sense, and how naturally he could copy 
the gracious manner of Plato.’* His relationship to the 
Cambridge Platonists‘ is also noteworthy, his first venture 
into print being the Preface to the Sermons of Dr. Whichcote, 
one of their number. Striking similarities are also found in 
Cudworth and Cumberland. 

A less common view is that of Roberston, who admitting 
some of the ideas of Shaftesbury to be similar, unconsciously, 
to those of Cumberland’s De Legibus Naturae, some similar 
to those in the ethic of the ancients—Platonic, Stoic, and 
Epicurean,—and others like to those in Charron and Locke, 
builds up an elaborate parallelism between Spinoza and 
the Third Earl. This “novel view” is “unconvincing’”’ 
when it is accompanied by the admission that Shaftesbury 
may not have learned of Spinoza until a date as late as 1698. 
Again, though the similarity between the doctrines of Leib- 
nitz’s Theodicée and The Moralists (1709) is striking, the 
former did not appear until 1710. 

Shaftesbury seems to have written rather to controvert 
current opinions and practices than to enunciate wholly 
new ideas on obscure subjects. The Letter concerning Enthu- 
stasm (1708) and the Essay on the Freedom of Wit and 
Humor (1709) were directed against the actual practices 
of the French Prophets. Warton makes The Moralists (1709) 
“a direct confutatior. of the opinions of Bayle” with whom 
he “had many conversations and disputes .. . on the 
Manichaen controversy.’’® All of his ethical and theological 
teachings have an immediate historical significance. Viewed 
in the light of the philosophy of Hobbes and Locke, and of 


3 Dedication to Free-Thinkers of Divine Legation, 1738, London, 1811, 
I, p. 163. For further light concerning Shaftesbury’s relationship to the 
ancients see Fowler, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, New York, 1883, pp. 97-99. 

“See E. T. Campagnac, The Cambridge Platonists, 1901. 

*See C. F. Sharp, Mind, XXXVII, 387; Lyons, Shaftesbury’s Ethical 
Principles of Adaptation to Universal Harmony, New York, 1900, pp. 32-34. 

* Robertson’s Characteristics, London, 1900, I, p. xxxii et seq. 

7C. A. Moore, P. M. L. A., XXXI, 267 note. 

* Works of Pope, Bowles Edition, London, 1806, IIT, 58. 
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the Deistical controversy, then raging, their raison d’etre 
becomes apparent. 

Deferring for the present any elaborate discussion of 
Shaftesbury’s doctrines, we can hint at his ethical moment 
by epitomizing the salient points of the philosophy of Hobbes 
and Locke. 

To the former the state of nature was a state of war. In 
the beginning there was a constant clash of opinion and de- 
sire. So long as men relatively equal to each other in body 
and mind stood opposed there could be no progress; con- 
sequently a supreme power with authority was set up as a 
necessary expedient. Thus “civil society is based on a con- 
tract.” “Justice is the keeping of valid covenants, in- 
justice the non-performance of them.” But the covenants, 
it must be remembered, are man-made, the results of man’s 
own desires,—and they are right. This makes the individual 
inclination the ethical norm, and exalts pure self-interest to 
a place of legitimate authority. Conscience of divine 
guidance in the orthodox sense passes away, and in its 
place is set up a purely empirical guide, synonymous with 
desire, interest, and custom. This egoistic philosophy was 
especially obnoxious to the virtue-loving, optimistic Shaftes- 
bury. Although he skilfully avoids personal mention of 
Hobbes in his works, the implications are obvious. The 
reference is apparent when he says, “Tis ridiculous to say 
that there is any obligation on man to act sociably or honestly 
in a formal government, and not in that which is commonly 
called the state of nature. . . . Thus faith, justice, honesty, 
and virtue, must have been as early as the state of nature, or 
they could never have been at all. The civil union, or 
confederacy, could never make right or wrong, if they sub- 
sisted not before.”® And again he brands as “extraordinary” 
that “known way of reasoning on self-interest” which would 
lead us to suppress “kindness of every sort, indulgence, 
tenderness, compassion, and, in short, all natural affection 


* Sensus Communis: An Essay on the Freedom of Wit and Humor, Part 
ITI, section 1. 
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. that by this means there might be nothing remaining 
in us which was contrary to a direct self-end.’”” To Shaftes- 
bury morality was not a human makeshift but a perfectible 
endowment. Right and evil were not equivalent to personal 
whims, but were eternal and immutable by the very nature 
of the universe. Not the individual, but the general good 
was the aim of virtue; not the accomplishment of human 
desire with its accompanying satisfaction, but an internal 
consciousness of harmony with the universe was the coveted 
reward. 

With Locke, whom he styles his “friend and foster-father” 
and whom he credits with having had “absolute direction 
of my education,” we should expect to find Shaftesbury more 
in harmony; but such is hardly the case. Although he 
respects him as a man, and admits that “No one had done 
more towards the recalling of philosophy from barbarity 
into use and practice in the world,” and although he pays 
him the compliment of having ‘“‘opened a clearer and better 
way to reason” than any one else," he takes exception to his 
ethical principles. The burden of Locke’s ethic was that 
“the true ground of morality can only be the Will and Law 
of God, who sees men in the dark, has in his hands rewards 
and punishments, and power enough to call to account the 
proudest offender.’’* This ‘Rule prescribed by God is the 
true and only measure of virtue.”” Apropos of this doctrine, 
Shaftesbury warns young Ainsworth that ‘’Twas Locke that 
struck at all fundamentals, threw all order and virtue out of 
the world, and made the very ideas of these (which are the 
same as those of God) unnatural, and without foundation in 
our minds.’ “Ifthe mere will, decree, or law of God be said 
absolutely to constitute right and wrong, then are these 


10 Inquiry concerning Virtue, Bk. II, Pt. 1, section 1. See also Wit and 
Humor, Pt. II, section 1; Pt. IIT, section 3. 

1 First Letter in Several letters Written by a Noble Lord to a young Man 
at the University. 

12 Essay concerning Human Understanding, Bk. I, Ch. 3, section 6. 

8 Several Letters, No. 8, p. 59. 
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latter words of no significance at all. For thus, if each part 
of a contradiction were affirmed for truth by the Supreme 
Power, they would consequently become true.” ‘So that 
to bid me judge authority by morals, whilst the rule of morals 
is supposed dependent on mere authority and will, is the same 
in reality as to bid me see with my eyes shut, measure with- 
out a standard, and count without arithmetic.” “They who 
live under tyranny, and have learnt to admire its power as 
sacred and divine, are debauched as much in their religion 
as in their morals. Public good, according to their appre- 
hension, is as little the measure or rule of government in 
the universe as in the state. They have scarce a notion of 
what is good or just, other than as mere will and power have 
determined. Omnipotence, they think, would hardly be 
itself, were it not at liberty to dispense with the laws of 
equity, and change at pleasure the standard of moral recti- 
tude.’”6 

Both Shaftesbury and Locke were in accord, and opposed 
to Hobbes, in their contention that public good rather than 
private interest was the criterion of right action; but they 
were widely opposed to each other, and each in turn to 
Hobbes, in accounting for the origin of the moral guide. 
Hobbes held it to be a manufactured expedient, the result of 
experimentation and contract; Locke made it synonymous 
with the “Law and Will of God,” ascertainable by the exercise 
of reason; Shaftesbury regarded it as a delicate, innate sense, 
as intuitive and as operative as man’s sense of Beauty. 
Hobbes made personal pleasure the incentive to conformity; 
Locke placed stress on public opinion and the fear of punish- 
ment and the hope of reward; Shaftesbury believed virtue to 
be its own reward. Hobbes and Shaftesbury agree in trans- 
ferring the criterion of morality from the Supreme Will to 
the man himself, and in so doing made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the science of ethics. Shaftesbury, however, went far 


4 Inquiry concerning Virtue, Pt. IIT, section 1. 
8 Advice to an Author, Pt. III, section 1. 
6 Freedom of Wit and Humor, Pt. III, section 1. 
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beyond either of his opponents in giving dignity to the 
virtues, in that he made God himself subject to their stand- 
ards. ‘For whoever thinks there is a God, and pretends 
formally to believe that he is just and good, must suppose 
that there is independently such a thing as justice and in- 
justice, truth and falsehood, right and wrong, according to 
which he pronounces that God is just, righteous, and true.’’!” 

This rejection of ‘the Will and Law of God” as the measure 
of moral fitness leads us logically to another related matter 
in which Shaftesbury stands apart from the orthodoxy of his 
times. His theology and his ethics are so closely interwoven 
and interdependent, however, that it is difficult to discuss 
the one without trespassing upon the other. The strict 
orthodoxy of the Commonwealth never questioned the 
anthropomorphic Deity. The Supreme One was judge and 
jury, capable of indignation, anger, wrath, and arbitrary 
decisions. Milton’s vain, autocratic God is not an unfair 
example of the current conception of the Maker and Ruler of 
all. The will of the judicator constituted the right, and 
conformity to his dictates was the acme of virtue. The 
volitions of the Almighty One were known to man only 
through the miracle of revelation. Predestination and free- 
will were harmonized, and “the ways of God to man’’ were 
justified by ‘“‘the Mediatorial scheme of Jesus Christ.” 

By strict adherence to a belief in the freedom of specula- 
tion as to all things human and divine, Shaftesbury was led 
counter to all this. His unorthodoxy, however, was directed 
against the machinery of religion, rather than against religion 
itself. He tells us that he was “fully assured of his own 
orthodoxy, resignation, and entire submission to the truly 
Christian and Catholic doctrine of the Holy Church, as by 
Law established.’"* The Fourth Earl speaks of his father as 
“very constant in his attendance at church and in receiving 
Communion when his asthma would permit.’ That he was 


17 Inquiry concerning Virtue, Pt. III, section 2. 
18 Cited by Fowler, p. 60. 
19 Rand, Life, Letters, and Philosophical Regimen, London, 1900, p. xxvii. 
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religious in nature, if not orthodox according to any creed, 
is apparent in a letter to his brother Maurice,?° wherein he 
rejoices in the fact that reason and education had placed 
them “in a religion and church where in respect to the 
moderate party and far greater part the principle of charity 
was really more extensive than in any Christian or Protestant 
Church besides in the world.”” He hated “impure and horrid 
superstitions,”’ “monstrous enthusiasms,” and “wild fanati- 
cisms;” and believed in “prayer and devotion not rage and 
fits of loose extravagance,” “religious discourses not cant 
and unintelligible nonsense.” Warton quotes Bishop Butler 
as having said that “if Shaftesbury had lived to see the 


candor and moderation of the present times in discussing ,~ 


religious subjects, he would have been a good Christian.’ 
He might have added that the sight of the increased sanity 
and rationalism that had come into religion would have given 
him great personal satisfaction because of the part that he 
had most certainly played in bringing about “candor and 
moderation.” 

Naturally Shaftesbury’s religious nature could not exten- 
uate his sceptical utterances. The acrimony of Berkeley, 
Warburton, and Leland was directed against him, and 
Christian apologists everywhere charged him openly with 
atheism, and allied him, rightly, among the Deists as an 
enemy of revealed religion.” 

By giving special stress to the adequacy of natural religion 
and the consequent futility of revelation, to man’s natural 
goodness, to his possession of a “‘moral sense,” to the fitness 
of all things in the universe, and to Benevolence as the acme 
of virtue, Shaftesbury gave vogue and authority to ideas 
that were to be far reaching in their effect on the intellectual 

Rand, Ibid., p. xxvii. 

*1 Warton Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, London, 1806, II, 97. 

22 See Skelton, Deism Revealed, 1, 34-35, for a succinct statement of the 
Deistical Creed. Leland in The Principal Deistical Writers, London, 1754, 


I, 77 ff., classes Shaftesbury among the Deists. Hefelbower (The Relation © 
of John Locke to English Deism, Chicago, 1918, pp. 177-178), holds a con- 


trary view. 
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temper and social constitution of the decades immediately to 
follow. Despite the grimaces of such men as Addison, 
Swift, Steele, Defoe, Fielding, Johnson, Burke, and a host of 
other litterateurs, at the scepticism of the age, Shaftesbury 
gradually battered his way into narrow orthodoxy, and, by 
his open-mindedness and fairness, caused its expansion. 
The churchmen, while looking askance at his abolition of 
supernaturalism and future rewards, were inevitably drawn 
to the chaste and exalted picture of virtue which he presented. 
Although they were invariably convinced that many of his 
teachings were too flimsy and inadequate to effect the re- 
generation of corrupt mankind, the strongest of them were 
too sensible to be other than rationalists. It would be far 
from the truth to maintain that Shaftesbury was the sole 
force operative in the rationalization of an antiquated 
theology. The leaven was already at work before he began 
his publications, and continued, independent of as well as 
because of his influence, long after his death. What can be 
said with all candor and fairness, however, is that he gave 
special poignancy and thrust to many an idea already strug- 
gling for an adequate enunciator, and that in the decades 
following his death his name became synonymous, in the 
public and philosophical mind, with certain doctrines 
variously regarded as God-born or pernicious. 

In some matters he may be safely credited with standing 
wholly apart from all of his immediate predecessors. To 
him is generally awarded the first use of the term “moral 
sense,’ which so frequently finds place in the aesthetic 
theories of his disciple Hutcheson. Shaftesbury’s name has 
become the shibboleth for the Benevolent Theory of Morals. 
His God lost all of the vengeance of the Hebrew Deity, and 
became a Benevolent Ruler; and the outstanding character- 
istic of his virtuous man became his Benevolence. To him 
more than to any other English writer was due the nadir of 
Hobbes’s egoistic theories, and the elevation of man’s natura] 
goodness. The optimistic theory that regarded the world as 
an harmonious whole, and taught, in the words of Pope, that 
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“Whatever is, is right,’”’ was planted ineradicably through- 
out the pages of his works, and therein effectively sheltered 
from the attacking rays of an adverse philosophy. 

The times themselves concurred to the advantage of 
Shaftesbury. It is likely that philosophical speculation pre- 
ceded the outward show of change, but the new doctrines 
were well timed. The religious restraint of the preceding 
decades, the formalism in art and literature, the drama of the 
Restoration so uncomplimentary to human nature, the 
egoism of Hobbes, and the humiliating acrimony of Mande- 
ville, all helped to discount and render repulsive a certain 
body of intellectual rationale. The old orthodoxy found in 
the egoism of Hobbes one of its most hated enemies, but 
the new rationalism could not but realize the justice in 
Shaftesbury’s characterization of the time-honored doctrines 
of rewards and punishments as the ‘“‘rod and sweetmeat”’ 
method. The age itself was coming to have a hearty 
distrust for scholastic traditions, and the Deists, the Com- 
bridge Platonists, the rational theologians, and Locke* were 
but codrdinate parts of the same movement. All of them 
were rationalists, but their insistence upon reason did not 
lead them to the same conclusions. In certain of their 
principles the Latitudinarians and the Deists were as diver- 
gent from Locke on the one hand as they were from Hobbes 
on the other. 

This dissimilitude amidst similitude suggests a further 
comparison which, strangely enough, seems not to have been 
made with any definitiveness. Shaftesbury’s first venture 
into print—as has often been casually noted—was his Preface 
to a volume of sermons by Benjamin Whichcote which he 
edited and had published in 1698.% Perhaps the scarcity of 
the Preface and the still greater scarcity of the Sermons has led 
to their neglect. Wishart, reprinting the Sermons in 1742, re- 
marks: “There never was before but one Impression of them 


*8 See Hefelbower, op. cit., pp. 172-184, for a fuller discussion of this 
point. 
*4 Select Sermons of Dr. Whichcot, in two parts, London, 1698. 
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that I know of; which is now exceedingly scarce.”* ‘The 
first Publication of this book we owe to a late Noble Author 
[Shaftesbury] pretty well known for his own Performances; 
who having very providentially met with the Manuscript, 
was so much taken with it, that he revis’d it, put it to the 
Press, and wrote the following Preface to it.’ Then 
follows?’ Shaftesbury’s Preface which had not been reprinted 
up to that time and which has appeared but once since.”* 
Benjamin Whichcote (1609-1683), “being disgusted with 
the dry systematical ways of those times,”*® made so sub- 
stantial a contribution to the rationalization of thought that 
“the Testimony which the late Arch-bishop Tillotson has 
given of him, tho’ it be in a Funeral Sermon, is known to be 
in nothing superior to his Desert.’*° Wishart character- 
ized his sermons as ‘“‘a Mine, out of which you may dig,” “a 
Model, by which you may improve,” “‘a Piece of Rich Ore.’”*! 
Whichcote was preéminently rationalistic. To him the 
way of reason was “the way most accomodate to Humane 
Nature.’ ‘To act contrary to the Reason of one’s own 
Mind, is to do a thing most unnatural and cruel: it is to offer 
Violence to a Man’s self.” ‘Men are wanting to them- 
selves, if they do not see with their own Eyes; if they do not 
search and use a Judgment of discerning.’”** Indeed “the 
Perfection and Happiness of Humane Nature consists in 
the right Use of our Rational Faculties, and in the Vigor and 
Intense Exercise of them, about their proper and proportion- 
able Object.’** God, the most proportionable of all objects, 


% Wishart’s Preface to the Select Sermons of Dr. Whichcot, Edinburgh, 
1742, p. iii. 

28 Select Sermons, 1742, p. xviii. 

7 [bid., xxi-xxxv. 

*8 This Preface was reprinted in Letters of the Earl of Shaftesbury, 1758. 

2 Burnet, History of his Own Times, London, 1850, p. 127. 

% Preface to Select Sermons, 1698. 

31 Preface to Select Sermons, 1742. 

32 Select Sermons, 1698, p. 100. 
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“is knowable by the Use of Reason and Understanding.’’* 
“The Natural Knowledge of God is the Product of Reason.’’?” 
Men will never be brought to a comprehension of Him by 
putting out their eyes and disbelieving their senses,** but 
rather by apprehending ‘‘the Fitness and Proportion of one 
thing to another.’”** 

By the rationalistic approach, Locke and Whichcote arrive 
at various conceptions of ethics and deity. The doctrine of 
the former was alluded to above. To the latter “the Will 
and Law of God,” if it is arbitrary and variable, is without 
reason. To those who “think that God uses Arbitrary 
Power; and that they might escape Punishment, if he would; 
and that there is nothing but his Will and Pleasure’ his 
answer is that “‘the Reasons of things are Eternal: they are 
not subject to any power,’ and that God, neither “‘by 
Power and Priviledge’”’ cannot do that which is not just.” 
“Neither the Evil of Sin, nor the Evil of Punishment can be 
attributed to God;”’ rather they are “Consequential, Necessary, 
Fatal.’’* Such a God is to be loved not for “what he is to 
us,” but for ‘“‘what he is in himself;”’ not “because he may be 
good to us,” but “because he is the most lovely Object in 
himself, the first and chiefest Goodness ;” not because “he 
is necessary to our Happiness,’ but “‘because of his own 
Loveliness, Excellency, and Beauty.’ 

With Hobbes he is equally at variance. Although he does 
not mention his name, the allusion is unquestionable when 
he says, ‘‘Wherefore we may detest and reject that Doctrine 
which saith, that God made Man in a State of War.’® 


% Select Sermons, p. 106. 

87 Tbid., p. 112. 

8 Ibid., p. 152. 

% Tbid., p. 109. See also pp. 69, 72. 
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“Man by Nature, is Sociable; and wishes well to them in 
whose Company he takes delight.’* Our condition is such 
in this world “that we stand in need of one another’s Help.’’’ 
In fact, “there is in Man, a secret Genius to Humanity; 
a Bias that inclines him to a Regard for all his own Kind.’* 
“To do Good, to relieve, to compassionate” is God-like; 
“to destroy, to grieve, to oppress’ is diabolical.‘ 

This complimentary conception of human nature is in- 
sisted upon throughout the Sermons. ‘The Truth of first 
Inscription is Connatural to Man.’ “Natural Religion 
was the very Temper and Complexion of Man’s Soul, in the 
Moment of his Creation.”™ ‘Virtue, in every kind, is 
according to the Sense of Humane Nature, the Dictates of 
Reason and Understanding, and the Sense of a Man’s 
Mind,” “What Health and Strength are to the Body, that 
Truth is to the Mind and Understanding.”® It would not 
be more “‘Monstrous, Prodigious, and Unnatural for the Sun 
to give over shining, for heavy things to ascend, for light 
things to descend, for Fire not to burn” than for an intel- 
ligent agent not to comply with the reason of things. It is 
just as natural for a man to act virtuously as “for a Beast to 
be guided by his Senses, or for the Sun to give Light.’ 
“All things must work according to their natural Principles 
(nor can they do otherwise) as heavy bodies must tend down- 
wards.” Because of the kind of impressions that were 
originally stamped on the nature of man, because of the 
services to which he was designed, because of the acts that 
it is necessary for him to perform, it must be that “VERTUE 


Select Sermons, p. 181. 
7 Tbid., p. 363. 

48 Tbid., p. 381. 

 Tbid., p. 25. 

5° Tbid., p. 6. 

"1 Tbid., p. 38. 

8 Tbid., p. 92. 

583 Tbid., p. 133. 

4 Tbid., pp. 59-60. 

% Thid., p. 39. See also pp. 40, 93, 156, 350. 
® Tbid., p. 215. 
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is antecedent to Happiness,’”*’ and that it “hath Reward 
arising out of itself.’’®® 

If sobriety, moderation, justice, and kindred virtues ‘“‘are 
Connatural to Man,’”®® if natural truth agrees with “‘“Man’s 
Constitution, in the State of Innocency,’® it must follow 
that man originally had an ethical norm within himself. 
“Things of Natural Knowledge or of first Inscription in the 
Heart of Man by God, these are known to be true as soon as 
ever they are proposed.’”*! “No sooner doth the Truth of 
God come to our Souls sight, but our Soul knows her, as her 
first and old Acquaintance.’ ‘Man by his Nature and 
Constitution, as God made him at first, being an intelligent 
Agent, hath Sense of Good and Evil, upon a Moral account. 
All inferior Beings have Sense of Convenience or Inconvenience 
in a natural Way. And, accordingly, all inferior Creatures 
do chuse and refuse. For, you cannot get a meer Animal, 
either to eat or drink that which is not agreeable to its 
Nature. And, whereas we call this Jmstinct; it is most certain 
that, in intelligent Agents this other is INSTINCT, at 
least.” This, certainly, is no other than Shaftesbury’s 
“moral sense!” 

With this cursory mosaic of a certain portion of Which- 
cote’s views before us,“ certain further deductions may be 
drawn concerning Shaftesbury’s relation to his predecessors 
and contemporaries. The very fact that he took the pains to 


57 Select Sermons, p. 448. 

% Tbid., p. 167. Cf. pp. 359, 398. 

9 Tbid., p. 9. 

% Jbid., p. 40. 

© Tbid., p. 8. 

% Tbid., p. 5. 

8 Tbid., p. 355. 

* No attempt has been made to reproduce all of the tenets of Whichcote. 
What he taught concerning the “Suitableness of the Principles of revealed 
Religion, and the Discoveries of the Gospel, to the lapsed and fallen Condi- 
tion of Man,” to use one of Wishart’s phrases, has been omitted. A suc- 
cinct statement of his doctrines may be found in Select Sermons, 1742, 
pp. v, vi. See also Rufus M. Jones, Spiritual Reformers in the 16th and 17th 
Centuries, London, 1914, pp. 288-304. 
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edit and to have published the sermons of Whichcote is the 
strongest evidence possible of a close bond of intellectual 
kinship between them. Shaftesbury’s Preface attests this 
relationship. With Whichcote he is at odds with Hobbes, 
whom he accuses of having done “‘but very ill Service to the 
Moral World” and of having spread the poison of immoral 
and atheistical principles. His special quarrel with him was 
that he in “reckoning up the Passions or Affections, by which 
Men are held together in Society, live in Peace, or have any 
Correspondence one with another, forgot to mention Kind- 
ness, Friendship, Sociableness, Love of Company and 
Converse, Natural Affection, or anything of this kind... . 
So much less Good-nature has he left with Mankind, than he 
allows to the worst of beasts.”” Having referred to Which- 
cote’s counter doctrine, he continues, in real affection, “Thus 
speaks our excellent Divine, and truly Christian Philoso- 
pher; whom, for his appearing thus in Defense of Natural 
Goodness, we may call the Preacher of Good-nature. This is 
what he insists on every-where; and, to make this evident, 
is, in a Manner, the Scope of all his Discourses.” 

Inasmuch as the Characteristics of Shaftesbury have been 
so frequently published as to be readily accessible, further 
resemblances need not be pointed out here. Suffice it to 
say that a critical comparison of the ideas of Shaftesbury’s 
complete works with those of Whichcote’s sermons will fail to 
reveal in the former few of importance that are not more than 
implied in the latter. A beneficent God, an harmonious uni- 
verse, optimism, natural religion, man’s natural goodness, 
moral sense, benevolence, the inevitable reward of virtue,— 
these and other characteristic subjects with Shaftesbury are 
definitely foreshadowed or openly supported by Whichcote. 
A meticulous comparison will reveal, also, striking similari- 
ties of manner, phrase, and figure. 

One is not to conclude from this that Shaftesbury is 
indebted to Whichcote alone; quite the contrary. What is 
clear, however, is that at least by, and in all probability 
before 1698 (the year in which the Sermons were actually 
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published) Shaftesbury’s thoughts were flowing in congenial! 
and well defined channels. As time went on, the course 
deepened, the waters broadened, and the contributory 
streams doubtless multiplied, but the system remained 
essentially the same. This, obviously, is to be taken into 
serious account when Spinoza and Leibnitz are urged as the 
direct intellectual parents of Shaftesbury.® 

It is only fair to Shaftesbury, however, to insist that he, 
and not Whichcote, was responsible for the spread of certain 
sentimental and deistic doctrines that fastened themselves 
upon the thought of his century. Whereas the sermons of 
Whichcote appeared in print only twice, prefaces, separate 
essays, letters, and the collected works of Shaftesbury were 
printed and reprinted twenty-five times in English between 
1698 and 1790. One edition of the Characteristics followed 
another, and each had a ready sale. Attacks and counter 
attacks sprang up, and defenses were not wanting. The con- 
troversial furor which his works provoked marks one of the 
battles royal of the century. He was more than an imitator; 
he was a sincere and vigorous propagandist, whose writings, 
by reason of their manner and matter, became immediately 
popular and affected deeply the speculations of the time. 
The discipleship of a noble company of English thinkers is 
both immediate and unmistakable. That Pope, Thomson, 
Brooke, Cooper, Akenside, and their literary successors bear 
a close consanguinity to Shaftesbury has been shown else- 
where.” By the middle of the century his doctrines were 
indigenous to the English soil. 


% It is quite probable that he did not become acquaited with the writings 
of Spinoza until 1698. Leibnitz’s Theodicée was not published until 1710. 

® The dates of the English editions are: 1711, 1714, 1723, 1727, 1732, 
1733, 1737, 1744, 1749, 1773, 1790. Editions also appeared in France and 
Germany. 

"7 See The Influence of the Writings of the Third Earl of Shaftesbury on 
the Literature of the Eighteenth Century, by the present writer, in MS. in the 
library of the University of Wisconsin; The Style of Shaftesbury, also by the 
present writer, Modern Language Notes, Vol. XXXVIII; Shaftesbury and 
the Ethical Poets by C. A. Moore, P. M. L. A. XXXI, 264-325. 
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Beyond 1760, roundly speaking, the problem has been 
made much more complex by the advent of Rousseauism. 
Its brilliancy and its intensity were irrestible, and English 
morality and literature, without doubt, felt its pulse strongly. 
But it found the ground already fertilized for and much of it 
already sown with seeds like unto its own. How large the 
sentimental harvest would have been, or how delayed it 
would have been, had not the impetus been given by Rous- 
seau, is problema‘ical; but certain it is that there would have 
been a harvest, and no meager one at that. 

By way of approach to this problem, one can only state 
here, without tracing them, the conclusions and practices to 
which the sentimental tenets of Shaftesbury led.** 

The acceptance of the theory of an intuitive sense of right 
and wrong, and a belief in the essential goodness of human 
nature, despite the struggles of the orthodox and the heroic 
efforts of certain moralists, did, without the least shadow of 
doubt, tend to lessen the austerity with which morality had 
been regarded. If man’s instincts were to be trusted, the 
need for internal warfare and eternal resistance was greatly 
lessened, and action according to inclination became legalized. 

This enfranchi ent of the feelings was further accentu- 
ated by an insis nce upon the exercise of the benevolent 
affections. Whil ameliorating the distress of others, the 
sentimentalist be ame conscious of the deliciousness of the 
feeling of compas ‘ion on the one hand, and of self-approba- 
tion on the othe:. Thus a flabby emotionalism came into 
being which cons dered the thrill to be the end rather than 
the accompaniment of virtuous action. The volume of tears 
shed and the robustness of the heart throb became the stand- 
ards of happiness. In the next place this namby-pamby 
drift was augmented by a similar tendency in connection 
with the enjoyment of nature. While many continued their 
contemplation of her for purely moral ends, others sought her 


68 For a study of the spread and development of Shaftesbury’s ideas, see 
the studies by Moore and by the present writer referred to in the note 
immediately preceding. 
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because of the flaccid sensuousness which her mysteries, her 
prospects, and her beauty excited. The return to nature 
was also based on a postulated age in the dim past when 
man’s life was ideal. 

The political effects of such hazardous doctrines were not 
long in coming to the surface. The exaltation of the swain 
and the savage above their educated leaders led to class 
hatreds and a desire for equality. The belief in a Golden Age 
in the past naturally aroused a desire for the recurrence of 
such an age in the unsatisfactory present. The political 
discontent that imperiled the governmen: is an historical 
fact that needs only to be mentioned to be remembered. 
When, in 1770, Burke thundered out against present dis- 
contents, he was actually decrying a radicalism that had 
been born of sentimental idealism. 

With these facts in mind, the reader can readily compre- 
hend the statement that the Englishman of 1760-1770 was 
already familiar with ‘‘beautiful souls,” a truce from moral 
struggle, a “return to nature,” a primitive Golden Age, a 
hearty discontent with the present, man’s natural goodness, 
the infallibility of the feelings, and all their kin, when the 
French example and influence came to “mcourage and to 
cheer. The seeds of radicalism were alrea“y sown brAddcast 
in minds that had been under cultivation since the early part 
of the century; the ferment of discontent kad already worked 
to a point where the mother was easily- discernible. The ~” 
foreign brew, therefore, came to supplement and to hasten 
rather than to create. In some cases, the new seeds, because 
of their virulence, took root and grew where formerly 
similar life had been choked out by the more vigorous plants 
of rationalism; in other cases, the French influence was 
simply the sunshine and the showers which hastened the 
maturity and fruition of a tropical growth of emotionalism, 
individualism, and radicalism. 

It is to be understood that no attempt is being made to 
disparage the emphasis that has been placed upon the po- 
tency of Jacobinism. The debt which William Godwin, Mary 
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Wollstonecraft, Thomas Paine, Richard Price, and a score 
of others owe to the French Revolution is clearly in mind. 
What is being insisted upon, however, is that the citadel of 
English conservatism was not taken by storm or by surprise; 
its keepers had long since been reduced in number, and many 
of those who remained were far less vigilant than were their 
predecessors. A specious incrustation had covered its 
walls, while within disintegrating processes had been 
silently at work. Defoe, Swift, Butler, Fielding, Burke, and 
Dr. Johnson were sufficient to scotch but not to kill the 
serpents of sentimentalism and scepticism, sprung respec- 
tively from Shaftesbury and his opponent Mandeville. 
When viewed with these facts in mind, sentimental educa- 
tion as advocated first by Brooke in The Fool of Quality, 
William Blake’s desire for the marriage of Heaven and Hell, 
the “return to Nature” movement, typified by Burns and 
Cowper, the calculated overflow of powerful emotions that 
appears not always to have been absent from the mind of 
Wordsworth when he wrote the Lyrical Ballads, the revolu- 
tionary tendencies in Shelley, the pantisocratic scheme of 
Coleridge and Southey, and the sentimentality which 
culminated in Byron, are all seen to be the possible offspring 
of English progenitors. Certainly Collins’s world of Pity, 
Mercy, and Liberty is peopled with sentimental ideals. If 
Phelps is right in making a fondness for ‘“ivy-mantled 
towers and moonlit water” and ‘“‘a passion for the unnatural 
and the horrible” spring from the same state of mind,® and 
if Neilson is correct in making sentimentalism and sensa- 
tionalism in art “parallel tendencies,’’’® what is to be said 
of the Gothic novels characterized by ghosts, enchanted 
swords, dark passages, secret apartments, uninhabited 
galleries, haunting spirits, howling winds, and similar 
phenomena equally emotional? Beers makes the senti- 
mentalism of Mrs. Radcliffe akin to that of Richardson, 
Rousseau, Sterne, and Mackenzie, and remarks, among other 


% English Romantic Movement, pp. 4-5. 
7 Essentials of Poetry, p. 240. 
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things, that “Emily, in the ‘“Mysteries of Udolpho” cannot 
see the moon or hear a guitar or an organ or the murmur of 
the pines, without weeping. Every page is bedewed with the 
tear of sensibility. . . Mrs. Radcliffe’s characters are all 
descendants of Pamela and Clarissa Harlowe, but under more 
romantic circumstances.’ Walpole made the union of the 
chivalric and the Richardsonian romance the purpose of his 
Castle of Otranto,” and certainly the trials of his characters 
and the characters themselves are eminently sentimental. 
Again, it would be interesting to speculate with regard to 
the color which Wesley and his followers may have reflected 
from the emotionalism of the time. Wesley was more like 
Shaftesbury than like Law in his ideas of benevolence and 
reform. When he grants that the “traditional evidence of 
Christianity might be destroyed without injurying the 
faith,” that “the ultimate and incontrovertible evidence is 
the evidence of the believer’s heart,” and that Christianity 
is not founded upon argument, but upon sentiment inter- 
preted as God’s voice speaking to the soul,” he sounds 
dangerously like that which it would have pained him to 
have consciously imitated. 

Much that appears in the nineteenth century might, 
similarly, be traced with reasonable certainty to Shaftesbury. 
Robertson remarks that “it may well have been by lineal 
literary descent from him that Browning drew his creed; for 
we find it accepted, apparently from the Characteristics, by 
Priestley, who passed it on to the Unitarian Cogan and to 
W. J. Fox, from whose preaching in South Palace Chapel 
Browning would seem to have partly derived it.”* A 


"A History of English Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century, p. 252. 

™ Preface to Second Edition. 

% Quoted from Stephen’s summary in English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century, II, 415. 

™ Characteristics, p. xxxvi, where he cites Essay on the First Principles of 
Government, 2nd ed. 1771, pp. 257-261 and Dr. Conway’s Centenary of the 
South Place Society, 1894, pp. 80, 89 as sources of information. 
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similar patrimony may have come to Tennyson through 
Frederick Denison Maurice and his precursors.” 

Two other subjects in which Shaftesbury influenced the 
speculation and literature of the time deserve a much more 
extended consideration than can be given to them in this 
study. Leslie Stephen remarks that “a hatred for enthusi- 
asm was as strongly impressed upon the whole character of 
contemporary thought as a hatred for scepticism.””* The 
connection of Shaftesbury with this subject will be made 
clear by a review of the titles of his earlier treatises and 
of those written in defense of and in opposition to him.” A 
related controversy was that which sprang from Shaftes- 
bury’s proposed panacea of ridicule and good humor, 
raillery and wit. In this much ink was spilled. Warburton, 
naturally, objected to it, if for no other reason than that is 
was fostered by the Third Earl,”* and Fielding gave it 
extended notice in his preface to Joseph Andrews, where, in 
discussing burlesque, the Ridiculuous, Caricatura, and the 
like, he says: “And I apprehend my Lord Shaftesbury’s 
opinion of mere burlesque agrees with mine when he asserts, 
There is no such thing to be found in the writings of the 
ancients.” 

So much has been said of the deleterious effects of Shaftes- 
bury’s writings that their uplifting tendency is likely to be 
forgotten. Smollett attributed the downfall of Miss Wil- 
liams largely to the ways of free-thinking that had been 
engendered in her by the reading of three authors,—and one 
of these was Shaftesbury.”” This was by no means an un- 
usual charge; but whatever may have been the noxious re- 
sults of his doctrines, certainly his intentions were venial and 
many of his effects have been salutary. 


% This interesting suggestion was made to the author by Professor 
Arthur Beatty of the University of Wisconsin. 

7% English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, I, 370. 

77 See also the essay on Enthusiasm by J. E. V. Croftes in An Oxford 
Miscellany, Clarendon Press, 1909, pp. 127-151. 

78 See Works, London, 1811, I, 150. 

79 Roderick Random, Ch. XXII. 
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To have played an important réle in the liberation of 
English ethical speculation, to have accentuated that purer 
humanitarianism which freed slaves and renovated foul 
prisons, to have contributed powerfully to the widening of 
theological speculations, to have liberated a century from 
the discouraging cynicism of Hobbes and of Mandeville, to 
have stimulated a study of nature not unlike the pure wor- 
ship of Wordsworth, and to have charmed a whole train of 
illustrious readers and imitators,—to have done all of these 
things is to have accomplished what few men can hope for. 

We must judge the sheer force of any man not more by the 
direction from which he has brought us or by the place to 
which he has brought us, than by the distance which he 
has brought us and by the number of ambushes that he has 
encountered along the way. Whether Shaftesbury led us 
from light to darkness or from darkness to light—and he did 
both—may, in connection with certain specific points, be a 
matter of opinion; but that he was a bold originator and an 
intrepid leader who stamped his ideas upon the thought and 
literature of his century can never be gainsaid. 

WituiamM E. ALDERMAN 





VIII. THE BIOGRAPHICAL ELEMENT IN THE 
NOVELS OF MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 
SHELLEY 


Readers of Shelley’s poetry must regret the lack of a 
biography of the poet by his gifted second wife, Mary Woll- 
stonecraft Shelley. More keenly than any other of those 
among whom his life was lived, she apprehended the presence 
of the “divine fire’ in his work. For it she endured 
public ignominy, poverty, exile, and more—the occasional 
wavering of his affections toward her—with unexampled 
patience. For it she set aside her own literary aspirations, 
themselves neither slight nor groundless, until that blow 
which stilled forever the voice of her beloved numbed also 
her genius and left her desolate. Afterwards, when that 
which the sea gave up had vanished in mist or been resolved 
to dust on the sands of Spezzia, and when that dust had been 
laid away near the pyramid of Caius Cestius at Rome,! there 
remained the memory of him to be cherished, and his fame 
to be kept pure to succeeding ages. 

“*Thus to honour him,’ ” she writes in one of the novels 
of which this essay is a study, “ ‘is the sacred duty of his 
survivors. To make his name even as an holy spot of 
ground, enclosing it from all hostile attacks by our praise, 
shedding on it the blossoms of love and regret, guarding it 
from decay, and bequeathing it untainted to posterity. 
Such is the duty of his friends.’’”* How Mary Shelley 
discharged that trust in her painstaking editorship of the 
Posthumous Poems of 1824, the Poetical Works of 1839, and 
the Essays, Letters from Abroad, and Fragments of 1840 all 
students of Shelley know. To the invaluable prefaces and 
notes from her own hand in these publications, Shelley 
biographers and critics must turn if they would understand 

Shelley himself, and the circumstances out of which his 
works arose. In the mention of these facts is nothing new. 


1 The cemetery is described. The Last Man. ii. 93-95. 
* Tbid., ii. 85-86. 
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But it is perhaps not altogether common knowledge that 
on five occasions Mary Shelley drew full-length portraits in 
prose of her husband, and his intimate friends, in sketches 
but little regarded by the later biographers of these persons; 
and that these not only serve to verify known data but 
afford new information of real value concerning Shelley and 
his circle. 

Professor Dowden has summarized the plot of Lodore, the 
last of these, and indicated the bearing of the novel on the 
lives of Mary herself, Harriet Shelley, Lord Byron, Emilia 
Viviani, and others into whose orbits the Shelleyan meteor 
swung and flamed for its brief hour.* But as much has never 
been done for Mary’s earlier novels: Valperga, or the Life and 
Adventures of Castruccio, Prince of Lucca (3 vols., 1823); 
The Last Man (3 vols., 1826); and The Fortunes of Perkin 
Warbeck (3 vols., 1830); all published earlier than Lodore, 
and while the memory of Shelley was more vivid in her 
recollection. Nor has the wealth of biographical material 
hidden away in Mary’s last novel, Falkner (3 vols. 1837) 
been utilized. This neglect is the more remarkable, as 
casual references to it are made by several Shelley scholars.‘ 
Mary herself confessed her intention in writing The Last 
Man as follows: 


I have endeavoured, but how inadequately, to give some idea of him 
(Shelley) in my last published book—the sketch has pleased some of those 
who best loved him—I might have made more of it but there are feelings 
which one recoils from unveiling to the public eye— 


Of the four novels thus strangely neglected, Valperga deals 
chiefly with the life of the Shelleys in Italy; The Last Man, 
with their life in England; Falkner, about equally with their 


* Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley (1886). i. 436-8. 

*W. M. Rossetti, art. on Mary Shelley in Encyclopaedia Brittanica; 
Richard Garnett, Introduction to Tales and Stories by Mary Wollstonecraft 
Shelley (1891); H. Buxton Forman, Introduction to Shelley Society fac- 
simile of Shelley’s MS. of The Mask of Anarchy (1887) pg. 43. 

5 Letter to Sir John Bowring, Feb. 25, 1826, published in Appendix to 
Shelley Society facsimile of Shelley’s MS. of The Mask of Anarchy. 
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life in England and in Italy, and also with Mary’s later life 
in England after 1823; The Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck, with 
Scotland (visited by Mary in 1812) and their Italian experi- 
ences. In these tales we meet Shelley under five disguises;* 
Mary’ and Claire Clairmont® each behind three masks; 
and on at least one side of the biographical square, these: 
Lord Byron,’ Emilia Viviani,!° Harriet Shelley," William 
Godwin,” Edward Trelawny," Fanny Godwin,“ and the 
Shelley children (Clara, William,’® and Percy Florence’). 
Often Mary changes the sex of the prototype, and even 
attaches to one character certain traits or acts of another 
character already personated in the story. The changes were 
managed so cleverly that for a century these mines of 
biography have attracted no prospectors. 

To understand Mary’s purposes in thus concealing the 
trail we need to recall that, being, through most of her widow- 
hood, a dependent of Sir Timothy Shelley, she was obliged 
to yield to his insistent condition that she must not bring 
the name of his outcast son before the public in any way. So 
stern was Sir Timothy in pressing this demand that in 


* As Adrian, Earl of Windsor, in The Last Man; as Euthanasia in Val- 
perga; as Richard, Duke of York, in The Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck; as 
Gerard Neville and John Falkner in Falkner. 

7As Lionel in The Last Man; as Monina (and occasionally also as 
Katherine) in the Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck; and as Mrs. Raby and 
Elizabeth Raby in Falkner. 

* As Perdita in The Last Man; in the early stages of Castruccio’s infatua- 
tion, as Beatrice in Valperga; and as Miss Jervis in Falkner. 

* As Lord Raymond in The Last Man. 

10 As Beatrice in Valperga (vols. ii and iii.). 

" As Evadne in The Last Man. i. 59-60, 73-80, 82, 84-5. 

12 As the Countess of Windsor in The Last Man. 

13 As the mariner Hernan de Faro in The Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck. 

“ Her suicide is glanced at, The Last Man. i. 280-2. 

4 As the second child of Lionel and Idris, The Last Man. ii. 134-135. 

% As the “dying brother” of Euthanasia, Valperga i. 205-6. 

1” As Alfred in The Last Man. i. 135; perhaps also as Edward in The 
Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck. i. 78-80, 91-92; in the second chapter of vol. i. 
as Elizabeth Raby in Falkner. 
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August, 1824, that part of the edition of the Posthumous 
Poems then remaining unsold (190 copies) was suppressed,'* 
and Mary was informed that she might retain her allowance 
of £100 per annum only if she should engage “not to bring 
—Shelley’s name before the public again during Sir Timothy’s 
life.’"® Two years later, the publication of The Last Man 
was succeeded by Sir Timothy’s fulfilment of his threat, 
and Mary suffered the loss of her allowance for a season.?° 
It is not difficult to comprehend her reasons for enveloping 
her contributions to Shelley biography in a cloud of mystery. 

The first two chapters of Falkner cover a wide range of 
time, and many incidents in the lives of diverse persons. 
They are reminiscent of Mary Wollstonecraft, her death 
(dated August 10th in the novel, it actually occurred 
September 10th, 1797), the orphan childhood of Mary 
Godwin, her treatment by the second Mrs. Godwin (Mrs. 
Baker’”’ in the novel) as an object of charity, her loneliness, 
her flights from the Godwin home to the spiritual companion- 
ship she found at her mother’s grave in Old St. Pancras 
churchyard, her gratitude to Shelley for rescuing her from a 
situation of unhappiness and dependence, their early married 
life in London (1814-15) in “dingy lodgings, near the courts 
of law,” her grief at Shelley’s death, her letter sent after- 
ward to Whitton, the Shelley family attorney, and his reply 
stating the proposal of Sir Timothy Shelley to educate 
Percy Florence Shelley if she would ‘abstain from all inter- 
course” with the boy, and, last, her proud refusal of such 
aid on such terms. 

Of Shelley’s personal appearance, Mary, in the same story, 
gives us the following record: 


He was wondrously handsome; large, deep-set hazel eyes, shaded by long 
dark lashes—full at once of fire and softness; a brow of extreme beauty, over 
which clustered a profusion of chestnut-coloured hair; an oval face; a 


18 Ingpen, Shelley in England (1917) pg. 583. 

1 Letter of Mary Shelley to Leigh Hunt, August 22, 1824. Life and 
Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley (1889) ii. 121. 

%° Tbid., ii. 150. 
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person, light and graceful as a sculptured image—all—formed a study a 
painter would have selected for a kind of ideal poetic sort of bandit stripling.”! 


The high-strung, sensitive boy who labored under the 
delusion that he was being persecuted by the malign and 
selfish forces of an evil world is further portrayed in this 
passage: 

In person, he was a model of beauty and grace—his mind seemed formed 
with equal perfection; a quick apprehension, a sensibility, all alive to every 
touch; but these were nursed in anguish and wrong, and strained from their 
true conclusions into resentment, suspicion, and a fierce disdain of all who 
injured, which seemed to his morbid feelings all who named or approached 
him. ... There was something heart-breaking to see a youth, nobly 
gifted by nature and fortune, delivered over to a sullen resentment . . . to 
dejection, if not to despair. An uninterested observer must deeply com- 
passionate him; Elizabeth had done so, child as she was—with a pity almost 
painful from its excess.** 


Yet, of the spell born of his personality, and the breadth 
and depth of his reading, Mary says: 


. . « His sensibility and courtesy fascinated every one. His vivacity, 
intclligence, and active spirit of benevolence, completed the conquest. Even 
at this early age, he was deep-read and imbued with the spirit of high phil- 
osophy. This spirit gave a tone of irresistible persuasion to his intercourse 
with others, so that he seemed like an inspired musician, who struck, with 
unerring skill, the ‘lyre of mind’ and produced thence divine harmony. 
In person, he hardly appeared of this world; his slight frame was overin- 
formed by the soul that dwelt within; he was all mind; ‘Man but a rush 
against’ his breast. . . . He talked of general subjects, and gave me ideas I 
had never before conceived. We sat in his library, and he spoke of the old 
Greek sages, and of the power which they had acquired over the minds of 
men, through the force of love and wisdom only. The room was decorated 
with the busts of many of them, and he described their characters to me. 
As he spoke, I felt subject to him; and all my boasted pride and strength 
were subdued by the honeyed accents of this blue-eyed boy.”* 


From a letter™* of Harriet Shelley to Catherine Nugent we 
know that one rendezvous of the unlawful love that sprang up 


31 Falkner, i. 133. Shelley’s eyes were not deep-set but inclined to be 
protuberant. 

22 Tbid., i. 136-7, 145. 

%3 The Last Man. i. 41-43. 

24 Letters of Harriet Shelley to Catherine Nugent (1889), pg. 58. In this 
letter she emphasizes the effect which Mary’s weeping had upon Shelley. 
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between her husband and Mary Godwin was in Old St. 
Pancras’ burial ground, at the tomb of Mary Wollstonecraft. 
Those who have made a pilgrimage to the old cemetery (now 
a part of a public recreation ground) in London will have no 
difficulty in identifying the scene, or the lonely little girl of 
the following description: 


A little girl, unnoticed and alone, was wont, each evening, to trip over 
the sands—to scale, with light steps, the cliff, which was of no gigantic height, 
and then, unlatching the low, white gate of the church yard, to repair to one 
corner, where the boughs of the near trees shadowed over two graves. This 
tomb was inscribed to the memory of Edwin Raby, but the neighboring and 
less honoured grave claimed more of the child’s attention—for her mother 
lay beneath the unrecorded turf. 

Beside this grassy hillock she would sit and talk to herself, and play, till, 
warned home by the twilight, she knelt and said her little prayer, and, with 
a “Good night, Mamma,” took leave of a spot with which was associated 
the being whose caresses and love she called to mind, hoping that one day 
she might again enjoy them.* 

When Mary had attained to young womanhood it was in 
the same scene that romance began for her. In The Fortunes 
of Perkin Warbeck we read: 

Elizabeth sat on a low tomb, Richard knelt before her; one kiss she 
imprinted on his young brow, while endeavouring to still the beating of her 
heart, and to command the trembling of her voice. She was silent for a few 
moments. Richard looked up to her with mingled love and awe; wisdom 
seemed to beam from her eyes, and the agitation that quivered on her lips 
gave solemnity to the tone with which she addressed her young auditor.” 


Looking forward to the time when they may meet “‘not 
as now, like skulking guilt, but in the open sight of day,” 
Elizabeth 

. . « pressed him passionately to her heart, covering him with her kisses, 
while the poor boy besought her not to weep; yet, infected by her sorrow, 
tears streamed from his eyes, and his heart swelled with insupportable 
emotion.?” 


In the following passage we face the problem created by the 
author’s trick of disguising identity by crossing the strains 
% Falkner. i. 6-7. 


% The Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck, i. 104. 
7 Ibid. i. 106. 
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of two characters of the Shelley circle so that we can not be 
absolutely certain at every moment of the real personality 
that lurks behind the mask. Mr. H. Buxton Forman has 
stated his belief that in the unhappiness exhibited by 
Perdita over the secret visits of Lord Raymond to the 
“beautiful Greek,’”’ Evadne, Mary Shelley had in fact 
given a most valuable revelation of her real attitude toward 
Shelley’s philosophy of divided love, addressed in the 
Epipsychidion to the fair Italian, Emilia Viviani.** In 
other situations in the novel, Evadne appears to be the 
prototype of Harriet Shelley, whom Shelley deserted in 1814 
for Mary Godwin. Lionel’s (i. e., Mary’s) view of Evadne 
as a mate for Adrian (Shelley) is no more complimentary 
than are many passages relating to Harriet in Mary’s 
journal. Of Evadne’s letters, Lionel reports: 


I did not accuse Evadne of hypocrisy or a wish to deceive her lover; 
but the first letter that I saw of hers convinced me that she did not love him; 
it was written with elegance, and—with great command of language. The 
hand-writing itself was exquisitely beautiful; there was something in her 
very paper and its folds, which even I, who did not love, and was withal 
unskilled in such matters, could discern as being tasteful. There was much 
kindness, gratitude, and sweetness in her expression, but no love. Evadne 
was two years older than Adrian, and who, at eighteen, ever loved one so 
much their junior? I compared her placid epistles with the burning ones of 
Adrian. His soul seemed to distil itself into the words he wrote; and they 
breathed on the paper, bearing with them a portion of the life of love, which 
was his life. The very writing used to exhaust him; and he would weep over 
them; merely from the excess of emotion they awakened in his heart.** 


Evadne becomes the repository of Adrian’s lofty aspira- 
tions: 


He entrusted to her keeping the treasures of his soul, his aspirations after 
excellence, and his plans for the improvement of mankind. As manhood 
dawned upon him, his schemes and theories, far from being changed by 
personal and prudential motives, acquired new strength from the powers he 
felt arise within him; and his love for Evadne became deep-rooted, as he 


% Introduction to Shelley Society facsimile of Shelley’s MS. of The 
Mask of Anarchy (1887) p. 43. 
%% The Last Man. i. 59-60. 
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each day became more certain that the path he pursued was full of difficulty, 
and that he must seek his reward, not in the applause or gratitude of his 
fellow creatures, hardly in the success of his plans, but in the approbation of 
his own heart, and in her love and sympathy which was to lighten every 
toil and recompence every sacrifice.” 


The heart of Evadne does not throb in sympathy with these 
schemes of the philantropist. 


Evadne entered but coldly into his systems. She thought he did well to 
assert his own will, but she wished that will to have been more intelligible to 
the multitude. She had none of the spirit of a martyr, and did not incline to 
share the shame and defeat of a fallen patriot.” 


Evadne (as Godwin charged, but never proved, that Harriet 
Shelley had done) now falls in love with another—Lord 
Raymond; and her attitude toward Adrian changes. 


She grew capricious; her gentle conduct toward him was exchanged for 
asperity and repulsive coldness.** 


Adrian is deeply moved, and we learn that 

these fluctuations shook to its depths the soul of the sensitive youth; he 
no longer deemed the world subject to him, because he possessed Evadne’s 
love; he felt in every nerve that the dire storms of the mental universe were 
about to attack his fragile being, which quivered at the expectation of its 
advent.¥ 


The comfort which Perdita gives to Adrian in this crisis is 
certainly reminiscent of that which Mary extended to Shelley 
when in 1813-14 he felt (whether justifiably or not) that 
Harriet was growing cold toward him. 

Godwin, on the strength of certain entries in his diary 
during July 1814, is thought to have opposed Shelley’s 


® The Last Man. i. 79-80. 

*! This may be one of Mary’s own views, arbitrarily attached to Harriet. 
It is known that both Godwin and Mary rejoiced that in The Cenci Shelley 
had produced a work less unearthly than most of his productions. Cf. 
Mary’s note on The Witch of Adas, in Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
(1839) iv. 51-3, and Kegan Paul, William Godwin: His Friends and Con- 
temporaries (1876) ii. 272. 

® The Last Man, i. 82. 

8 Tbid. i. 84. 

% Tbid. i, 84-5. Cf. Peacock’s description of Shelley in 1814. Works of 
Thomas Love Peacock (1875) iii. 417. 
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romance with Mary.™ This probably furnished Mary with 
the episode in The Last Man in which “the Countess of 
Windsor” 


. suspecting our meetings, taxed her children with them; taxed her 
fair daughter with deceit, and an unbecoming attachment.* 


The Countess endeavored to put a temporary ban on the 
intercourse of the lovers, requesting Idris not to “see this 
upstart during the interval of one month.” When Idris, 
declining to promise this, flies to the defence of her beloved, 
the Countess still requires a pledge that she will not marry 
him within the same period. This Idris promises; but events 
drive her at last to break her promise, and there is an escape 
by coach at night to London not unlike that which took 
place on July 28, 1814 from that city.” Immediately after 
the elopement the Countess, enraged at the fugitives, 
“positively declined any communication with them.’’* This 
Godwin also did, after the efforts of Mrs. Godwin to bring 
Claire Clairmont back to London from Calais, had failed. 
Mary, of course, would not and did not introduce into the 
story Godwin’s back-stairs communications with Shelley, 
1814-16, whenever he needed funds which the long-suffer- 
ing Shelley could supply. 

The route of Shelley and Mary to the Continent was via 
Dover and Calais. At Dover they looked for the first time 
upon those “‘cliffs which—beetle so fearfully over the tremen- 
dous deep;’’*® and there securing a small ship, they em- 
barked for France. From Shelley’s journal entry for July 
28 we learn that in a rough passage of the Channel ‘Mary 
did not know our danger; she was resting between my knees— 


% Kegan Paul, William Godwin, His Friends and Contemporaries (1876) 
ii. 215. 

% The Last Man, i. 168. 

37 Tbid. i. 178 seq. and cf. Falkner, ii. 38-40 for a description fitting Mary's 
flight from the Godwin establishment on that momentous morning of 1814 

38 The Last Man, i. 184. 

8° The Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck, ii. 160. 
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she did not speak or look, but I felt that she was there.’’*° 
So in the Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck the Duke of York and 
Katherine set sail from Scotland: 


In Richard’s eyes, the kingdom of his inheritance dwindled into a mere 
speck; the land of her nativity became but a name to Katherine. It sufficed 
for their full hearts that they were together on the dark wide sea; the bright 
sky above, and calm upon the bosom of the deep. They could ill discern 
each other in the shadowy twilight; a dream-like veil was cast over their 
features, as sleep curtains out the soul, so that we look on the beloved slum- 
berer, and say “He is there, though the mystery of repose wraps me from 
him; so now darkness blinded and divided them; but hand clasped hand; he 
felt that one existed who was his own, his faithful; and she rejoiced in the 
accomplishment of the master-sentiment of her soul, the desire of self-devo- 
tion, self-annihilation, for one who loved her.’ 


Of their observation of war-devastated France I find but 
one echo in the novels. In The Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck 
we are told that 


War, held in leash . . . was now let loose; swift and barbarous he tore 
forward on his way; a thousand destructions waited on him; his track was 
marked by ruin. . .The English marched on; they dared not eye the ravagers; 
shame and hate contended . . . They entered the ruins of another village; the 
desolation here was even more complete, although more recent; the flame was 
hardly spent upon the blackened rafters; the piles which the day before had 
been smiling dwellings, still smoked; a few domestic animals were skulking 
about.” 


When Shelley and Mary found their funds running low after 
a short stay in Switzerland, in the autumn of 1814, they 
hastened back to England, travelling to the Atlantic in a 
light canoe, by way of the Reuss and the Rhine. So, in 
Falkner, we learn that Falkner and Elizabeth “proceeded 
down the Rhine to Rotterdam, and crossing the sea, returned 
at last to England.’ 


“© Dowden, Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley, i. 442. Cf. also Laon and 
Cythna, VI. xxiv. 1-3; and Falkner, i. 154. 

“' The Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck, iii. 23. 

“ Tbid., ii. 300, 302. But Mayence, which they saw on this trip, is 
mentioned in Falkner, i. 141. 

“ Falkner, i. 234.- 
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From August 1815 to May 1816 the Shelleys were at 
Bishopgate Heath, near Windsor, and many scenes“ in The 
Last Man undoubtedly owe their origin to Mary’s stay in 
that region with Shelley. In this novel Adrian, says Lionel, 
a often left us, and wandered by himself in the woods, 
or sailed in his little skiff, his books his only companions.’ 

The escape of Falkner from the tyranny of a hated school 
(probably Eton) to a cottage in the country (Bishopgate 
Heath) near the town (Windsor) in which that school was 
located is thus described: 





We quitted the town in which the school was situated, and the dreary 
dusty roads I was accustomed to perambulate under the superintendence of 
the ushers. We entered shady lanes and umbrageous groves; we perceived 
extensive prospects, and saw the winding of romantic streams; a curtain 
seemed drawn from before the scenes of nature; and my spirits rose as I 
gazed on new objects, and saw earth spread wide and free around. . . . The 
skylarks winged up to heaven, and the swallows skimmed the green earth; I 
felt happy because nature was gay, and all things free and at peace. We 
turned from a lane redolent with honeysuckle into a little wood, whose short, 
thick turf was interspersed with moss, and starred with flowers. Just as we 
emerged, I saw a little railing, a rustic green gate, and a cottage; [an] em- 
bowered cot, near which a clear stream murmured—which was clustered 
over by a thousand odoriferous parasites—which stood in the seclusion of a 
beech wood.® 


The scenery of Windsor, and the remembrance of her 
happiness there with Shelley, haunted Mary long after she 
had left it. In The Last Man and in Falkner she describes a 
return to the scene of her former joys in which there is much 
deep sadness,*’ and Dr. Garnett has pointed out that in her 
short-story, The Mourner, there are further “vestiges of 
her residence near Windsor when Alastor was written.’ 
These evidences may be compared with Mary’s confession, 


“ The Last Man, i. 74-6, 165-6, 188-9, 191-2; ii. 240-1; iii. 24-34. 

“ Tbid. i. 189. Cf. Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley (1839) i. 376. 
“ Falkner. ii. 175-6, 180-1. 

47 The Last Man, ii. 203-5; Falkner, ii. 180, 223-4. 

‘8 Introduction to Tales and Stories by Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley. 


p. xii. 
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in a letter to John Howard Payne, from Kentish Town, 
September 27, 1825: 


I have also been for ten days to Windsor, where I rambled to my old 
haunts—Windsor, Eton, &c., is the only spot of English ground for which I 
have an affection.“ 


The Shelleys were again on the Continent in May 1816, 
and their journey across the Channel finds its way into The 
Last Man.® In Switzerland, they met Lord Byron; and 
the reactions of the two poets to each other are thus 
described: 


Adrian and Raymond now came into contact; and a spirit of aversion 
arose between them. Adrian despised the narrow views of the politician, and 
Raymond held in supreme contempt the benevolent visions of the philan- 
thropist.5! 


What it was in the character and outlook of each which 
precipitated this reaction may be better understood from 
Mary’s analysis of their natures. Adrian, like Lord Ray- 
mond, presents a figure of contradictions. He has been 
born with great possessions™® yet he will not use them for 
selfish ends.* He is born a student™ and a lover of solitude;® 
an unearthly spirit, innocent,’ simple in manners,** in- 
capable of guile,** or of plot or intrigue.*° He is no mis- 


“ The Romance of Mary W. Shelley, John Howard Payne and Washington 
Irving. 1907. pg. 91. 

% The Last Man, ii. 145. French towns along their itinerary are men- 
tioned in chapter vii, and there are some very fine descriptions of the scenery 
of Switzerland in chapter viii which I dislike to omit but feel myself obliged 
to do so to avoid extending this paper to an unreasonable length. 

§ Ibid. i. 83. 

3 The Last Man. i. 196. 

§ Tid. ii. 191. 

% Ibid. ii. 182. 

% bid. iii. 205; and cf. Ibid. i. 80. 

® Ibid. i. 53. 

87 Ibid. i. 53. 

8 Ibid ii. 191. 

% Ibid. i. 173. 

© Ibid. ii. 180. 
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anthrope, but a lover of men, devoting himself with all the 
warmth of his abundant ardour® and enthusiasm® to any 
enterprise having as its end the good of all.“ To the attain- 
ment of this end he brings more than mere spirit; he con- 
tributes a wise philanthropy that distinguishes between those 
in real need and those who are professional dependents, and 
furnishes the particular aid most demanded in the individual 
case.= His charity extends even beyond this. He is not 
above rendering personal aid to the distressed; and the 
account given by Mary of his kindness to the distracted 
woman on Holborn Hill® inevitably suggests Shelley’s care 
of the unfortunate woman on Hampstead Heath.*’ 

The early age®* at which he had become convinced that 
his mission in life was one of philanthropy and reform 
meant, in that aristocratical home whose foundations were 
laid in the established order, an open rupture with the views 
of his parents,®® which he, convinced of the righteousness of 
his intentions, but lightly regarded. Yet, by thus antici- 
pating the day of his inheritance, which would have pro- 
vided him with abundant means serviceable to his dreams 
of reform, he delayed the season of their realization.” 

Notwithstanding his enthusiasm for humanity, and his 
eager pursuit of ideal love (incarnate in each new and lovely 
face)” no impulse could continually buoy his spirit above 
despair, and he suffered recurring fits of melancholy.” 


® The Last Man, i. 196. 

82 Tbid. i. 81; and cf. Ibid. iii. 24, 189. 

88 Tbid. ii. 182. 

* Tbid. ii. 191; and cf. Ibid. iii. 150. 

% Tbid. ii. 189-90; and cf. Leigh Hunt, Lord Byron and Some of His 
Contemporaries (1828), 186-7. 

® Ibid. ii, 252-4. 

* Leigh Hunt, Lord Byron, &c. 187. 

88 The Last Man, i. 79-80. 

% Tbid. i. 81. 

7 Ibid. i. 80. 

1 Tid. i. 159. 

T Tbid. i. 189-90. 
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Poor health,” “the world’s dull scorn” towards his plans 
of reform, and his failure” to find the half of himself, which 
was to complete his happiness”” turned his thoughts upon 
the end of life, and he meditated upon death, the grave, and 
the Hereafter. Still, “though he talked of death as an 
event most familiar to his thoughts, he did not cease to 
exert himself to render others happy, or to cultivate his own 
astonishing powers of mind.’ 

Lord Raymond, on the other hand, regarding his own com- 
forts rather than those of others, was emphatically a man 
of the world. Cynical,” brilliant,”* he pushes his way 
through the press of humanity, and is by turns kindly and 
harsh,’* benevolent and selfish. Women in especial he 
fascinates,®° and is alternately their slave and their tyrant, 
but consistently “in every change a despot.’”*! Craving 
power and influence,™ he forges to his goal, his “‘readiness of 
talent, a capacity of entering into, and leading the disposi- 
tions of men” and an “earnest desire of distinction” being 
“the awakeners and nurses of his ambition.” * 

“But other ingredients mingled with these, and prevented 
him from becoming the calculating, determined character, 
which alone forms a successful hero.” That persistency 
in attaining his ends which was one of his chief attributes 
was not always in the leash of a worthy purpose; but “he was 
remorseless and unyielding in the pursuit of any object of 
desire, however lawless. Love of pleasure, and the softer 


% The Last Man, i. 222. 

™ Shelley, Magnetic Lady to Her Patient. iii. S. 
% The Last Man, i. 189. 

% Tbid. ii. 118. 


9 Ibid. i. 318. 

% Ibid. i. 72-3. 

® bid. i. 89. 

8 Ibid. i. 70. 

* Ibid. i, 317-318. 
™ Ibid. i. 318. 
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sensibilities of our nature, made a prominent part of his 
character, conquering the conqueror; holding him in at the 
moment of acquisition; sweeping away ambition’s web; 
making him forget the toil of weeks, for the sake of one 
moment’s indulgence of the new and actual object of his 
wishes.” Though acknowledging the delights of dreamers, 
and even wishing himself one, he resigns himself to a less 
noble life,** holds Adrian’s philanthropic visions in contempt, 
disparaging the enthusiasms of the reformer®’ and with 
“his powerful and versatile talents,” “his eloquence, which 
was graceful and witty, and his wealth now immense,” was 
altogether “feared, loved, and hated beyond any other man 
in England.’’®* 

The two poets are not, however, the sole characters of the 
story whose originals were members of the Shelley circle. 
Linking these craftsmen of song, so diverse in their interests 
and aims, is Perdita, who in most situations of the story is 
Claire Clairmont in disguise. The love of Perdita (Claire 
Clairmont) for Lord Raymond (Lord Byron) is next de- 
scribed: 

No office, no devotion, no watching was irksome to her, as it regarded 
him. She would sit apart from us and watch him; she would weep for joy 
to think that he was hers. She erected a temple for him in the depth of her 
being, and each faculty was a priestess vowed to his service. Sometimes she 
might be wayward and capricious; but her repentance was bitter, her return 
entire, and even this inequality of temper suited him who was not formed by 
nature to float idly down the stream of life.®* 


A child, Clara (representative of Allegra, daughter of 
Claire Clairmont and Lord Byron) is born to the pair. 
It was curious to trace in this miniature model the very traits of her 


father. The same half-disdainful lips and smile of triumph, the same intelli- 
gent eyes, taper fingers resembled his. How very dear she was to Perdita!** 


% The Last Man, i. 318. 

* Ibid. i. 91. 

#7 bid. i. 90. 

88 Tbid. i. 92. 

8° The Last Man i. 190-1. 

% Ibid. i. 191 and cf. ii. 135. 
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But a cloud hangs over their union, and Perdita senses it. 


She tried to rouse herself, but her eyes every now and then filled with 
tears, and she looked wistfully on Raymond and her girl, as if fearful that 
some evil would betide them.” 


The nomination of Lord Raymond to the Protectorate is 
greeted by Perdita with misgivings, lest his political success 
may mean an end of their domestic happiness.” Lionel 
intervenes to reproach Lord Raymond for his treatment of 
Perdita.”” Poor girl!’’ he exclaims, ‘‘what she then suf- 
fered! I could never entirely forgive Raymond for the 
trials he imposed on her, occasioned as they were by a selfish 
feeling on his part.” The fears of Perdita are confirmed: 
“Raymond did not join her in any of her avocations. He 
transacted the business of the day apart from her; he went 
out, she knew not whither. The pain inflicted by this dis- 
appointment was tormenting and keen.”™ Finally, we are 
told concerning Perdita’s nature that 


She possessed . . . a capacity of happiness. Her delicate organization 
and creative imagination rendered her peculiarly susceptible of pleasurable 
emotion. . . . The same peculiarities of character rendered her sorrows 
agonies; her fancy magnified them, her sensibility made her for ever open to 
their renewed impression; love envenomed the heart-piercing sting. 


Returning to England in September, 1816, the Shelleys took 
a house in Buckinghamshire, and busied themselves with 
dispensing charity to the needy villagers of Great Marlow.” 
Of these charities Mary’s record reads: 


I found Adrian’s ante-chamber crowded—it was his hour for giving audi- 
ence. I was unwilling to disturb his labours, and waited, watching the in- 
gress and egress of the petitioners. They consisted of people of the middling 
and lower classes of society, whose means of subsistence failed with the 


% The Last Man, i. 193; and cf. i. 204. 

%2 Ibid. i. 202, 204, 207-8. 

% Ibid. i. 209-10. 

™ Ibid. i. 274. 

% Ibid. i. 275-6. This seems to be truer of Mary than Claire. 

* Cf. Dowden, Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley ii. 108, 120-3, and Falkner 
ii. 22. 
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cessation of trade, and of the busy spirit of money-making in all its branches, 
peculiar to our country. There was an air of anxiety, sometimes of terror 
in the newcomers, strongly contrasted with the resigned and even satisfied 
mien of those who had had audience. I could read the influence of my friend 
in their quickened motions and cheerful faces.” 


Elsewhere in the same narrative we learn how “old Martha” 
(who may have been Mrs. Madocks,** but was probably 
Mary herself) 


. entered the cottages of the sick; . . . relieved their wants with 
her own hand, . . . betrayed no fear, and inspired all who saw her with 
some portion of her own native courage. She attended the markets—she 
insisted upon being supplied with food for those who were too poor to 
purchase it. She showed them how the well-being of each included the 
prosperity of all. She would not permit the gardens to be neglected, nor the 
very flowers in the cottage lattices to droop from want of care. Hope, she 
said, was better than a doctor’s prescription, and everything that could sus- 
tain and enliven the spirits, of more worth than drugs and mixtures.” 


The winter of 1816 was darkened for the Shelleys by two 
tragedies: the suicides of Harriet Shelley and Fanny Godwin. 
On October 19 the Cambrian had reported the inquest on 
Fanny’s body, and in the story of Evadne we read: 

It was . . . the nineteenth of October; the autumn was far advanced 
and dreary. The wind howled; the half bare trees were despoiled of the 
remainder of their summer ornament; the state of the air which induced the 
decay of vegetation, was hostile to cheerfulness or hope. 


Raymond, who had loved and abandoned Evadne, was on 
his way to visit her. 


Light grew dim in these close streets, and when the well known door was 
opened, the staircase was shrouded in perfect night. He groped his way up, 
he entered the garret, he found Evadne stretched speechless, almost lifeless 


on her wretched bed.!° 


Struck suddenly with the thought if the girl who had thus 
rudely attempted to shorten her life, should die, the guilt 


%? The Last Man. ii. 188. 

8 Cf. Dowden, Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley ii. 121. 

% The Last Man, ii. 233-4. Cf. C. and M. C. Clarke’s Recollections of 
Writers (1878), pg. 151. 

100 The Last Man, i. 280-2. 
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would chiefly be his, Raymond upbraids himself in language 
which may have been reminiscent of Shelley’s own misgivings 
as to his treatment of the dead Harriet. On December 30, 
1816, Harriet being dead, Shelley married Mary. Now 
that their union bore the stamp of respectability, Godwin 
became gradually reconciled to the pair; and it would seem 
that a letter from Godwin to the Shelleys on this subject 
may have furnished Mary with the material for the rec- 
onciliation urged by Mrs. Raby in Falkner (Vol. iii. ch. 
XViii.) 

Once more the waters of the Channel bore them away from 
England—en route to Italy, and this time for Shelley on a 
journey that had no returning. In March 1818 they were 
“Again upon the sea—again impelled by winds and waves 
to new scenes—new hopes.’ 

In The Last Man Lionel, looking from France toward 
England, voices sentiments that must have welled up in the 
hearts of Shelley and Mary as they gazed in the reverse 
direction in the spring of 1818. Says Lionel: 

It were no mighty leap from Calais to Dover. The eye easily discerns 
the sister land; they were united once; and the little path that runs between 
looks in a map but as a trodden footway through high grass. Yet this small 


interval was to save us; the sea was to rise a wall of adamant—without, 
disease and misery—within a shelter from evil, a nook of the garden of para- 


dise—a particle of celestial soil, which no evil could invade. ... . 103 
Their faces turned hopefully 
To the south . . . to the sun!—where nature is kind, where Jove has 


showered forth the contents of Amalthea’s horn, and earth is a garden.!% 

How tranquil and sweet seemed the wide-spread waters; how welcome 
these arks of refuge, sailing placidly over them, . . . “‘Farewell England,” 
said the royal exile. . . . . 106 


Valperga is replete with descriptions of places visited by 
the Shelleys in ‘“‘the paradise of exiles.”” Este,’ Venice,’” 


101 The Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck, iii. 58. 
102 The Last Man, ii. 183-4. 

108 Thid. iii. 21. 

1 The Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck, ii. 172. 
10 Valperga, i. 44-5. 

108 Tbid. i. 58-9. 
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Lucca,!"’ Rome,!* where William Shelley died,’ Florence,"° 
the Italian Alps," the Apennines,"* the river Serchio'!* 
familiar to us through Shelley’s poem, The Boat on the Serchio; 
the Pisan countryside, the plain of Lombardy,’ and with 
colorful pictures of the Italian seasons.“ But Valperga 
offers more than these. Its chief interest centers in the 
story of the ill-fated Ariel (in The Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck 


. . . that fatall and perfidious Bark 
Built in th’ eclipse, and rigg’d with curses dark" 


is called the Adalid) which Shelley had dreamed might bear 
him and his beloved to the magical isles of the western 
ocean."8 

In June, 1822, Leigh Hunt, his wife and his six children 
arrived in Genoa, and were received by Lord Byron. ‘Was 
there ever such a Kraal out of the Hottentot country?” 
Byron asked Mary, in a letter™® a few months later; and 
the picture summoned up by Byron’s phrase is borne out 
in the account, given in Falkner, of the arrival of Lord 
Cecil and his family in Italy. Writes Mary: 


An incident happened at this period, to which Elizabeth paid little 
attention at the time, engrossed as she was by mortal fears. . . . one day, 
there entered the gloomy precincts of the lazaretto, a tribe of English 
people. Such a horde of men, women, and children, as gives foreigners a 
lively belief that we islanders are all mad, to migrate in this way, with the 
young and helpless, from comfortable homes, in search of the dangerous and 
comfortless. This roving band consisted of the eldest son of an English 


10? Valperga, i. 120, 174, 179, 272; ii. 176-7. 

108 Tbid. i. 201 seg.; and cf. The Last Man, iii. 329-36. 
109 Tbid. i. 205-6. 

10 Tbid., i. 208; ii. 124-5. 

11 Tid. i. 102-3. 

2 Thid., ii. 97; and Cf. also The Last Man. iii. 324, 326. 
13 Valperga, i. 265; ii. 169. 

4 Tbid. iii. 112-13. 

us Tbid. ii. 68. 

Us [bid. ii. 176-7, 138-9, 180, 229-30, and iii. 108-9. 
47 Milton, Lycidas, 100-1. 

U8 Cf. Falkner. i. 157-9. 

U9 Letters and Journals. vi. 120. 
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nobleman and his wife, four children, the eldest being six years old, a 
governess, three nursery-maids, and a sufficient appendage of men-servants. 
. . . The noise and bustle—the servants insisting on making everybody 
comfortable, where comfort was not—the spreading out of all their own 
camp apparatus—joined to the seeming indifference of the parties chiefly 
concerned, and the unconstrained astonishment of the Italians—was very 
amusing. Lord Cecil, a tall, thin, plain, quiet, aristocratic-looking man, of 
middle age, dropped into the first chair—called for his writing-case—began 
a letter, and saw or heard nothing that was going on. Lady Cecil—who was 
not pretty, but lively and elegant—was surrounded by her children—they 
seemed so many little angels, with blooming cheeks and golden hair—the 
youngest cherub slept profoundly amidst the din; the others were looking 
eagerly out for their dinner.!”° 

As Shelley and Williams set off for Leghorn at the end of 
June to welcome Leigh Hunt and his family to Italy," we 
may imagine that Mary’s feelings!” were those of Katherine 
in The Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck: 

Her heart mirrored his hopes; not that she entertained them for her 
own, but for his sake; yet the quicker sensibilities of a woman imparted fears 
unknown to him. She concealed them, till when, as her last office and duty, 
she had fastened an embroidered scarf around him. Softly, whisperingly, 
as fearful of paining him, she said—‘“You will return.” . . .1% 

Shelley and Williams reembarked from Leghorn for Lerici 
on the 8th of July 1822. This is Mary’s description of the 
storm in which Euthanasia was lost: 

At sunset that day a fierce scirocco rose, accompanied by thunder and 
lightning. . . . Presently they saw huge, dark columns, descending from 
heaven, and meeting the sea, which boiled beneath; they were borne on by 
the storm, and scattered by the wind. The rain came down in sheets; and 
the hail clattered, as it fell to its grave in the ocean;—the ocean was lashed 
into such waves, that, many miles inland, during the pauses of the wind, 
the hoarse and constant murmurs of the far-off sea made the well-housed 
landsman mutter one more prayer for those exposed to its fury.’ 


Meanwhile at Casa Magni two women were waiting and 
watching; and for Mary’s revelation of their thoughts we 


120 Falkner. i. 204-5. 

121 The Last Man, i. 173. 

122Cf. her letter to Maria Gisborne, August, 1822. Prose Works of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley (1880) iv. 327. 

123 The Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck, ii. 267-8. 

124 Valperga, iii. 260-1. 
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must turn to her description in The Fortunes of Perkin War- 
beck, of the vigil of Katherine and Monina: 


There is a terror whose cause is unrevealed even to its victim, which 
makes the heart beat wildly; and we ask the voiceless thing—wherefore; 
when the beauty of the visible universe sickens the aching sense; when 
we beseech the winds to comfort us, and we implore the Invisible for relief, 
which is to speed to us from afar? . . . To one thus aware of the misfortune 
that awaits her, the voice of consolation isa mockery. Yet, even while she 
knows that the die is cast, she will not acknowledge her intimate persuasion 
of ill; but sits smiling on any hope brought to her, as a mother on the phy- 
sician who talks of recovery while her child dies. 

The Lady Katherine had yielded to Richard’s wishes, because she saw 
that he really desired her absence. Alone in a monastery, in a distant part 
. . . she awaited the fatal tidings, which she knew must come at last. . . . 
She ordered horses to be kept perpetually in readiness, that she might pro- 
ceed towards him on the first intimation. . . . She watched from the 
highest tower of her abode, the arrival of messengers: before she dared open 
her letters, she read in their faces, what news of Richard? .. . 

She had no friends, save humble ones, and very few of these; they 
borrowed their looks from her, yet hoped more than she did. Quickly she 
was aware of a change in them: they spoke in a low, subdued voice as if 
awe-struck by some visitation of destiny. That very day letters arrived 
from the Prince: they were of ancient date, nor could she lay his terms of 
endearment and cheering to heart and be consoled. In the afternoon a 
torn soiled billet was brought from Edmund.'5 


The letter brings them no final news, and Katherine exclaims: 


O, earth, and sea, and sky! Strange mysteries! that look and are so 
beautiful even in tumult and in storm; did ye feel pain then, when the 
elements—battled together? Were ye tortured by the strife of wind and 
wave, even as the soul of man when it is the prey of passion? Or were ye 
unmoved, pain only being the portion of the hearts of the two human 
beings, who, looking on the commotion, found your wildest rage, calm in 
comparison with the tempest of fear and grief which had mastery over them. 
Sickened by disappointment, impatient of despair, each remained, brooding 
mutely over their several thoughts.!** 


But this agony of the spirit could not be borne forever; 
and in a scene drawn from the visit of Mary to the Casa 
Lanfranchi in Pisa on July 12th Lionel relates how he bore 


125 The Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck, iii. 169-72. 
128 Tbid. iii. 176-7. 
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to Perdita the heavy news of the death of her lover.” The 
journey which Mary and Jane took from Lerici to Pisa was 
probably in Mary’s mind as she wrote of the wild ride of 
Alithea and Falkner: 


I lifted her light figure into the carriage; I jumped in after her. . . . 
With the swiftness of the winds we descended the eminence towards the 
shore; and left child and all return far behind. At that moment the storm 
burst over us; but the thunder was unheard amidst the rattling of the 
wheels. . . . Methought the horses had taken fright, and held the bit in 
their teeth, with such unimaginable speed we swept along. The roar of 
ocean, torn up by the wild west wind, now mingled with the universal 
uproar—hell had broken loose upon earth—yet what was every other and 
more noisy tempest compared to that which shook my soul. . . . At last I 
became aware that the wheels of the carriage passed through water. . . . 
A moment more and the carriage stopped amidst the sands.'* 


The scenery of the sea-shore near Viareggio, upon which 
the body of Shelley was cast up, where it was first buried, by 
Trelawny, and afterward exhumed and cremated, is vividly 
described by Mary in Falkner: 


Landward it is screened by a sublime background of mountains; but in 
itself presenting to the view a wide extent of uninhabited sands, intersected 
by rivers, which when the tide is up presents a dreary expanse of shallow 
water, and at ebb are left, except in the channels of the rivers, a barren 
extent of mud and marsh; the surrounding waste being variegated only by a 
line of sand hills thrown up to the height of thirty or forty feet, shutting in 
the view from shore, while seaward no boat appeared ever to spread its sail 
on that lonely sea.'* 


What follows is to be read against Trelawny’s narratives of 
the exhumation and cremation, and will be found to tally 
closely with his stories of these grim ceremonies: 


When we have long thought of and grieved over an incident—if any out- 
ward object bring the image of our thoughts bodily before us, it is strange 
what an accession of emotion stirs the depths of the heart. For many hours 
Neville’s mind had dwelt upon the scene in all its parts—the wild waste sea, 
dark and purple beneath the lowering clouds—the dreary extent of beach— 


137 The Last Man, ii. 81-83. 
138 Falkner. ii. 264-7. 
199 Tbid. ii. 254-5. 
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the far,stupendous mountains, thrown up in sublime, irregular grandeur, with 
cloud-capt peaks, and vast gulfs between—a sort of Cyclopean screen to the 
noble landscape, which they encompassed with their wide majestic extent. 
. . . The men went on with their work in silence, nor did any speak; the 
sand was thrown up in heaps, the horses pawed the ground impatiently, 
and the hollow murmurs of the neighboring breakers filled every pause with 
sound, but no voice spoke; or if one of the labourers had a direction to give, 
it was done in whispers. At length some harder substance opposed their 
progress, and they worked more cautiously. Mingled with sand they threw 
out pieces of dark substance like cloth or silk, and at length got out of the 
wide long trench they had been opening. With one consent, though in si- 
lence, every one gathered nearer, and looked in—they saw a human skeleton. 
The action of the elements, which the sands had not been able to impede, had 
destroyed every vestige of a human frame, except those discoloured bones, 
and long tresses of dark hair, which were wound around the skull. ... A 
hollow murmur ran through the crowd, already augmented by several 
stragglers, who had heard that something strange was going on. All pressed 
forward. . . . Several remembered the lady, whose mouldered remains 
were thus revealed, in the pride of youth and beauty, warm of heart, kind, 
beloved; and this was all that was left of her! These unseemly bones were 
all earth had to show of the ever sweet Alithea!!° 


Falkner voices, again and again, the sorrow of Mary’s 
heart over the early loss of Shelley: 


He is gone! gone for ever! I have lost the noblest, wisest friend that 
ever breathed, the most devoted lover, and truest husband that ever blessed 
woman!” 

“He is happy!” she exclaimed, “but he is not here! Why did he leave us? 
Ah, why desert those who loved him so well, who need him so dearly? How 
forlorn and cast away are we without him!” ‘How can I write these words, 
how linger on these hideous details? Alas! they are ever before me; no 
day, no hour passes but the whole scene is acted over again with startling 
vividness—and my soul shrinks and shudders from the present image of 
death. Even now that the dawn of Greece is breaking among the hills; 
that the balmy summer air fans my cheek, that the distant mountain tops 
are gilded by the morning beams—and the rich tranquil beauty of a southern 
clime is around; yet even now the roar of that distant ocean is in my ear, 
the desolate coast stretches out far away, and Alithea lies pale. drenched and 
lifeless, at my feet!” “Of what tough materials is man formed, that my 
heart-strings did not break, and that I outlived that hour!’ 


10 Falkner, iii. 34-38. 
8 [bid. i. 20, 30; and ii. 277-8, 281-2. 
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Of references to later events of Mary’s life Falkner con- 
tains a few, among them being a mention of Hastings, where 
Mary’s friends, the Gliddons, lived, and of their entertain- 
ment of her;'** and of Zante, in Greece, whence Trelawny 
addressed Mary in 1826 and 1827.1% In addition, there is 
the introduction, already mentioned, of Mary’s negotiations 
with Sir Timothy Shelley through William Whitton, Tim- 
othy’s attorney, and of her resolution to fend for herself 
and Percy Florence rather than accept the unreasonable 
terms of the squire of Field Place. 


To the last she was all mother; her heart filled with that deep yearning, 
which a young mother feels to be the very essence of her life, for the presence 
of her child. There is something beautiful in a young mother’s feelings. 
Usually a creature to be fostered and protected—taught to look to another 
for aid and safety; yet a woman is the undaunted guardian of her little 
child.™ 
This, indeed, Mary Shelley was, to the very end, though 
during many trying years this guardianship involved for her 
the most arduous literary labors that she might assist in 
maintaining herself, and her ever-indigent father, William 
Godwin, in independence and health. 

WALTER Epwin PEcK 


182 Falkner, i. 245-6, 247-8, 252-3; and iii. 79. 
18 Ibid. i. 168; and iii. 252. 
4 Tbid. ii. 293. 
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